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BOOK ELEVENTH. 

„ RA 

The progreſs of madame Guion, 


HE progreſs made by theſe de- 
vout contemplatiſts, alarmed 
many of the eccleſiaſticks. In 
Paris, where every thing is re- 
SEW culated by the faſhion, and even 
religion not excepted, all converfation was 
now held in the unintelligible jargon of the 


Vor. IV. B ** | 
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Myſticks, ſo convenient for thoſe ho | 
have no certain ideas of their own. Tre- 
ville, formerly a celebrated” libertine,, but 
then a Myſtick, drew up an abſtract of 
the doctrine taught by the fathers. The 
abbe Duguet was ſecretly inclined to this 
ſet *. Corbinelli, who from a Philoſopher 
became an Atheiſt, from an Atheiſt a 
Chriſtian, and from a Chriſtian a Quietiſt, 
preſided at the houſe of Madame le Maigre, 
where the wits among the Myſticks met, 
to make a romance of religion f. Some of 
the ladies of St. Cyr diſcovered to madame 
de Maintenon, that, in the diſcourſes of 
madame Guion, they found ſomething 
which inſenſibly led them towards God. 
Madame de Maintenon, without'examin- 
ing any further, and perhaps deceived by 
the fervour of her devotion, which border- 
ed too near upon ſpirituality, permitted 
them to be direcded by her. 


eee 8 98 went to \ St. 
Cyr, ſhe was liſtened to as an oracle, and 
attended home again like a ſaint: the la- 
dies of St. Cyr, who were not pious be- 
fore, heard hob affecting rhaphſodies, and 
became ſo; and thoſe who had been always 
oat; increaſed every day i in fervour. 


18 Madame de Aer 8 Letters. 
+ Madame de Sevigny's Letters. 


of Madame de Maintenon. 3 
It is not ſurpriſing, that ſhe ſhould find | 


diſciples among ſo many tender and flex- 
ible imaginations, ready to admit every 
ſentimentof piety. With women, domeſt- 
ick employments, the cabals of the court, 
and the minute practices of religion, fil up 
alike the lame cal. 155 $1. 


1 3 440 Guion was for four years par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by madame de 
| Maintenon, who often invited her to her 
table; and made uſe of her infinuating elo- 
quence, to inſpire ſome young ladies with 
a taſte for piety, whoſe examples might 
have an influence pon , the reſt of the 
W - LORDS. ESE OF - | 
> Pique > Smes:ia e op had . 
| blies at the Hotels. de Chevreuſe and Beau- 

villiers,- where they had contrived little 
apartments for that purpoſe. There, af- 
ter a ſlight repaſt, to which no domeſtick 
was admitted, they entered into confe- 
rences upon foiritual matters ; and ſettled 
many affairs which tended to advance the 
| reign of God. The abbe Fenelon pre- 
ſided at theſe holy myſteries. The cour- 
tiers murmured at theſe meetings, the ſe. 
eret of which they were not able to diſ- 
cover; but the king was convinced, that 
ee madame de Maintenon was, 
there could be no conſpiracy but m_ 
nw dan of the world. | 

| B 2 It 
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It will doubtleſs be thought ſurpriſing, 
that madame de Maintenon, whoſe judg- 
ment appeared ſo ſolid, ſhould be ſeduced 
by a woman who pretended to revela- 
tions, extaſies, and-mitacles;-2phom: mnward 
grace ſo overpotbered, that ſhe 'was obliged 
to have her laces cut, left fhe: ſhauld: be flifled ; 
whowhen in prayer ſcarce able to breathe, thro 


the ſuperabundance of grace, rammte 
it in ſilence to thaſe about rn 


les madame de Mainterinn chrnied: her 
views higher ::ſhe paſſed over the exterior, 
and conſidered the principles, which were 
really admirable. To love God ſolely for 
himſelf; to ſacrifice to him one's under- 
ſtanding, will, and happineſs ; to conſent, 
like Moſes, to be eraſed from the Book of 
Life,. that the Eternal may be glorified; to 
liſten in ſilence to that in ward voice which 
ſpeaks to, and invites us; to loſe one's ſelf 
in the contemplation of the moſt amiable 
of all Beings: nothing ſurely could be 
better calculated for the 1 pr of : a tru- 
* Chriſtian ſoul. | 


Dor: züri dane in ladies of St. 
Mary „ had cured madarne Guion of her 
. ern abſurdities. The abbe Fe- 
nelon had allowed her to retain her incom - 
prehenſible ſtile, her extaſies, her pious re- 
veries, and the over flowings of grace, which, 
tike an opened ſluice, PIT afelf wth the 


utmoſt 


N 


e Madame de Maintenon. 5 


tt moſt precipitation; but he had ſuppreſſed 


the prophecies; he had improved ber un- 


derſtanding; and ſhe no longer affected to 
utter doctrines of an extraordinary nature, 


with which ſhe had before alarmed ſo ma- 
ny perſons who hated and oppoſed all 
novelties in religion; and whoſe minds 
were {till filled with the recent condem- 
nation of the unfortunate Molinos. 

At length the continual preſence of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon abated the fervor of her 
imagination; and madame Guion, unper- 
ceived. by herſelf, grew lukewarm in ar 
devotion, through reſpect for her | 
treſs. It is therefore {ſtill more farrniſiog, 


that madame de Maintenon ſhould e 
made uſe of this woman in her views of 
reforming the court; that ſhe ſhould have 
« ſucceeded, and have had influence enough 


to preſerve oe from ndicule ang con- 


0 ene 


"_ „ - 


Wa 11 A pP 75 . R VI. 
Cadet des Marais. 


D H E abbe Gobelin Was, by bis in- 
firmities, become; almoſt uſeleſs to 


St. Cyrs and by his ſervility unneceſlary 


to madame de Maintenon. Dazzled with 
. "0 3 an 


*% 
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an elevation, which ought not to have | 
furpriſed him who had been a witneſs to 
the progreſs of it, he ſo greatly perplexed 
madame de Maintenon, by the conſtraint 
he laid on himſelf, and diſpleaſed her fo 
much by the reverence and reſpect he 
thought due to the rank ſhe filled, that ſhe 
now | conſulted him but ſeldom. | He was 
ſo affected with that greatneſs, which ma- 
damede Maintenon endeavoured to conceal 
from him, that, in the ſimplicity of his 
heart, he once ſaid to a friend, Do you 
not know her power is ſo great, that ſhe 
„may have our heads truck off, if the 
< whim ſhould take her ans 


* 


Madame he) Afiitbridn- bad for me 
time addreſſed herſelf to father Bourdaloue, 
who would grant her only two viſits a year, 
on account of his great application to 
preaching. The Jeſuits would have been 
better pleaſed, if ſhe had not admitted his 
excuſe; but ſhe revered the talents of this 
great man, and reſpected his- ſeruples; 
ſne durſt not deprive the church of his 
labours, and thought his time would be 
better employed in converting millions of 

ſouls, than in taking care of one; and ſhe 
willingly ſacrificed her inclinations and her 
5 jnterefl to the publick good. It is alſo not 
improbable, that ſhe was afraid of raiſing 
the Fgenp, of father de la Chaiſe, by giv- 


ing 


of Madame de Maintenon. | 7 


ing him a colleague ſo greatly ſuperior t to 
himſelf, | 


She hens many ectleſiaſticks,” but 
would not venture to chuſe a confeſſor a- 
mongſt them; ſhe trembled leſt ſhe ſhould 
fall into the hands of a Janſeniſt, or any 
one who had more ambition than piety; 
ſhe wanted an eccleſiaſtick who would con- 
fine all his cares to her and St. Cyr; the 
conſulted Tiberge and Briſacier, in whom 
ſhe had a confidence, which they merited 
by their candor and piety; and which they 
did not preſerve by adulation. Theſe gen- 
tlemen, inſtead of turning to their own 
advantage the overtures made by madame 
de Maintenon, propoſed monſieur des 
Marais and monſieur de Fenelon; both 
i eaſed her, Fenelon by his gentleneſs, des 
arais by his auſterity. 


Obſerving that they were intimate 
friends, ſhe reſolved to put herſelf under 
the care of both, till a more perſect know- 
ledge of their characters had determined 
her choice; ſhe placed them in the number 
of thoſe miniſters who had the care of St. 
Cyr; ſhe put their capacity and their zeal 
to ſeveral trials; and in all affairs, which 
ſhe confided to them, ſhe diſcovered in 
both ſo much knowledge, candor, and 
true piety, that ſhe was ſtill perplexed how 
1 chuſe between them. The deſire of ſe- 
0 . $4. curing 


WM 
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_ curing her ſalvation, however painful to 


be effected: the great need ſhe had of an 


auſtere, vigilant, and inflexible man, who 
might always recal her to her duty, in a 
place where every thing has a tendency to 


make it be forgot, inciined her powerfully 
towards des Marais: the affecting piety, 


the pleaſing enthuſiaſm, the elegant man- 
ners, the brilliant wit of Fenelon, drew 
her towards him. OY. ; we 


Still attached to the world, ſhe was 


afraid the former would be too ſevere, and 


make too few allowances for the little 
weakneſſes connected with her ſituation ; 
and that the ſecond, in theory, ſo wholly 


diſengaged from the world, would make 
uſe of his wit, to ſmooth the road to heav- 


en for her, and perhaps to govern her. 
The perſon and behaviour of des Marais 
were diſguſting; Fenelon had too many 
graces of figure, too many charms in his 
converſation, In this uncertainty ſhe ſtill 
— uſe of both, and ballanced one by the 
Other. Gt 7 1 | 


The abbe des Marajs was very willing 
to direct St. Cyr ; but he had a much high- 
er idea of this convent than of her who had 
founded it. Madame de Maintenon was 


greatly ſuſpected by him; he thought her 
the king's miſtreſs, or at leaſt, that ſhe 


had formerly been fo, When Tiberge and 
| | Briſacier 


Madame de Maintenon. 9 


Briſacier propoſed to him to be her con- 
feſſor, he was ready to anſwer like Joſeph, 
err, 15 oor be this fin from me. * 
They OP — We him, yet he would not 
yithd; he was afraid of breathing the 
contagious air of Verſailles: madame ge 
Maintenon he thought was a woman at- 
tached to the world, Who only deſired a di- 
rector, for the appearance o devotion: he 
refuſed to waſte his time in ſuffering the 
 Inequatities of temper, the capricious whims, 
and perhaps the treachery of a woman of 
the court. His ſuperiours, who knew her 
better, commanded him to accept the 
oharge of her conſcienee. Fenelon, more 
converſant with the world than Marais, 
well knew what the conduct of madame 
de Maintenon had been, and what was 
her preſent ſituation. 


The abbe des Marais Ts TY 
ceived. In madame de Maintenon he ſawy 
a woman diveſted of all pride, modeſt, hum- 
ble, ready to receive inſtruction, filled with 
earneſt deſires to love God, and afraid of 
offending him. He performed the duties 
of his function with all the ardour of a zeal 
incapable of temporiſing; and the abb 
Fenelon acquitted himſelf of his, with all 
the inſinuating ſoftneſs, and affactianate 
| piety of a Quietiſt, and a witt. 


B 5 . 
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May7. The abbe Gobelin died: madame de 
159 . Maintenon was ſincerely afflicted; his place 
. filled by Marais, and by Fenelon, 

o together directed that conſcience, 
which, regulating all others, was, if the 

| expreſſion may be allowed, the publick 
conſcience. | ee, 


Ks order, accuſtomed” to power, and 
"which well knows how to uſe it, murmur- 
ed, it was ſaid, at this preference; and that 
father Böurdaloue replied to Madame de 
Maintenon, who was aſſuring him of her 
eſteem, Madame, have leſs friendſhip 
for me, and more for the ſociety to which 
I belong.“ They added, that the Jeſuits 
publiſhed at Lyons an edition of Scaron's 
works, in which they inſerted an epigram 
injurious to the reputation of his widow. 
It was an indecent rhime, which produced 


2 very indifferent jeſt. 


The Janſenifle liked hokther of che di- 

n [ing ; and the Jeſuits began to deſpair 
of inſpiring Fenelon with à zeal ſuch as 
their own. His principles indeed were 
the ſame as theirs, but he was too mild to 
oppreſs others for not thinking like him- 
ſelf. Such is the fate of thoſe men, who 
though perhaps ſufficiently ſteady in their 
opinions, are too moderate in their diſpo - 
ſitions: they are almoſt as much hated 


by 


1 4 


* 


2 Madame de Maintenon. 1 


by their own party, as by the one they 
oppoſe. EG 


The ſee. of Chartres becoming Ant. 
by the death of monſieur de Villeroi, ma- 
dame de Maintenon was overjoyed that 
ſhe had an opportunity of giving to this 
dioceſe a man, who, by its contiguity to 
Verſailles; might ſtill continue her confeſ- 
ſor. The conſideration of her own intereſt, 
and that of St. Cyr, which could not bave 
a better director than one who knew it ſo 
well, made her break through the law ſhe 
had impoſed on herfelf, never to aſk the 
king for a biſhoprick, and ſhe propoſed 
the abbe des Mir for that of Chartres. 


The . who went to carry him 
the news of his promotion, found him on 
his knees before a crucifix, in a little room 
in which there was no other furniture than 
one chair and one table; and for hangings 
a map of the Holy Land. The abbe burit 
into tears; and refuſed to load himſelf with 
ſo heavy a burden, and could only be 
brought to accept of it by the intreaties of 
madame de Maintenon, and the authori- 
ty of his ſuperiors. 


_ His conduct, in this high place, proved his 
tears and his denials to be ſincere; and that 
he had a right to de/ire as a good work, whar 
his humility had rejected as a dignity. He 
tis 6 laboured 


* 
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-_ 


laboured inceſſantly at-St. Cyr, and againſt 
madame Guion; againſt Fenelon. her 
friend ; againſt declared Janſeniſts, and baſe 
impoſtors, who ſigned the formulary, and 
_ deſpiſed it at the ſame time; againſt thoſe 
who abjured Janſenius, and defended him 
in Quenel. The king offered him aſterwards 
a cardinal's hat, and the poſt of counſellor 
of ſtate to the church. Des Marais re- 
fufed all: he was neither fit for the fal- 
ſhoods of the conclave, nor the pomp of 
the purple. He has, faid 60% Io de 
Maintenon, as little of the cardinal 1 in him 
* as the pe ; ; 


——-„ — 4 * 4 1 2 3 * a. OY a 2 n 


T anK ATT R VIL .. 
2 he e reports concerning Nuietiſn. 


EAN time, they were more fervent 
than ever in thoſe religious meet- 
ings, which were held with great ſecrecy; 
and wherein Fenelon, after having dined 
with madame de Maintenon, pronounced 
a regular exhortation. The prieſts, ei- 
ther through jealouſy or hatred, 'or that 
they were alarmed at the progreſs of Quie- 
tiſm, although na perſon had as yet preach- 
ed that doctrine, took umbrage at aſſem- 

blies to which they were not admitted. 
Sometimes madame Guion preached there: 
ſhe uſed to require her hearers to — her 
an 


Madame de Maintenon. 13 
an account of their moſt ſecret thoughts. 
The dutcheſs de Guiche happening to burſt 
into a laugh, at a very pathetick part of 
her ſermon, madame Guion inſiſted upon 
her declaring aloud the cauſe of ber inat- 
tention. The dutcheſs, after ſome little 
endeavours to get off, ſaid, Since you will 
£ know,-I thought, at that moment, that 


you was a fool, ng wa! your! hobdieſs 
6 not much wiſer.” | 


_ archbiſhop 5 Paris, who refolved 
to ruin Fenelon, cauſed a caſe of conſci- 
ence to be put to the Sorbonne. The 
queſtion was, whether a prince ought to 
ſuffer a man, who was ſuſpected of Quie- 
tiſm, to be preceptor to his children? 
Monſieur Boſſuet prevented the problem 
from being ſolved. Fenelon was now 
his friend ; he had formerly been his para- 
ſite; at table, in the walks, in the circles, 
he offered the groſſeſt incence to the haugh- 
ty prelate. The biſhop often bluſhed; the 
abbẽ praiſed his modeſty: What a poiſo- 
ner is this?* whiſpered la Bruyere 


Marais was intreated to agents to 
madame de Maintenon, that, madame 
Guion threw St. Cyr into diſorder; ; that 
ſhe introduced a particular method there; 
and that the novices had more deference 


* Account of daun, by the be baren, 
or 
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x for the deciſions of a woman, than for the 
ene a biſnop. 


Theſe coinphyirich 0 were partly true; ma- 
e Guion's writings were eagerly read 
at St. Cyr, and madame du Perou, then 
miſtreſs of the novices, was almoſt the 
only one who had not a taſte for the new 
ſpirituality; her pupils no longer obeyed 
| her; they had extacies, illuminations. 
ii So ardent, and ſo inconvenient was 
== their fondneſs for prayer, that every 

other duty was neglected, One, inſtead 
of ſweeping the apartment, would reſt ſu- 
pinely on her broom, loſt in divine con- 
4 templation. Another, inſtead of inſtruct- 
in the young ladies, became inſpired, and 
reſigned herſelf up to the operation of the 
*. The under- miſtreſs of the claſſes, 
ſtole away the enlightened from the reſt, 
and led them into ſome private corner of 
the houſe, where they nouriſhed them- 
ſelves with the doctrine of madame Guion. 
Under pretence of aiming at perfection, 


they t the general rules which lead 
to it. 


The biſhop of HAIRY tied at the 
danger, made a viſit to St. Cyr. He had 
a private conference with each of the la- 
dies, and convinced them all that they 
were in error. Madame de la Maiſon- 
fort was the only one who rebelled againſt 

him ; 3 


* 


FO 


- 


oy 

- 
* 
? 
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of Madame de Maintenon. 15 


him; ſhe found fault with ſome new regu- 
lations, and deſpiſed confeſſors. The 
biſhop of Chartres required the commu- 
nity to deliver to him all madame Guion's 


books, whether in print or manuſcript. 
Madame de Maintenon, who had doubt- 
leſs concerted with him before this act of 


+ obedience, immediately took out of her 


pocket, a book of madame Guion's en- 
titled The Short Way her example was 
followed by all the ladies, although with 


apparent regret. . 


Fenelon, who was confeſſor to madame 


de la Maiſon- fort, was apprehenſive; that 
the indignation of the ſuperiour and foun- 


dreſs, at the obſtinacy of his penitent, 


would at length fall upon the head of the 
director, prevailed upon her to ſubmit to 


her biſhop; and made her reſolve to take 


the ſolemn vows, for which ſhe had ſhown 


ſo great an averſion. . Madame Guion was 


intreated to forbear her viſits to St. Cyr, 
Madame de Maintenon managed this affair 


with the greateſt ſecrecy, for fear of alarm- 
ing the king, who was extremely attentive 


to every thing that concerned this new eſ- 
tabliſhment. All therefore was calm in 
appearance. 4314s eee e en 


But, if the confeſſors of the community 


had murmured at madame Guion's viſits, 


the ladies murmured no leſs at her ab- 
n 2 ſence: 


16 = Memuirs for the Hiftory 
ſence: there was a neceſſity for allowing 
them to correſpond with madame Guion, 


- who wrote them very edifying letters, 


which all paſſed through the hands of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whoſe vigilance — 
not diſdain the minuteſt cares. A cop 
The: Short Way, and another of - The Lo 
rents, had eſeaped the biſhop's ſearch: grent 
numbers were multiplied from theſe. The 
community read theſe books at night, in 

the day they. praftiſcd them; and madame 
Guion reigned at Sc, Cyr with more autho- 
9 1 than the e ane of 1 es 


loweven, che W hor: enomies 
Increaſed every day. Unhappily the affair 
began to be debated warmly im the ſchools; 
and, as if a diſpute upon love muſt neceſ- 
ſarily deſtroy friendſhip, Nicole and fa- 
ther Lami, intimately connected before, 
wrote againſt each other with all the ma- 
Hignity of enemies; as did afterwards 
Boſſuet and Fenelen, who ceœaſed to love 
each other, as ſoon as they diſeovered that 
"ay loved Godi ina different manner. 


1684. | Madame de Maintenon conſulted ſepa- 

a monſieur de Chalons, father Bour- 
dalue, Tiberge, Briſacier, Jolly, and Tron- 
_— all united to condemn, in writing, 

he Short Way of madame Guion. Ma- 

dame de Maintenon, always ſubmiſſive to 
the voice of the paſtors, uncertain. what 
might 
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might be the conſequences of thoſe ca- 
lumnies that were ſpread againſt madame 
Guion, perſuaded her to 15 the form, b 


a voluntary retreat. 


Madame Guion retired, without regret, 
from a world which was not made for her, 
into a ſolitude unknown to all men, ex- 
cept Fouquet count de Vaux * her ſon- 
in-law, the duke de Chevreuſe her friend; 
and Fenelon her ſon in Jeſus Chriſt. She 
now thought herſelf ſecure againſt injuſtice 
and oppreſſion but the age had 
entered into her affairs. 

They accuſed her of Greeting from ber 
retreat the poiſon of Quietiſm. The con- 
feſſors now talked of crimes which they ac- 
euſed her of committing, in conſequence 
of her principles. They intercepted lets 
ters to "ea in which her votaries told her, 
that they were delivered up to all the Furien. 
ever fince they had been TG Waben reve-" 
un Ailaauune. 7004 

Theſe Aa cm with aw 
rage, were attributed to madame Guion, 
although they were in reality owing to. 
certain monks, who, to ſeduce their 
nitents, explained phyſically theſe words of 
the Myſticks, which ſeem to make a being 


* Son of the laſt ſurperintendant of the Rac, 1 
father of the marſhal duke de Belle-Iſle. 


18 Memoirs for the Hiſtory 
of man different from man itſelf : Provided 
that the ſuperiour part belong to God, the 
| foul cannot be ſullied by the impurities of the 
e e, In roo: 


It was now publickly ſaid, that madame 
Guion ſhould be confined; and that ſhe 
corrupted all whom ſhe approached. Her 
anſwer was, Thoſe! whom I have cor- 
rupted, thou knoweft, oh my God, are 
full of love for thee.” When the wo- 
men, adds ſhe, * whom I have given to 
God loved the elegancies of dreſs, were 
affected, vain, oſtentatious, covered their 
cheeks with paint, and ruined their fa- 
milies, by their exceſſive pride and love of 
gaming; they were ſilent. All this they 
have now quitted ; yet they cry, I have 
corrupted. them. Ah, if I had made 
them quit piety for vice, what could they 


have ſaid worſe !* 


a a a „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 


. 


The Janſeniſts had attempted to gain 
over madame Guion to their party; they 
were deſirous of perſuading the publick, 
that they were perſecuted, becauſe they 
loved the Lord too much. All the Myſticks, 

all weak minds, and tender hearts, were 
on their ſide; and probably they would 
have defended ſaint I hereſa ſtill better 
than Janſenius, whom they pretended to 
abandon; but madame Guion liked no 
notions but ſuch as were her own; and 
1 5 | even 
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even thoſe ſhe ſubmitted t to 1 runter 
of the church. een e 
5 l e OTOF EE 
Madame i Mainterion had not wt: a- 
ene madame Guion; not that Fene- 
Jon's favourable opinion of her ballanced 
in her mind thoſe of ſo many great divines, 
who had condemned ber, Bi becauſe ſhe 
made a great difference between the hereſy 


which appeared to her to be juſtly cenſu- 


rable, and the perſon of the licreticls who 
ſeemed to merit compaſſion. However, 
to ſuppreſs theſe reports, which were in- 


duſtriouſſy propagated, of her deſigning to 


be at the head of a kind of ſea, which, at 
court, was called the Rigorifts, ſhe abſo- 
- Jutely forbid madame Guion all correſpon- 


dence with St. Cyr; and deſired the biſhop 


and the ſuperior of that houſe to ſuppreſs 


n all the writings of that , 


+ The biſhop of Chartres egen es- 
"Jon! s writings'as dangerous as thoſe of ma- 
dame Guion. Madame de la Maifon-fort 
- would not deliver them; madame de Main- 
- tenon obtained by perſuaſion what the 
- biſhop could not force by authority. + One 
of the nuns gave the bifhop a bound ma- 
nuſcript, and intreated him to read ſome 
looſe pages which were put into it. The 
prelate read them; and found things there 


re n madame de Maintenon trem- 
ble. rte ta 


Lis = ELLE po "dh 
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However, inſtead of depriving madame 
4 of the protection of Beauvilliers, 
Colbert, and Chevreuſe, ſhe joined herſelf 
to them, to guard her from the unjuſt ſe- 
verity which her enemies were preparing 
for her, from a prince too muh ne uk 
n to be ſomemumes deceived. 
| They e up an ed W ie 
which madame de Maintenon promiſed to 
ſupport with her intereſt; but madame 
Guion diſdained all juſtification, thanked 
her protectors, intreated them to withdraw 
the memorial which was already given, and 
threw herſelf into the arms of Love. Her 
friends now took a reſolution to be filent : 
.aTeſolution ſo neceſſary at court; they ad- 


mired, they cops her, and fuffered ber to 
be opprefied. | : 


Des e who had been always an 
- irreconcilable enemy to the Janſeniſts, pro- 
ſecuted them rigorouſly in his dioceſe, 
- where he tore up the laſt roots of the con- 
demned doctrine. The Janſeniſts endea- 
vdured to find him other employment, be- 
ing convinced that his zeal, when once in- 
flamed by other doctrines, would ſuffer 
them to breathe a few moments. They 
-alarmed him with the new herefy ſpread 
by madame Guion; and ſucceeded fo well 
in their defign, that the biſhop was now 
wholly employed in oppoſing, 3 
OE an 
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and ſubjecting madame Guion : a uſeful 
diverſion to the Oy 1 19 Y the de- 
feat of the Jeſuits. - 


. 
LY 


Des Marais renewed: his . a- 
ainſt madame Guion, to madame de 
aintenon. | Fenelon endeavoured to re 
move her ſcruples. This oppoſition of 
opinions in two men, for whom ſhe had 
an equal deference, threw her into a pro- 
found ſadneſs. She ballanced between the 
biſhop, whoſe auſtere piety dr ragged: her 
towards him; and the abbe, mi gentle 
perſuaſion enſlaved her. At —.— the 
zealot won her; and the archbiſhop of 
Paris threatening to renew his proſecution, 
Marais took advantage of this circumſtance, 
to raiſe ſcruples in the mind of madame de 
Maintenon, who only ſought to live in 
peace, well knowing the king's averſion 
for all novelties. This prince had never 
yet heard of the diſpute, although it had 
its riſe, before his eyes, in the midſt of his 
court, and divided the capital; the pulpita 
rang with it, and it drew: the attention of 
all Europe. He only knew confuſadly, 
that madame Guion had a very ſingular 
genius: ſo eaſy it is for thoſe Who are Wear 
kings to e the voice off the pant; ror 
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c H A P T E R vin. 
Commiſſioners n to madame Cuion. 


IA D A M E de l nos Rill Py, 
VX tinued her friendſhip and protection 
to madame | Guion, whoſe letters; man- 
ners, and converſation, removed her ſcru- 
ples concerning her doctrine; or at leaſt 
obliged her to ſuſpend her judgment. How - 
ever, madame Guion imagined. that ſhe 
fought to ruin her; for no other reaſon, 

but — ſhe had a few years before freed 
her from oppreſſion. This notion will ap- 
pear _ ſtrange; dana it was madame 


* x 
% W ==> 


be honing that benen might 
be appointed to examine her doctrine and 
manners; ſnhe could obtain them for her 
doctrine only. Madame de Maintenon 
believed, that if her principles were once 
known, all the calumnies that had been 
een _ 2 n fall 125 . 


The mmi on was pbbinten; it was 
formed of the biſhop of Meaux, the biſhop 
of Chalons, and monſieur Troncon, ſupe- 
riour of Dt. Sulpice. Madame Guion was 


Lie of madame Guion, 151. 
| 12 inconſo- 
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inconſolable when they refuſed to admit 


three laicks, whom ſhe was deſirous of 
aſſociating with the three eccleſiaſticks. 


Her enemies were the biſhop of Char- 
tres, whoſe zeal] was exceſſively alarmed, 
Hebert rector of Verſailles, who had at firſt 
approved of her books *, and aftewards 
exclaimed againſt them through reſentment, 
that the counteſs de Guiche and the 
dutcheſs de Mortemar had choſe another 
confeſſor. The abbẽ Boileau, who had 
been gained by ſiſter Roſe, a young woman 


who joined all the extravagance of a devo- 


tee, to all the Libertiniſm of a proſtitute. 
Flechier, who only ſought a diſpute, to 
increaſe his reputation; and who diſputed 
with the greateſt number, that he might 
have a better biſnoprick. The biſhop of 
Meaux, who had long conſidered pure 


love as a chimera; and lately, Fenelon, as 


his rival. The abbe de Rance, who pro- 


hibited all ſtudies, and engaged in every 


diſpute, who exclaimed. againſt Quietifm, 
and eſtabliſhed a rule the moſt likely to 
propagate it; in a word, all the eccleſi- 
aſticks of Paris, whom gratitude or inte- 
reſt attached to the archbiſhop. + + How,” 
cried madame Guion, -* ſhall I be able to 
defend myſelf againſt all theſe ?* How- 
ever ſhe had ſome. dependence upon mon- 
Memoirs of madame Guion. - Hebert does not 
mention it in his own, | 
ſieur 
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fieur de Chalon, who was of a mild conci- 
Lating temper, and monſieur Trongon, 


who, except ſteadineſs, had every virtue. 


The biſhop of Meaux ſet out for his dio- 


ceſe, where he examined madame Guion's 
papers. He was ſhocked at theſe pre- 


fumptuous pretenſions to divine grace, of- 
fended at the vanity which ſhewed itſelf in 
every page, and enraged at a dream, in 


' which madame Guion was tranſported: by 


Jeſus Chriſt to a chamber, where there 
were two beds. For whom are theſe beds, 
aſked madame Guion. One, replied Jeſus 
Chriſt,” is for my mother; and the other 
is for you, my dear wife. 


When the conferences at Iſſy were be- 
gun, the archbiſhop of Paris complained 
loudly, that they incroached upon his right, 
by taking from him the cognizance of a 
hereſy which aroſe in his dioceſe; and in 
revenge precipitated a publick cenſure upon 


the writings ſtill under their examination. 


This act of authority was not well receiv- 
ed, Is it for him, ſaid they, to judge of 
myſtical tenets? Has he ever read a 
© bobk' of devotion? Has he prayed e- 
nough to God to judge of the efficacy 


of prayer? How ſhould an epicurean 


< have a taſte for piety? It is not poſ- 
6 ſible to love madame Guion, and the 


of Madame de Maintenon. E 


< dutcheſs de Leſdiguieres at the ſame 
1 


* rr 


Harlai demanded an audience of the 
king, and told him, that the biſhops of 
Meaux and Chalons held private confe- 
rences at Iſſy. I know it,“ © replied the 
king. Theſe meetings, ſaid the arch- 
biſhop, * may conceal a dangerous plot a- 
2 the government. I know thoſe pre- 
lates well,” anſwered the king. They 
are examining the doctrines of madame 
Guion,* reſumed the archbiſhop. © Theſe 
doctrines were propagated in my dioceſe : 
it belongs to me to pronouned ſentence, 
and have done it.“ Theits,' replied the 
king, will be {till better.“ Boſſuet was 
informed of this converſation by madame 
de Maintenon. To pacify his metropoli- 
tan, and to leave him no pretence for com- 
plaint, he went to viſit him, applauded the 
cenſure he had pronounced, and promiſed 
him that at Iſſy they would condemn the 
ſame errors 1, and upon the ſame prin- 
cipes. Churchmen, in their management 
of holy affairs, act too much in the ſpirit 
of the world. = | 155 
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* Paula de Gondy, married March 12. 1675. to 
Francis-Emmanuel de Crequi, duke de Lefdigpieres, 


* An account of Quietiſm, by Ph&lippcaux, , 


k VoL. IV. C 8 C OAT. 


The C onferences at . 


PO aſſumed the direction of theſe 


conferences: he held to one fixed 


point; he maintained it with obſtinacy. 
He took poſſeſſion of all the papers; he 


excluded on duke de Chevreuſe from the 


aſſembly, under pretence that they were 
examining. an eccleſiaſtical affair, and 
treated madame Guion not with the cha- 


rity of a biſhop, but. the _— of a 125 
rant. ü 


He had not promiſed 1 de Main- 
tenon a formal condemnation, as madame 


Guion ſuppoſed, but he had promiſed it to 


the archbiſhop of Paris, and he had reſolv- 
ed upon it himſelf, He concealed his de- 
ſign from the abbe Fenelon, who, to make 
”M more difficult to condemn the doctrines of, 
his friend, furniſhed her with extraQs from 
myſtical writings, which were a ſufficient 
anſwer to She that her adverſaries could 


object. 


| Poſ.uet 
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of Madame de Maintenon, 27 
Boſſuet diſoovered the pride of the devil, 


what Fenelon only 'faw 5 moſt chriſtian 


humility, | The former ſuſpected afp: the 
litter! gave every thing a favourable turn. 
Boffaeralways inſolent; when he had gen- 


tle ſpirits to eat with, and meanly ſub- 
miſſive with haughty oppoſers, had fair 


play for his malignity-with Fenelon and 
his friend. Madame Guion was not able 
to anſwer: a man, who tyrannized over 


his aſſociates, who'' ſpoke- with great 


warmth, who was ever ready to interrupt, 
yet coul 1d not bear to be interrupted, who 
aſſed her, underſtood her not, yet 
proteſted that he underſtood her ;perfe y 


well, and Neue” always endeavouring, t to 
Filence her, | CF 119 | 


, : 
7 4 iÞ 
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Boſſuet uwe ae ge BANS: 


mem that madame Guion had relinquiſned 
her errors. He had, indeed by the force 


of importunity, obtained a promiſe of her, 
that he would ireſide fome months in the 


community of the ſiſters of Saint-Mary of 


Meaux. The prelate did not confine his 
triumph to this conceſſion; he expected 
from it the ſee of Paris, and the cardinal's 


purple, each of which he miſfed, | thought 


very worthy of both. 


While e 838 Fo- 
nelon wrote ſeveral letters to Bofluet, füll“ 


JULIO 1 of 
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of myſtical principles, and the, deepeſt 
ſubmiſſion. . By theſe letters, his heart 
ſeemed to be divided between diſintereſted 
love, and blind faith: he proteſted that he 
looked upon him as the faithful depoſito- 
ry of the tradition of the church; and 
that his conſcience was directed by his: 
in a word, promiſes of obedience and do- 
cility were carried to an exceſs, which 
vould be ſcarce excuſable in the moſt un- 
| inlightened chriſtian; for it is certain hog 

Boſſuet was not a ee 7 


The examination at 100 had — . | 
ſo few hereſies, that a mandate could not 
be juſtified; therefore Boſſuet artfully pre- 
vailed upon madame Guion to ſign a cer- 
tain paper which he thought would an- 

ſwer his purpoſe. However, this was not 
ſufficient; he in vain endeavoured to force 
her to ſign another wherein, by a very re- 
mote and unperceived conſequence, | ſhe | 
was made not to believe in aba ne 
word. : 


4 f 
+> 


« i The. nuns 1 05 Moan * were wit- 
neſſes of theſe violent proceedings, deteſt- 
ed the treachery of their biſhop, and ad- 
mired the reſolution of their priſoner &. 


* Life of madame Guion, written by herſelf. I do 
not pretend to anſwer for the truth of this fact th I Mee: 
G my author, and this n is ſuſpected. 


; | Boſſuet 
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Boſſuet in vain exclaimed againſt her ob- 
ſtinacy. Madame Guion replied, Is it 
© then a heretick, whom you have admit- 
ted to your holy myſteries? He railed 
at her defender. Fenelon calmly anſwer- 
ed, if T have been deceived, I am not the 
only who was ſo.“ FRE | 


Mean time Fenelon's favour with ma- 


dame de Maintenon decreaſed every day, 


unperceived by himſelf, Madame Guion, 
from the midſt of her retreat, gueſſed it, 
warned him of it, and was not believed. 
Madame de Maintenon had asked for the 
abbey ef Saint-V allery for him, either as 
a reward for the care he had taken of the 
duke of Burgundy's.education, or to ſe- 
cure to him an aſylum againſt the ſtorm 
which ſhe ſeemed to foreſee. Fenelon, to 
eſcape it, ſigned the thirty- four articles of 
Iſſy, but only through reſpect to the com- 
miſſioners; for he would not allow that he 


was convinced. He will be ſoon a friend 


< to the Jeſuits,” ſaid the abbe Beaufort. 

The condemnation of madame Guion's 
writings, which Fenelon had ſo warmly de- 
fended, was not the firſt cauſe of that dif- 
guſt which madame de Maintenon ſeem- 


ed to have to him. The king did not 
Tike him; Lewis often entertained unjuſt 
averſions, and madame de Maintenon had 


C3 no 
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no will but his. Fenelon being with her 
one day in her cloſet, at the hour that 
Lewis generally uſed to viſit her, he in- 
treated her to make him known to the 
king; accordingly madame de Maintenon. 
detained him when he offered to retire. 
Fenelon talked well, although he talked a 
great deal; but to ſhine before Lewis was 
not the way to pleaſe him. He loved wit; 
but could not endure that oſtentatious dif, 
play of it, ſo humiliating to thoſe, who have 
it not, and ſo .impatiently ſuffered by thoſe 
who have. The king, tired wich the fine 
turned periods of Fenelon, ſaid to madame 
de Maintenon, as ſoon as he was gone, 
Vour man ſpeaks well, madam, but I 
c own to n n de 12 never nd 
e e cut He cit. mit 9} h 


"> 8 Jn Which — uf 
had with the king entirely excluded him 
ſrom his favour... Always! ſolicitous for the ; 
publick good, his imagination was fraught | 
with ideas that tended to ſecure i it. He fut- g 
fered the king to perceive thoſe auſtere f 

principles of government, wich Which he 
3 the — of Burgundy. Lewis, 
whom nothing had. prepared for principles 
ſo true, yet ſo little known, conſidered them 
as chimeras; and when Fenelon Was gone 
out of his preſence he told ſome of the cour- 
ants chat he * * been Wen 
with. 
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genius in his kingdom. The duke of Bur- 


gundy was informed of what the king had 
ſaid; he repeated it to his preceptor, who 


reſolved, that for the future he would ba- 
niſh wit, when he was with the king. 


By degrees madame de Maintenon be- 


came leſs dazzled with the fine and ever 
fruitſul imagination of her director: per- 
haps: the ſaw him too often not to be 


ſometimes diſguſted with that brilliancy 


of wit which he took ſuch pains-to diſplay. 
She gave all her confidence to the biſhop- 
of Chartres, who conducted her- to God 
with more firmneſs, and leſs politeneſs 
than the abbẽé Gobelin, with more wiſ⸗ 


dom, and leſs gentleneſs than Fenelon. 


_ ; . . — x * 
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with the ſprightlieſt, and moſt chimerical 


_— 
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Fenelon made archbiſhop of Cambray. 


1 H E friends of Fenelon thought him 


in a dangerous ſituation; his favour 
was declining and his principles were at- 


tacked; they reſolved to procure the arch- 


biſhoprick of Cambray for him; and the 


C4 duxe 
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Account of Quietiſm, by the abbẽ Phelippeauz. 4 
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duke de Beauvilliers was the firſt who pro- 
poſed it to the king. Madame de Main- 
tenon ſupported his requeſt by the advice 
of Marais, who had too much judgment 
not to be ſenſible of the merit of his old 
friend, and too much greatneſs of mind to 
be capable of envying it. | 


While Fenelon's friends were employed 
in ſolliciting the ſee of Cambray for him, 
he was ſuſpected of fecretly "—_— to that 


of Paris. He repreſented to madame de 


Maintenon, that the dioceſe of Paris had 
occaſion for a man who would reſtore 
ſtrict diſcipline. He artfully excluded 
Boſſuet by inſinuating, that if he was made 

archbiſhop of Paris, either the church 
would ſuffer by his quitting his ſtudies, 
or the dioceſe by his continuing them. 
He excluded cardinal Janſſon by exagger- 
ating the ſervices he was capable of doing 
the king at Rome. Monſieur de Noailles 
he aſſured her was too regular and too 


fond of eaſe to conſent to be transfered to 


Paris: he who had refuſed 'to ſucceed a 
biſhop of Cahors, who knew not how to 
ſpell his own name *. 5 
The king himſelf acquainted Fenelon, 
that he was nominated to the archbiſhop- 


rick 
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rick of Cambray. Fenelon replied, that 
a dignity which removed him from the 
duke of e he could never conſi- 
der as a reward. It is not my deſign,” 
reſumed the king, to oblige you to a re- 
* ſidence; I know too well how neceſſary 
you are to my grand- children.“ The 
care of the princes education, and the 
« archbiſhoprick of Cambray, anſwered 
Fenelon, * are employments incompatible- . 
with each other. The council of Trent 
permits the biſhop. to be only three 
© months abſent upon his own affairs, and 1 
| © three for the affairs of the dioceſe,” * The ' 
© council of Trent, reſumed. Lewis, did | 1 
© not foreſee how neceſſary you would be to | 
the church and the ſtate, and how well 
< qualified toſerve them both. Fenelon in- 
treated the king; to give him ſome time to 
- conſult his friends, before he accepted the 
Honour he offered bim. - 


" < n= at i {onde nt 


A few. dans! ende the king took 
him into his cloſet, and ſaid to him, 
The intereſts of my kingdom, with the 

duties of your conſcience, may be re- 4 
© conciled. You ſhall reſide in your dio- | 1 
© ceſe, and you ſhall give us the two or Fi 
three months which the canons allow Fi 


you every year for your own beute 
hy affairs.” 


* 3 


Cs Penelon, 1 


biſhop of Apen. 


* 


Fenelon, when he —__ this dig-- 


| nity; reſigned to the kin the only cy 


he poſſeſſed, which was that of Saint-Va 
lery. This act of difintereſtedneſs was by 
ſome attributed to a direct order from the 
king, by others to the neceſlity he was un- 
der of propping a falling reputation: all 
amputed it to ſelhſh motives, rather _ 
to a preacipls e TL 


The archbiſhop of Rheims, s * 
ed the conſequence of fo dangerous an ex- 


ample, ſaid abruptly to Fenelon, It is 


reported, that you will refign your be- 


© nefice : what madneſs!” © If it be mad- 
© neſs,” replied Fenelon, it is already 
done. Tou injure us al by it,” reſumed 
the archbiſhop, what opinion do ep 
< wiſh the king to have of the biſhop 


+ Meaux, who has ſeveral = j be 


< monſieur de Rheims, who deſires more; 
of ſo many prelates, who think their 
s biſhopricks give them a claim to abbeys; 

* of ſo many who ſollicit for them; and 
* many more who are never to be ſatis- 
© fied?” I blame no body,” replied Fe- 
nelon.* © You mean,” returned the arch- 
biſhop, every one ought to follow the 
« dictates of his conſcience : well, my con- 
« ſcience commands me to keep my 12 


— 6 beys *. 


» Madame de Coulange s letters, Memoirs of the 
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The biſhop of Chartres and the biſhop 
of Meaux diſputed for the hondur of con- 
ſecrating Fenelon. Monſieur de Meaux 
claimed it as being the dioceſan biſhop. - 
Monſieur de Chartres pleaded the rights 
of friendſhip. Marais, at Fenelon's in- 
treaty, reſigned the ceremony to Boſſuet; 
but reſolved not to be preſent, ſince he 
could not perform it. AY 


Madame de Maintenon deſired, that 
the archbiſhop.of Gambray might be con- 
ſecrated at Saint-Cyr ; and that the three 

Children of France might be preſent. Fe- 
nelon knew that his principles were ſuſ- 
pected : he was apprehenſive that his ele- 
vation would expoſe him to envy, and 
Taiſe him new enemies; that his ſentiments - 
concerning a difintereſted love of God, 
and the mercenary. hope of reward; were 
too well liked, and too much followed to 
be forgiven him. He went to viſit Bg det 3 


he tried every method to ſoften him, and to 
recover his friendſhip. He kneeled, he 1 
called him his father, maſter, friend, and | 
proteſted that he would never preach any. 
other doctrine but his. Boſſuet, overcome 
by this ſubmiſſion, gave him back all his 
writings in favour of Quietiſm, Fenelon 
intreated him to keep ſome to ſerve as teſ- 
timonies againſt bim, if ever he varied from 
= [ _ -the- 
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the true doctrine. No monſteur,” ſaid. 
Boſſuet, I deſire no other ſecurity but 
your word.“ | | | 
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CHAPTER XI 
Fenelon oppoſed to Boſſuet: 


E * E doctrine of the two prelates 
was ſoon found to be very oppoſite, 
and occaſioned great confuſion. The 
Quietiſts, who only preached up the tran- 
quillity of the ſoul and entire ſelf-renunci-. 
ation, were treated by all as the diſturbers. 
of the publick peace. 


Madame Guion was employed in de- 
fending herſelf againſt the accuſations of 
Boſſuet; ſhe had only a ſuperficial know- 
| ledge of the monkiſh writers, and there- 
fore intreated Fenelon to furniſh her with 
proper extracts from them. Fenelon un- 
dertook this taſk ; but performed it with 
great caution, leſt he ſhould give any 
wound'to the ſentiments of the true myſt- 
icks, which he thought he underſtood: 
much better than the biſhop of Meaux. 


At. 
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At length madame Guion's vindication 


appeared. In manuſcript it had excited 


Boſſuet's compaſſion; printed, it embar- 
raſſed him greatly. Nothing can be 


ſtronger than this apology: the author in- 


deed no otherwiſe proves that her pious 
dreams are good, than by quoting other 
dreams of the ſame kind; but the dream 
ers ſhe quotes had been canonized, beati- 
fied, invoked, or were ſoon to be ſo. 


 Boſluet, who was always inclined to- 
wards eccleſiaſtical tyranny, jealous, per- 
haps, of his diſciple's reputation, and of his 
own influence and power moſt certainly 
tenacious, required Fenelon to condemn 
the doctrine of his friend, telling him that 

it would be more honourable for him to 
decide as a. judge, than to be condemned 
as an accomplice. The writing was 
drawn up, and ſhewn to madame de 
Maintenon, who approved of it. Fenelon 
propoſed modifications, Boſſuet made pro- 


miſes: each complained that the other: 
had failed in his part. | 


The biſhop of Meaux was not diſcou- 
raged by this obſtinate reſiſtance ;. he ſent: 


the archbiſhop of Cambray his .paſtoral, 


letter upon the books examined at Iſſy, 
and required him. to ſign it. Fenelon, 
| | then. 


— 


„aun fr the An 


then preparing to go to his dioceſe, looked 
over the margins haſtily; the letter ap- 
peared to him to be a libel againſt ma- 
dame Guion: he was enraged at 15 and 
refuſed his 3 | | 


This refuſal irritated Boſſuet. c What, | 
faid he to the duke de Chevreuſe, who 


came to return him the paper unſigned, 


will he abandon three biſhops, to ſuppert 
and defend a woman! The bare ſufpi- 
cion of this would diſgrace him at court; 
what would the certaimy do? and to 
what kind of books is it that he is re- 
ſolved to be the martyr ?? In vain Boſ- 
ſuet exclaimed: Fenelon was obſtinate, 
and the duke de Chevreuſe n him back 


5 R K & @©&A 


his paſtoral letter. 


Compaffion, perhaps, had pleaded with 


Fenelon in behalf of his oppreſſed friend; 


perhaps he thought that abſolute ſubmion- 


' promiſed by the abbeof Saint- Vallery, was 


become meanneſs 'in the. archbiſhop of 
Cambray, who had his ſhare alſo of the 
infallibility of the chureh; and it is not im- 
poſſible but he {yielded too eaſily to the 
inſinuations of vanity, which perſuaded 


him, that in an exalted n repre 
Was —— 


Boſſuet 4 


Baoſſuet not turned all his rage upon 
madame Guion; he exacted a blind ſub- 


miſſion of her, and obtained only a poſi- 


tive denial. The biſhop, who could not 


_ diſpenſe with diſobedience, had recourſe to 


thoſe acts of authority and violence which 
had converted more Huguenots than even 


his preaching had done. Madame Guion, 
_ _ terrified at the prelate's threatening her 
with a letter:de eachet, in order to prove 


her a heretick, ſigned all they deſired *. 5 


Madame de Maintenon, who had been 
aſfured by Marais and Boſſuet, that Fe- 


nelon would be prevailed upon to ſign the 


paſtoral letter, was ſhocked at his refuſal, . 


and expreſſed her diſſatisfaction. Fenelon 


juſtified himſelf ; he ſaid, that he had pro- 


miſed to condemn madame Guion's er- 
rors, but not her perſon; that he had 


performed his promiſe j that the dignity of 
his office would not permit him to make 


a ſcandalous entry in his dioceſe, -by com- 


plying with what the biſhop of Meaux 


had required. I have,” faid he to ma- 


dame de Maintenon, publickly ſhewn, 
that I eſteemed madame Guion, and I 
© am now urged to calumniate her. No- 
thing has been proved againſt her; and 


; | - ? 


— 
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* I am required to accuſe her to the 

© church, as guilty of crimes deſerving the 
flames. I have explained her. expreſ- 
* ſions which are obſcure, by her ſenti- 
© ments which I have carefully examined; 
© and it is expected, that I ſhould con- 
© demn her ſentiments, on account of her 
+ expreflions. To you, madame I have 
5 ſacrificed: my opinion; J will ſacrifice 
© my friend to no perſon whatever. I 
© have ſigned the thirty-four articles of 
* Ifly ; but my name ſhall never be ſeen 
4 below a libel.” x 


* 


Boſſuet, now more violently: enroged; | 


made madame Guion ſuffer for the firm- 


neſs of her friend; he accuſed her of dog- 
matizing, after ſhe had . promiſed to be 
filent, and of remaining concealed at Pa- 
ris, notwithſtanding ſhe had declared ſhe 
would go to drink the waters of Bourbon. 
He artfully procured one of thoſe particular 
orders, which a prince, who is well in- 
formed of all affairs, never grants without 
difficulty, and which the boldeſt 1 
never counterſigns without fear. 


In conſequence of this order, madame 
Guion was arreſted, and carried to the 
houſe of the governour of Vincennes; 
The king could not reſolve to give a more 
rigorous order. Madame de Maintenon, who- 
1 | loved: 
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loved the accuſed devotee, and hated vio- 
lence, had ſollicited the king in her fa- 
vour. Madame Guion was not likely to 
trouble the ſtate : it is not devout contem- 
platiſts who occaſion revolutions. It 
would however have been ſufficient to have 
confined her in a convent ; but ſuch mo- 
deration did not agree with the ſcheme 
that was formed to ruin the archbiſhop of 
Cambray; and Lewis was weak enough 
to order her to be ſhut up in the tower of 
Vincennes, This rigour made madame 
Guion appear more guilty, and Fenelon's 
principles more doubtful. 


Fenelon revenged himſelf nobly on his 
enemies, by the virtues he diſplayed in his 
dioceſe. The Flemings, who had never 
had an archbiſhop that would deign to 
preach the word of God to them, were 
ſurpriſed, delighted, edified, to ſee their 
new prelate deſcend every day from his 
epiſcopal chair, fatigued with apoſtolickx 
zeal, teaching children the firſt elements 
of religion, leaving to his vicars the eaſy 
duties, and reſerving the moſt laborious 
to himſelf, keeping an almoner to diſtri- 
bute his revenues among the poor, and not 
to mutter over maſs for him. In a word, 
to find that he always remembered he was 
their paſtor, and ſought to make them 
forget he was not their countryman *. 
Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 

From 
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From Cambray, he regulated the princes 
education with the fame authority as he 
did while he was at Verfailles; the pro- 
greſs they made in their ſtudies ſeemed to 


render his preſence uſeleſs, though his con- 


verſation was neceſſary to make thoſe ſtu- 
dies delightiul to them. 


Mean time the bi ſhop of Chartres inceſ- 


ſantly employed all his cares to remove 
from madame de Maintenon whatever had 


a tincture of Quietiſm. Her confeſſors 


had always been her council; and they, in- 


| ſtead of diſengaging her from affairs of ſtate, 


perſuaded her to attempt to govern, that 
they might govern under the ſhadow of 


her name, either becauſe they were ſoli- 


citous to countermine ſome powerful in- 
trigues, or that they did not think it be- 


neath the majeſty of religion to -be pro- 


tected by a woman, to whom they attri- 


buted the abilities and the virtues of a great 
man. A brief, by which the pope put the 
holy-ſee under her protection, authorized 
her to enter into the affairs of the church, 
which ſhe ſometimes did as a witneſs, never 
as an arbitrator, and always contrary to 


her inelination. 


CHAP, 


en 11 A P T E R XI. 
7 be death of the archbiſhop of Paris. 


4 R LAI, archbiſhop abs Mud, fi- 1695. 
niſhed an impure life by a ſcandalous 
death. He had for — word been in diſ- 
grace at court, but accuſtomed to ſupport 
himſelf with the royal authority in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the clergy, he was willing to 
preſerve ſome remains of reſpect and con- 
ſideration, by declaring again that he was 
inveſted with it. The biſhop of Orleans 
courageouſiy accuſed him of Faldhtiol ; and 
told him, that he impoſed upon that auguft 
aſſembly. The king, when he was in- 
dne what had paſſed, ſent the arch- 
biſhop orders to retract publickly what he 
had ſaid, and forbid him for the future, to 
NN geg 4 0 8 gra] 


Hattki was- ids with — 
'Aroke z he departed for Conflans, hat 
himſelf up in his cloſet, and forbad, as. 
uſual; any of his domeſticks to interrupt 
bim: a precaution which» was attributed 
to his fears of their perceiving that he was 
e with the 22 N 

Wien. 
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with great anguiſh of mind, he took a re- 
view of all the mortifications he had ſuf- 
fered, and the many crimes he had com- 
mitted. . His ſervants, ſurpriſed that they 
were not called, entered his. apartment, 
and found their maſter in an apoplectick 
flit, ſtruggling with death. They flew to 

aris to get proper aſſiſtance ; the dutcheſs 
de Leſdiguieres arrived in haſte, but the 
curate of the pariſh was not ſent for. The 
archbiſhop, without ſhewing any ſigns of 
repentance, died in the arms of his miſ- 
treſs, who was ſoon comforted for his loſs. 
pravbewlover®, © oo % 
The king was at Marly when he was in- 
formed of Harlai's death. Let me not 
© be ſollicited for this poſt,” ſaid he, I 
© will beſtow it upon merit only.” The 
archbiſhop of Rheims, treated with great 
ſeverity, the memory of a man whole 
faults he ſhould not have mentioned, be- 
cauſe he had always been his enemy. The 
king heard of it, and was extremely of- 
ſended. The count de Grammont ſaid to 
the archbiſhop, Monſieur de Rheims, 
< it is a great happineſs to be alive. | 


No ſacred orator would pronounce Har- 
Hi's funeral oration: this general refuſal 
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Was 
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was a remainder of ancient probity. Fa- 
ther Gaillard preached a ſermon upon the 
uncertainty of life, but d not a word 
of we deceaſed prelate. | 


The publick named the bd of 
Cambray for the ſee of Paris; madame de 
Maintenon aſked. Hebert, the curate of 
Verſailles, what e people's opinions 
concerning it. Many perſons think, 
replied Hebert, < that, if monſieur de Fe- 
< nelon had not been fo lately promoted, 
< the choice would have fallen upon him; 
and they deſire it ſo earneſtly, that they 
< would have this firſt inſtance of the 
< king's tavour, e the ecm; of A 

e der. dib wall 0 


14%, "You j a e e de 
Maintenon; © the reaſon which hinders us 
from propoſing monſieur de Fenelon; 
but we have ſtill. the biſhops of Meaux 
and Chilons ; 3 which of the two would 
< you name for the archbiſhoprick of Pa- 
© ris? Him who ſhould refuſe it, re- 
plied Hebert, and certainly monſieur de 
2 Chalons will not accept of it.” 


3 de No alles had been 
raiſed to the eccleſiaſtical dignities, with- 
out the interpoſition of the Jeſuits, upon 
whom. they ere at that time. His 


coctrine 
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doctrine was not ſuſpected; and pie 
was ſo eminent, that the dutcheſs de Noail- 
les, who died with the reputation of a ſaint, 
had no other confeſfor than her ſon. Ma- 
-dame de Maintenon propoſed this prelate 
for the vacant ſee of Paris; and the next 
day the king defired the marſhal deNoailles | 
to write to his brother, to come inſtantly 
to court; The biſhop of Chalons excuſed 
himfelf on accaunt of the duties of his ſta- 
tion. The king diſpatched a courier to 
him; and madame de Maintenon wrote 
kim a very prefling letter. The prelate came 
to Verſailles; and the king immediately 
offered him the vacant ſee. The biſhop re- 
Preſented to his majeſty, that he was very 
happy at Chalons ; that he did ſome good 
there which probably he ſhould not be able 
to do at Paris, Where he would meet with 
continual oppoſition; that he ſhould have 
for enemies the Jeſuits, whoſe refentments 
he would not enter into; the Janſeniſts, 
whoſe opinions he fhould always oppoſe ; 
the Quietiſts, againſt whom he had already 
declared; all the ecdlefiafticks, whom ha- 
bit and the example of Harlai had har- 
dened in ignorance and vice; and the whole 
court, which would not tamely ſuffer that 
corruption of manners which now pre- 
vailed, ſhould be repreſſed by church 
diſcipline. Theſe are powerful ene 
mies, fatd the king to him, but you may 

depend upon all my authority. 
3 Noailles 
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Noailles accepted the archbiſhoprick 
upon this promiſe. The Jeſuits were buſy 
in determining their choice of the perſon 
whom they ſhould propoſe to the my for 
the ſee of Paris, and it was already filled. 
Father de la Chaiſe knew it no ſooner than 
the publick; and never pardoned either 
Noailles or madame de Maintenon for this 
ſuppoſed injury. The king ſaid to his 
courtiers, If I had known, a man more 
« warthy of this ſee. than the biſhop of 
« Chalons, he ſhould not have had it.* _ 


The new archbiſhop ſhewed leſs ſolici- 
tude for his own.preferment, than for that 
of his family. He made uſe of an expreſ- 
fon like the king's, to procure for his. bro- 
ther the abbe de Noailles the . bifhoprick 
of Chalons, which he had juſt quitted. 
«© Sire,” ſaid he to the king, © if I knew 
< one more proper for it, I would propoſe 
him to your majeſty.“ The abbé de 
Noailles was not yet arrived to the age re- 
quired by the canons; but great piety and 
a premature knowlege, diſpenſed with it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


7 he een of the Maxims of the 
och ſaints. | 


HILE madame Guion eſpouſed 
Jeſus Chriſt at Vincennes in one 
of her extacies, ſung her loves, ſighed out 
her misfortunes, made parodies on the 
works of Quinault, endeavoured to have as 
many viſions as Maria d'Agrẽda, who had 
been lately canonized at Rome, and onl 
anſwered her judges with theſe words, 
God has favoured me ſo far as to overſhadow 
me by father la Combe, who likewiſe an- 
fwered to his judges, I have overſhadowed 
madame Guion in our Lord; Fenelon at 
Cambray was employed in defending her, 
in defending himſelf, in proving the or- 
thodoxy. of the Myſticks: and Boſſuet 
declaimed at Saint Cyr againſt Quietiſm, 
in conferences wherein the ladies propoſed 


to him their doubts, which he ſolved with 


the moſt convincing eloquence. 


Madame de la Maiſon- fort, the wit of 
the community, was not convinced by the 
3 firſt 
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firſt diſcourſes of the biſhop of Meaux 3 
ſhe put her difficulties in writing, theſe pa- 
pers are ſtill extant, In them may be ſeen a 
trainof ideas and ſentiments, a fund of erudi- 
tion and ſagacity, which would have ſeemed 
aſtoniſhing in a man. The biſhop an- 


ſwered 3 Madame de la Maiſon-fort 


appeareil ſatisfied; but a ſecret inclination. 


always drew her towards W of C 


| ß 
' Bofflivt: was Won aſhamed of having em- 


ployed againſt madame Guion thoſe rigo- 
rous methods, by which no one Was ever 
really converted. Noallles cauſed the pri- 


ſoner tobe removed from the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes to a convent at Vaugirard. This 


prelate, who al ways remembered, that tire 


only puniſhment proper to be inflifted 
on any perſon wandering in error, is to 


be directed to the right way, brought her 


back by his inſtructions to ideas more holy 
and more pure; and obtained without 


any conſtramt, a dive wh all cher 


errors. N | 4 


Fenelon's hook atlength appeared, under 


the title of An Explication of the Maxims 
of the Saints. The ſtyle of it was pure 
and elegant, the principles artfully ſhewn, 
the contradictions reconciled with great 


addreſs. The author appeared to be equal- 
Vol. * D ly 


rere — 
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ly apprehenſive of being accuſed of adopt - 
ing the principles of Molinos, and of aban- 
doning thoſe of ſaint Thereſa; ſometimes 
attributing too much to charity, ſome- 
times giving too little to hope. Among 
his propoſitions, one eſtabliſhes the reality 
of a ſtate in which God is beloved here on 
earth merely for his own' ſake. Others, 
that a ſoul, oppreſſed with doubt and an- 
xiety, might in thoſe agonizing inoments 
which the Myſticks call the laſt trials, 
make an abſolute ſacrifice of paradiſe and 
its ſalvation to God. In general, the book 
might be defended; but it would have 
been more prudent. to have burned it. Fe- 
nelon read his work to the archbiſhop of 
Paris, who adviſed him to ſuppreſs it ; to 
the abbe Pirot, chancellor of the church 
of Paris, and doctor of the Sorbonne, who 
earneſtly recommended it to him to give 
it to the world, and told Hebert, that it 
_ 2vas a book of gold; to the Jeſuits of the 
college of Clermont, who promiſed to 
ſupport it ; and to the abbe Fleuri, who 
thought, that what he did not underſtand 
2 it was as beautiful as that which he 


When Boſſuetheard of it, he exclaimed 
with his accuſtomed vehemence, Well, 
let him write, let his book appear before 
< mine; but let him take care, for if he 

. | goes 


— 
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© aſide from the truth, he. ſhall find me 
© tracing his ſteps to bring him back to it. 


I will raiſe my voice; and, if there is a 
« neceflity for it, I will carry my com- 
© plaints te Rom. 1413 


Apparently he took this reſolution, in 
order to reconcile himſelf with Rome; for 


he had been one of the moſt zealous Gal- 


licans of the aſſembly of the clergy in the 
year 1082. 2 FRI 
The Quietiſts conceived ; great hopes 
from this book; they ſpread about a print 
to declare, that a prophecy of madame 
Guion's was-accompliſhed. She had pre- 
dicted, that prayer would revive: under a 
child, by whom ſhe meant the duke of 
3 This picture, propoſed by 
Fenelon, deſigned by Silveſtre, and en- 
graved by le Clerc, repreſented the duke 
of Burgundy, in the habit ef a ſhepherd, 
with a crook in his hand, in the midſt of 
a great number of animals of every ſpecies, 
with theſe words of the eleventh: chapter 
of Ifaiab, Puer parvulus illuminabit eos. 


The duke of Anjou was in a corner, re- 
preſented like a naked child drawing a 
ſerpent out of its hole; and the duke of 
Berry, ftill at the breaſt, in the arms of 


his nurſe, and playing with an aſp, which 
5 


he 


Feb. 
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he had in his hand. Madame Guion was 


doubtleſs meant by the nurſe. By theſe 
emblems they deſigned to repreſent all 
es, all ranks, and every paſſion, calmed 
and ſubdued by that ſpirit of prayer which 
we eh had eee 


Fenelon being. at Cambray, When his 
book was publiſhed, the — de Beau- 
villiers, who had cauſed it to be printed, 
preſented a copy of it to the king, who 
was at Marly, and ſent one to Boſſuet. 
Pontchartrain, then comptroller- general, 

and afterwards chancellor, decried the book 
to the king, and told him, that none but 
/ knaves or dupes approved of it. Maurice 
le Tellier, archbiſhop of Rheims, treated 


it no leſs ſeverely in a letter he wrote to 


his majeſty. The king, who did not 
think a miniſter of ſtate, and a Janſeniſt 
bi were proper judges of a theological 
cru ſent for Nader who aſſured * 
that the biſhop and the miniſter were but 
too much in the right. The king re- 
proached him with his ſilence upon an af- 
fair of ſuch conſequence, with his con- 
nexions with Fenelen, and his extreme 
ſolicitude to coflſecrate him archbiſhop of 
Cambray. Boſſuet threw himſelf at the 
king's feet, wept, groaned, and implored 
his forgiveneſs, for not having revealed to 
him the fanataciſm of his brother. I 
charge 
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© charge your conſcience,” ſaid the king 
to him, with all the misfortunes which 
© I foreſee. God is my witneſs that the 
< leaſt ſuſpicion againſt Fenelon would 
have excluded him for ever from e e- 
5 * cleliaſtical dignities.” | 


This prince, WhO And Fu — pro- | 
ſecuted Quietiſm in Italy, thought it a 
much greater evil than it really was, and 
ſaw with indignation the hereſy ſteal into 
his court, and even approach his throne, 
He hated all ſectaries; he was apprehen- 
ſive of the leaſt innovation in religion; he 
had deſtroyed the Huguenots, and proſe- 
cuted the Janſeniſts, at the hazard of 
making his kingdom one conti nhued waſte; 
and he was now informed, that the faith 

of din famiy and his *. were in danger. 


He 4 . ano de 
Maintenon for baving concealed the 
friendſhip, between Fenelon. and madame 
Guion; for her ſolicitude to procure him 
the archbiſhoprick of Cambray; and the 
private conferences ſne had had with 
him. In vain ſhe repreſented to him, 


/- that the ſuſpicions which had been con- 


ceived againſt monſieur de Fenelon, had 
given way to the hopes which he had given 
of his read ineſs to renounce his errors; 
that at the examination at Iſſy, he ſhewed 


DU 3 ths. 
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the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion; and, that ſome 
regard ought to be paid to a man ſo eſti- 
mable for his piety, and ſo diſtinguiſhed 
for his underftanding. The king rejected 
all theſe. excuſes, and appeared to be ſo 


highly offended, that madame de Mainte- 


non would have thought herſelf _— if 
that bad been poſſible, 


nF ather de la Chaiſe was . : he 
Teplied, that the book of Maxims was an 
excellent book; that the Catholicks were 


greatly edified by it; and that only Janſe- N 


\ 


ala: could diſapprove of it. 
Father: nay was the firſt who had 


diepreſſed Quietiſm 2 and father de la 


Chaiſe had revived it in France. However, 
the whole ſociety did not engage in this 
diſpute, which proves, that the king's 
confeflor is not always its organ. The 
ſociety has its intereſts to purſue, the con- 
feſſor may have paſſions to gratify. Father 
de la Rue preached: againſt diſintereſted 
love, and father Bourdaloue candidly 


_owned to madame de Maintenon, that 


the archbiſhop's book was not exact; and 
that being written in the vulgar: tongue, 
it might be dangerous. This frankneſs 
embroiled him with father de la Chaile ; 4 
but n was . to Maar 


1. 
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The king, alarmed by Boſſuet, pacified 
by his confeſſor, ſuſpended his judgment of 
the book ; but remembered that Fenelon 
made politick romances, and was afraid 
that he ſhould make a religious one like- 
wiſe, eſpecially fince he found that the wo- 
men were extremely fond of a new book, 

which was alread ſchled The bible of the lit- 
le church. Harfe 1 


a — —t_ — "WI „ an * 1 * 8 — 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Propoſals for an accommodation. | 


T7 Enelon, when he returned to Paris, 
J“ liſtened only to the clamours of thoſe 
who envied him, was unmoved with the ap- 
plauſes of his friends, propoſed means to 
ſtop the ſcandal his book had given, of- 
fered to retouch it, to explain what was 
obſcure in it, and to ſuppreſs all that ſeemed 
dangerous. He waited upon madame de 
Maintenon, whom he found employed in 
reading his bock. Here, ſaid ſhe to him, 
is a chapter, which I have read nine 
times, and cannot yet comprehend.“ It 
was the chapter upon the marriage of the 


e D 4 TY ſoul, 
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- foul, with which the courtiers \ were greatly 
diverted, e N ths 


2 Madam,” replied the archbiſhop, © you 
may read it a hundred times, and it will 
© ſtill appear incomprehenſible to you. 
© The books of the Myſticks are obſcure, 
© and it is not at court where you can learn 
to underſtand chem.“ It is doubtleſs 
from thence,” ſaid madame de Mainte- 
non, * that ſo many ſhocking clamours 

proceed againſt your book. When I 
«© think it is you who wrote it, my appre- 
* henfions ceaſe.” 


CF C7 FF .- . * 1 1 . 
* 
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Eight days after this i interview, madame 
de Maintenon-ſpoke to him again concern- 
ing the new clamours his book had excited, 
and expreſſed reat grief for them. But, 
monſieur, added ſhe, * you are too pru- 
dent, not to have conſulted wiſe and 
learned friends upon your work, and too 
© docile not to have been regulated by 
© their opinions.“ Ves, madam,” re- 
ped the biſhop of Cambray, I ſhewed 
my work to the cardinal de Noailles, 
« 'who'read and examined it, and whatever 
© heobjeRed to I have ſuppreſſed; I ſhewed 
© it to — Tronſbny Fleuri, and He- 
© bert, who approved it. The biſhop of 
© Meaux condemns it, becauſe it has ap- 
6 7 before * "0s through the ſo- 
* licitude 
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* licitude of my friends, who had the care 


of printing it during my abſence, and 


were afraid that the biſhop of Meaux, 
being offended at my not having fub- 
< mitted the manuſcript to his examina- 
1 "tron; would ſupprels i it by nin 


{Madame do Maintenon propoſed con- 
a og Cardinal de Noailles, who was 
always a friend to peace, earneſtly deſired 
them. Fenelon conſented, provided the 
biſhop of Meaux was excluded from them. 
He entertained a ſtrong reſentment for the 
invectives this prelate had thrown out a- 
gainſt his book; for the name of heretick 
which he had given him; for the ſeverity 
with which he had mentioned his book to 
the king at Marly; and particularly for 
fome words that had efcaped him in the 
hearing of all the courtiers. 5 The biſhop - 
of Cambray, faid be, has often rold | 
me, that, in the interiour practice u 
„ contrition, he was as much to be blamed 
as the Moliniſts. DRE e 


Hebert, who was always a * for his 
friends, repeated to F nab what Boſſuet 
had ſaid. Fenelon, the mildeſt, the moſt 
moderate of men, made efforts to conceal 
his indignation from Hebert, which he 


perceived; Wr he could not help 
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ſaying *, If monſieur Boſſuet ſaid thoſe 
words. monſieur Boſſuet is a moſt diſ- 
© honeſt man. I have never, but in con- 
feſſion, mentioned to him the move- 


ments of my ſoul; and if he knows them 
© he could know them only by that means.” 


The biſhop of Meaux printed afterwards 


what he had thus publickly declared. 'The 


- biſhop of Cambray, in his anſwer, told him 


it was an unprecedented thing to abuſe the 


ſacred ſecreſy of confeſſion: nothing in 


this diſpute cauſed more ſcandal, 


Mean time the. biſhop, of Meaux. told 


the king, that Fenelon, by his obſtinacy 
in rejecting the -. propoſed conferences, 


would himſelf condemn his book. Ma- 


dame de Maintenon, who was often told 


by her friend, that he only wanted a pri- 
vate converſation with the king to unde- 


ceive him intirely, procured him an au- 


dience. Fenelon told the king, that he 
bad only explained the Maxims of the 
ſaints, which he had particulary ſtudied; 
and that if any improper expreſſion had eſ- 
caped him, they ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the 
next edition. The king, after this converſa- 
tion, was more incenſed againſt the accuſed 
prelate than before, either becauſe the pre- 
ſence of a man, who was now odious to 


1 1 Mar uſcript Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 5 


him, 


* 
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him; awakened all his anger, or becauſe 
his ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by thoſe 


very arguments which he had made uſe of to 
remove them. He ſhewed great reſent- 
ment againſt madame de Maintenon, re- 
proached her again with the ſecfet confe- 
rences, accuſed cardinal de Noailles of 


weakeneſs, and told Marais that he had 


expected more from his known zeal. 


They repreſented to him, that Fenelon 
was not yet condemned, and promiſed 
him that the affair ſhould be terminated by 


gentle methods. The archbiſhop pro- 
poſed more ample explications; madame 


de Maintenon mentioned this ſcheme to 


the king, who approved of it. Boſſuet, 
enraged that his prey ſhould be thus 
ſnatched from him, declared that explica- 
tions were artful evaſions, inſiſted upon a 
formal recantation, produced a long. liſt 
of divines, who diſapproved of the book, 
and raiſed the king's reſentment againſt 


madame de Maintenon, father de laChaiſe, 


and. the whole court. We 

The mh not N able to judge of 
the dilpute, reaſoned upon the diſputants. 
They endeavoured to diſcover the cauſe of 
Boſſuet's animoſity, and Fenelon's obſtinacy; 
zeal for religion, ſaid they, inſpires charity 
not rage; the biſhop of Cambray's great re- 


| putation . gives — to the biſhop of 
6 


Meaux, 
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Meaux. Ile thinks the praiſes which 
are beſtowed on others injurious to his 
fame; he will not believe that the tradi- 
tion of the church, concerning an article 
of ſuch importance, could eſcape him. 
He has always loved the court better than 
his dioceſe ; he has ambition; he has loſt 
the place of firſt almoner to the dauphineſs; 
he wants to recover it in the houſhold of the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, and to exclude Fe- 
nelon, who has a better claim to it than 
himſelf. Others ſaid, that before his diſ- 
pute with Fenelon, he was fure of the 
place; that his ſuperiority was too gene- 
rally acknowledged to ſuffer him to be ſuſ- 
pected of jealouſy, as if a ſuperiour or an 
equal wad only excite it; that his zeal, 
which was perhaps too vehement, pro- 
ceeded from his adherence. to truth, 
which made him forget ' what he owed to 
friendſhip, to fulfil the duties of his function; 
that, as guardian of the doctrine contained 
in the articles. of Iſſy, he was juſtly enra- 
ged againſt Fenelon, who, after having 
ligned thoſe articles, condemned them 
by a book which made a ſchiſm in the 


CHAP: 


CHAPTER XV. 


kn, ſubmits bis Joab 1 the Judge 
ment f Rome.” | 


\ Enclon defended the book which is 
was not allowed to explain, and was 
anſwered by Boſſuet. One had on his 
ſide the court and the college of Clermont; 
the other, the Janſeniſts and che city. 
Here the biſhop of Meaux's Paſtoral in- 
ſtruction was looked upon as a complete 
refutation of the book of Maxims. There, 
they maintained that it was an apology for 
it: but why all this animoſity, this fer- 
vour of oppoſition, they cried ; theſe two 
biſhops maintain the ſame doQrine, they 
differ only in their expreſhons ; are meer 
words of conſequence enough to give oc- 
caſion for ſuch ſcandalous ſcenes ? By wiſe 
and diſintereſted perſons Fenelon was 
blamed for having wrote the book, and 
Boſſuet for having condemned „ 1111/4, 


Madame * en 8 neu- 
tral in this affair: eſteem, friendſhip, 
compaſiion, bound hey to Fenelon wt 

cle 
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theſe ſentiments were leſs forceable than a 
ſecret regret which ſhe felt, yet poſſibly con- 
cealed even from herſelf, for having ſo long 
confided the care of her conſcience to a 
man accuſed of a monſtrous hereſy. The 
biſhop of Meaux endeavoured to animate 
her againſt Fenelon, a powerful inclina- 
tion ſtill drew her towards hitn ; the biſhop 
of Chartres, who directed her conſcience, 
filled her with ſcruples. In this perplexed 
ſtate of mind ſhe deſired to ſee the-here- 
tick again, and to confront him with car- 
dinal de Noailles. The cardinal” owned 
that he had examined the book, but de- 
! nied that he had a red of it. This con- 
il verſation increaſed her doubts. and her un- 
li | eaſineſs. + Diſpute, gentlemen,* ſaid ſhe to 
| them; © and if poſſible let each prove him 
« ſelf in the right.“ If ſhe had been a 
Qvietiſt, would Quietiſm have been an 
errour? f 4 6. N 2} 25 Wiege 


Fenelon flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
find powerful protectors at Rome, where 

_ He knew his adverſaries had no influence. 

He was adviſed by all his friends to carry 

his cauſe there, upon the firſt inſtance that 

ſhould be made for that purpoſe. Father 

de la Chaiſe wrote in the king's name to 
cardinal de Janſſon, and intreated him to 

protect the Maxims of the Saints, the doc- 

trine of which muſt neceſſarily be pure, 

RT 8 ſince, 
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fince it was oppoſed by all the Janſeniſts. 
The cardinal aſſured the king in his an- 
ſwer, that he ſhould be obeyed. + When 
the king read theſe diſpatches he ſent for 
father de la Chaiſe, and reproached him 
ſeverely with his preſumption in daring to 
abuſe his name, would not liſten to his ex- 
cuſes, and commanded Torcy to difavow 
inſtantly what the Jeſuit had wrote. 


Madame de Maintenon, at the earneſt 
intreaties of the biſhop of Cambray, gave 
the king to underſtand that, to preſerve 
peace in France, this conteſt muſt be de- 
cided at Rome. The king did not oppoſe 
it; Fenelon took his ſilence for a permiſ- 
ſion, and afterwards for an order, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to the pope. - Cardinal de 
Bouillon offered to haſten his journey under 
pretence that his preſence wasneceſlarythere, 
becauſe he was to ſucceed to the place of 
dean of the ſacred college after the deaths 
of Cibo and Altieri; he aſſured Fenelon, 
that he would manage it ſo as to become 
maſter of all the deliberations: but to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſs of his negotiation he de- 
ſired that he might be charged with the 
king's affairs at the court of Rome. Fa- 
ther de la Chaiſe repreſented to Janſſon, 
that it was time he ſhould enjoy the bene- 
fits with which the king deſigned to re- 
ward his ſervice. Janſſon fell into this 
ſnare, and, in all his diſpatches, intreated 

| 2x £2 
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that cardinal de Bouillon | might be ſent 
ſpeedily to ſucceed him, alledging that the 
title of the king's ambaſſador joined to that 
of dean of the ſacred college, would be 
_ . to _ N of the 


The 3 nada an kn to "EIN ; 
he remembered the affair of the i intercept- 
ed letters, and could never pardon him 
for having attempted to procure for his 
nephew the title of prince Dauphin, on 
account of his principality of Dauphine in 
Auvergne; bur Pontchartrain and 'Forcy 
were gained over, and Bouillon was ap- 
pointed ambaſſador. Vain, reſtleſs, am- 
bitious, obliged to the Jeſuits for his recal 
from baniſhment, a perſonal enemy to 


Noailles, an intimate friend of Fenelon's, 
proud of bis birth, made more inſolent by 


is misfortunes, without abilities for af- 


fairs of the leaſt con 3 2 | 


tuous enough to undertake the moſt di 
cult and important, who wiſhed for no- 


thing more ardently than to give trouble 


to the king: whom he could never forgive 
for his exile and the loſs of the biſhoprick 
of Liege: ſuch was Bouillon, now ambaſ- 


ſador from the king to Rome, and atten- 


tive only to the intereſts of the archbiſhop 
of Cambray. He made Charonier, the 
Re” his ey a man remarkable 

tos 
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for his affectation of quoting the poets, his 
groſs. flattery, and. bis obſcene converla- 


tion. 


The fatigue of che journey, or the 
change of climate, had fuck an effect upon 
Bouillon 's conſtitution, that ſoon after his 
arrival at Rome, he was ſeized with a diſ- 
order which terminated in a real frenſy. 
All day he was melancholy, and ſunk in 
the extremeſt dejection; at night he was 
raving, he neither eat or ſlept, his mind 
was agitated with the moſt gloomy ideas, 
and he was obliged to be — inceſ- 
fantly, leſt: he ſhould make any attempt 
upon his life: however the baths; of Freſ- s 
cati reſtored: him to health, and cured his 
| Ane brain. | | 


n continued to . his 548 
5 4 to ſubmit, and Boſſier his reſolution 
to purſe him, I will raiſe my voice, e | 
ven to heaven, againft his errours, ſaid 
he, © the cauſe of: God: ſhall never be 
* baſely abandoned: although I ſhould be 
© alone in this oppoſition, yet alone will 1 
© reſiſt all. Souls are in danger; but God 
will never abandon either his church or 
me: whatever happens, truth will be 
* triumphant, and errour confounded *,* 


— Quinn, þ. age. * 1 
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If this vehement prelate had been con- 
demned, can it be * that en | 
have ſubmitted ? 


0 H A p T E R XVI. 
run, en back to bis aue, 


4 wad 


T" E E king): ok had: not or ins 
1 Fenelon of his poſt of-preceptor to 
the princes, would not permit him to go 
in perſon to Rome to ſollicit his affair, and 
propoſed to him to have a conference with 
the biſhop of Meaux. Fenelon ſeemed 
deſirous of avoiding the diſpute, either be- 
cauſe he hated Bouſſet, or was apprehen- 
five, that he ſnould be overwhelmed with 
his imperious volubility. However, at 
HFHeébert's perſuaſion, he facrificed his reſent- 
ment to the love of truth; and conſented to 
the propoſed conference, provided that car- 
dinal de Noailles and eight doctors of divi- 
nity were preſent, and that a ſecretary 
was permitted to take down in ring the 
objections and their anſwers *. He de- 
livered theſe conditions in writing to father 


„ Manuſcript Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 


Valois, who acted the part of a mediator, 
that he might keep his place, and ſerve 


Father la Combe, who was confined at 
Vincennes, confeſſed all that had paſſed 
between madame Guion and him; he 
once wrote a letter to his penitent, in 
which he recalled to his remembrance 
their former familiarities, and exhorted 
her to repentance. Cardinal Noailles 
cauſed this letter to be read to madame 
 Guion, who immediately exclaimed, to 
father la Combe, Mot unhappy: man 
© oh my God, how impenetrable are thy 
judgments !! | > 42930 


Madame Guion's woman, and a gen- 
tleman belonging to the duke of Orleans, 
accuſed her of having had criminal in- 
trigues; ſhe was ſent to the Baſtile, and her 
defender was now irrevocably ruined. This 
letter of father de laCombe's threw the king 
into an exceſs of rage: he looked upon ma 
dame Guion as a corrupter of virtue ; the 
dutcheſſes de Guiche, de Mortimar, . de 
Sully, de Chevreuſe, and de Beauvilliers, - 
as. corrupted; Fenelon as a protector of 
vice; and madame de Maintenon as an 
accomplice in all the evils ſhe had con- 


17 80 Manuſcript Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen, p. 508, 
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cealed, He often recalled to his remem- 
brance the devqut conferences at the h6- 
tel de Beauvilliers, and always. with new 
bitterneſs: and who knows rok far his 
| ſuſpicions went d if we may judge by thoſe 
tranſyorts:of rage to which he was: fo little 
accuſtomed; they ſpared not the pureſt 
virtue, or the moſt unblemiſhed character. 


: 9 4 i, £5: 'Y 
Mean time Fenelon, ſurrounded by his 
friends, diffipated his uneaſineſs by the in- 
nocent pleaſures of an eaſy and enlivened 
converſation. The abbe de Langeron en- 
tered the room with a dejected air, Have 
you received a letter from Flanders, my 
* Lord?” ſaid he, yes, replied the arch- 
biſhop, have they informed you of what 
has happened?” reſumed the abbe, yes, 
anfwered the archbiſhop, they have 
but have they told you,” ſaid the abbe, 
© that all your furniture, your books, and 
papers, are burned ?? yes, my dear 
abbe,* returned the archbiſhop, I know 
all this, and Lam already comforted. 


He reſumed with great calmneſs the a- 

able converſation which Langeron had 
interrupted, When a few minutes after- 
wards a letter from the king was delivered 
to him, he opened it without any precipt- 
tation, found he was ruined, and did not 
diſcover the leaſt emotion or change of co- _ 
18858 * 


\ 
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lour, juſt mentioned it to his friends,” and 
then: continued his: diſcourſe, 


Fenn though i: ſuddenly baniſhed 
to his dioceſe, ſtill preſerved his poſt of 
preceptor to the princes: this was all that 

the king 3 td the intreaties of ma- 

dame de Maintenon, and the tears of the 
duke of Burgundy. Cardinal de Noailles, 
and the biſhop of Chartres, who had 
formed great hopes from the conferences 
having been accepted, were convinced 
that the biſhop of Meaux had put ſome 


ſecret ſpring in motion to puniſn the arch- 
biſhop tor his obſtinacy. * 


Theſe two prelates were not enemies to 
the doctrine of the interiour life; and pro- 
bably, if they had not been apprehenſive, 
that the book of Maxims was rather an 
apology for madame Guion, than-an ex- 
plication of the ſentiments of the Myſticks, 
they would have been ſilent, or perhaps 
have joined Fenelon. The biſhop of 
Chartres had often declared, that his ſen- 
timents were the ſame as Fenelon 8, but that 
he expreſſed them differently ; and the 


archbiſhop of Paris ſeemed in theſe words, 


of his Paſtoral Inſtrudtion to engage himſelf 
in the defence of diſintereſted love. Lei 


us not blame that exceſs to which ſouls are 
carried by love the meaſure of the love of 
God is to love without meaſure. 

Madame 


nn —_—_ — — 
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Madame de Maintenon did not think 
herſelf entitled to enter into an affair 
which was laid before the holy ſee ; ſhe 
therefore expected in filence the deciſion 
of the church ; but ſhe intirely rooted out 
of Saint-Cyr the principles of the Myſt- 
icks : ſhe exhorted madame de la Maiſon- 
fort to conform to the ordinances, to walk 
towards God in more ſimple paths, and 
to reſume her former imperfeQions, rather 
than to preſerve thoſe which ſhe had ac- 
quired by her chimeras. Madame de la 
Maiſon-fort obeyed, but very ſoon after- 
wards ſhe had new viſions. 


. Boſſuet, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours, was not able to convince her of her 
errours, becauſe ſhe thought he had ſhewn 
great want ofcandourinſo boldly condemn- 
ing in Fenelon what he durſt not condemn 
in the ſaints. The biſhop ſought to re- 
concile a profound reſpect for the myſtical 
writers, with an abſolute contempt for 
_ defender; and this was not poſli- 
EIN 5 N 


From Cambray, Fenelon wrote a moſt 
edifying letter to the duke de Beauvilliers. 
In this letter, he neither complained of 
the king's ſeverity, the injuſtice of his e- 
nemies, nor the cabals of thoſe who 5 

| vie 
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vied him. He appeared calm, reſigned, 
ſuperiour to adverſity, ready to ſubmit, 


and convinced that diſintereſted love ought 


to be defended with the moſt perfect diſ- 


intereſtedneſs. This letter, which was 


printed in Paris, and tranſlated into: Ita- 
lian, gained him a great number of par- 


Boſſuet, who rather choſe to argue 
upon. prayer than to pray himſelf, wrote 
an anſwer to this letter. To terms which 
declared the moſt perfect reſignation, he 
gave a ſenſe which expreſſed a determined 
oppoſition; Already, faid he, his obe- 
* dience is arming itſelf againſt expected 
« defeats:;' and we ſhall ſee reſumed thoſe 
ſubtle refinements, which have given 
© ſo much trouble to paſt ages, and will 
* weary our own.“ | 


He openly reproached the archbiſhop 
of Cambray with inſinuating that prayer 
was perſecuted, that he might have the 
honour of falling a martyr to it, and en- 
gaged in theological reaſoning, which daz- 
zled the churchmen, and tired every one 
beſides: even his friends were mortified 
at the bitterneſs of his zeal; the miniſters 


diſapproved of it; Fleuri, Catalan, Lan- 


geron, blamed him loudly; and what did 
not his enemies fay ? his Apocalypſe was 
; | * 
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a meer revery; his notes upon David and 
Solomon pedantick ; his variations were a 
fine romance; his expoſition of the ca- 
tholick faith a mean palliation of the doc- 
trine of the church. Boſſuet was not ig- 
norant of theſe cenſures; he knew who 
propagated them; he might have ruined 
| — with a ſingle word; yet he had. them 
often at his table, either to oppoſe charity 
to malice, or to make them witneſſes of 


his triumph, or e tor: both * 
ene | #5 


8 H A P T E R XVIL. 
WW; . for and againſt the book of 


Maxims. 


T HE dif pute grew warmer 1 " 
5 ſcarce ad a book of Boſluet's, ap- 

pear, when it produced ſeveral anſwers 
= the archbiſhop of Cambray. Fene- 
lon. told him, with an engaging ſoftneſs, 
that he was the moſt OULageous of men. 
Boſſuet, replied with fury, and you the 
maoſt artful: far from lane in den the 


dn Account of Quitiſm Part Il p. 4. 0 
© hu» 
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© humility of a biſhop, I neither find that 
« ofachriſtian, nor even of a man.. 


The intentions of this prelate might be 
right, but certainly his malignity can never 
be juſtified; for when Fenelon proteſted 
that he would ſubmit to the deciſion of the 
church, Boſſuet never failed to cry out, 
that he would not ſubmit. He was entitled 
by his function to attack error, but not to 
render the perſon who was guilty of it, odi- 
ous. I had patience enough to read all 
theſe writings, and I never found any an- 
ſwer of Boſſuet to theſe words of F alen . 
T am that author whom you pretend to *** 
affettionately, yet would precipitate with Mo- 
linos into the abyſs of Quietiſm. You lament 
my misfortunes, and while you lament me you 

tear my reputation in pieces. 


Saint Francis de Salles was quoted b 
each party: it would have been better if 
both had abandoned him. Fenelon was 
to blame for following him, and Boſluet 
for explaining him +. The biſhop of Meaux 

Vol. IV. E ſhewed 


* Letter to the biſhop of Meaux. _ | 
+ © Spiritual lovers, ſpouſes of the king of heaven, 
« gaze at themſelves, purify, and adorn themſelves, as 
* much as poſſible ; not to be perfect, not for their own 
« ſatisfaction, not for the pleaſure of . contemplating 
“ themſelves, not to acquire a place in heaven, but to 
<« obey their ſpouſe; they do not purify themſelves e 
1 | ey 
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ſhewed as much unwillingneſs to acknow- 
ledge the errors of St. Frances de Salles, 
as the archbiſhop of Cambray to acknow- 
ledge his own; they both, by ſubſtituting 
authority in the place of reaſon, had en- 
gaged themſelves in difficulties which they 
could not remove. Boſſuet, aſtoniſhed at 1 
the genius and eloquence of his adverſary, 9 
trembled, or pretended to tremble, for re- N 
_-ligion. The counteſs of Grignan aſking 7 
him one day, whether the archbiſhop of 15 
'Cambray had fo much wit as he was faid _ 4 
to have. Ah! madam,” replied Boſſuet, 1 
© he has wit enough to make him extreme- | | R 
© ly dangerous.” | | 


Sept. Madame de Maintenon, equally ſolici- \ 

2698. tous to preſerve among her children purity { 
of faith as well as innocence of manners, 
intreated the king to diſmiſs three nuns 


' «© they may be pure; they do not adorn themſelves to 
cc appear beautiful, but only to pleaſe their lover, to 
c whom, if uglineſs was more agreeable than beauty, 


cc they would prefer uglineſs to beauty itſelf, Sr, Francis | „ 
% de Salles to mother de Chantal, and elſerubere. Ves, 
cc they would even prefer hell to paradiſe, if they knew 


ce that in hell they ſhould have a little more divine plea- | 
te ſure than in paradiſe ; ſo that if by the imagination of | 
& a thing impoſſible they knew that damnation was a 
cc little more agreeable to God than ſalvation, they would 
4 quit ſalvation and turn to damnation.“ The writing | 
of St. Francis de Salles is full of paſſages as ſingular as | 
this. Here we muſt drop the ſaint, confeſs that he has * 
been a mere man, and allow that the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray was to blame to copy ſo new a ſaint. UA 


from 


from Saint-Cyr, whoſe obſtinacy had re- 
ſiſted the arguments of the-biſhaps of Char- 
tres and Meaux. The,king went himſelf 
t Saint -Cyr with the ducheſs of Burgundy: 
he cauſed the community to be aflembled, 


and repreſented in very ſtrong terms the 


danger of new opinions; told them chat 
Quietiſm ſhould not reſiſt him who had 


cruſhed Janſeniſm; forbid them ever to 
receive again thoſe obſtinate nuns; pro- 
teſted that he took thoſe precautions to 
ſecure the houſe; of St. Pewis; againſt the 
ſhocks which it might receive after his 
death; and ſeveral times repeated, a reſtleſs 
and ſingular turn of miud is every where to be 
dreaded. 


He did not ſtop here; he was apprehen- 
five that. the, merit. and talents of the ladies 
de la Maiſan-fort, de Taur, and de Mon- 
taigle, who had been diſmiſſed, ſhould. one 
day inſpire the community with. an incli- 
nation to recall them: he wrote from Com- 
piegne to the ſuperiour, that it was his ex- 
preſs; command, theſe ladies ſhould not be 
again received into the community, either 
during his life, or after his death. 


daint-⸗Cyxr, always faithful to the inten- 


tions of its fqunder, has ever ſincę preſerved 
the treaſure of faith with ſo much the more 
Care, as it has been taught by a domeſtick 
. 5B  . ene 


wats 


' 
| 
; 
{ 
pf 
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example how eaſily it might be loſt. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon eſtabliſned a maxim 
there, with which errors may ſometimes 
be committed, but blame can never be 
incurred; and this maxim is an inviolable 
attachment to the holy ſee, and a blind 
ſubmiſſion to him who fills it. 


: . 1 
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＋ H E polemical writings were con- 


tinued upon both ſides. Fenelon 
complained that his adverſary wanted to 
make him an heretick, in ſpite of himſelf. 


Two biſhops gave each other publickly the 


lye; the faithful were ſcandalized at it, 
the libertines laughed, the duke de Nevers 
wrote ſatires, the king ſaid, I thought 
0 11 would have been ſilent till Rome 
© had ſpoke,” 8 0 R 


The wiſe were. afflicted to ſee two of 
the greateſt geniuſes of France employ 
their time and their wit in works whic 


would fink into oblivion with the diſputes 


which occaſioned them. - 'The criticks ob- 
425 NY ſerved, 


2 


— — 
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ſerved, that neither of theſe prelatesattacked 
the moral character of the other, although 


the connections of one with madame Guion 

had given room for a great deal of calum- 
ny, and the other's friendſhip for made- 
moiſelle de Vieux de Mauleon, had already 
furniſhed Jurieu with ſatyrical ſtories. 


The friends of Boſſuet (and no man ever 
had more) ſtill extol his moderation, and 
pretend that he might have ruined his 
enemy if he had not ſuppreſſed the exami- 
nation of madame Guion, who had charged 
Fenelon with having, according to that 
expreſſion in the ſong of ſongs, Climbed 1 
the palm tree and gathered the fruit. A baſe 
and abſurd calumny; baſe, for I have ſeen 
the original of. the verbal procefs in the 
hand of the abbẽ Pirot, and Fenelon is not 
mentioned in it; abſurd, for after the re- 
reproaches with which the king loaded 
thoſe who had concealed Fenelon's friend- 
ſhip for her, how improbable is it that they 
ſhould have dared to conceal her crimes ? 
Would the lieutenant of police have con- 
nived at this ſecrecy, he who would have 


- wrote a treatiſe againſt the Quietiſts, who 


was leſs apprehenſive of the reaſonings of 


I See ſurieu's paſtoral letters to the ſectaries of France. 
Father de la Chaiſe ſaid, that the biſhop of Meaux was 
more of a Mauleoniſt than a Moleniſt, See the Age of 
Lewis XIV. | f a 


„ Reynie 
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Reynie than of thoſe: letters de cachet- 
which are ſeldom reaſonable. The virtue 
of the archbiſnop of Cambray remained 
unſullied in a quarrel where his adverſaries 
were continually exclaiming that virtue was 
deſtroyed: even the character of madame 
Guion was at laſt eleared by the ſolemn 
teſtimony of an aſſembly of the clergy. 


** ** „ 8 K„— 8 * 
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CHAPTER M. 
-  Fenelon's book examined at Rume. 


T* HE king wrote to the pope in very 
1 ſevere terms againſt the book of 
Matims. Bouillon reported, that this lets 
ter had been extorted frem Lewis by cardiz 
nal de Noailles and the biliop de eaux 
The congregation of the holy office 
named ſeven perſons in religious orders for 
examiners, and not one bifſtiop, © Becauſe,” 
faidithe abbe Phelippeaux with great fim+- 
plieity, the prelates of Rome do not un- 
d derſtand religious affairs, and leave theo- 
< logy to the monks ;* however the Galli- 
can church ſhews more deference and re- 
ipect for the deciſions of ſuch an aſſembly 
than for thoſe of a general aſſembly of her 
* E own 
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own. clergy. Truth is not eaſily diſco- 
vered at a diſtanee, they may ſay, Rome 
has declared, and names govern the 
world. | 


Each biſhop. had his ſolicitor at Rome: 
Cambray had the abbé de Chanterac, his 
uncle and his grand vicar ; and Meaux, 
the abbẽ Boſſuet his nephew. Boſſuet was 
repreſented as the oracle of the church of 
France, and Fenelon as perſecuted by a 
league of biſhops who were enemies to the 
court of Rome, and protected by the jeſuits, 
who being accuſed of alledging that divine 
love ſhould not begin in ſinners, maintained 
the neceſſity of that love in the juſt. 80 
certain it is that a diſpute upon religion is 
a mere party affair. 


The aſſembly had ſat two or three times, 
When the archbiſhop of Cambray had but 
two voices againſt five. Cardinal de Bouil- 
lon endeavoured, but in vain, to exclude 
conſulteurs from theſe debates, whole learn- 
ing and candour were well known, and to 
ſubſtitute others in their place more plea- 
ſing to the Holy Ghoſt. He could obtain 
but two biſhops, le Drou and Rudolovic, ' 
who were more ignorant than all the mon- 
 fignors together +. | 855 
An account of Quietiſm, b 2 ippeaux? 
r 
„ The 
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The admiſſion of theſe two prelates pro- 
duced warm debates in the congregation, 
and a ſcandalous diviſion. The archbiſhop 
of Cambray's friends triumphed, and main- 
tained, that it was no longer poſſible to 
condemn the book. The pope, a weak 
prince, who had no opinion of his own, 
was grieved at a ſchiſm that was likely to 
throw diſhonour upon the court of Rome: 
he added three other conſulteurs to the for- 
mer, and the book was again brought 


under examination. 


The friends of Cambray reported at 
Rome, that ever ſince Fenelon had pub- 
liſhed his paſtoral letter, the prejudices of 
Paris had been removed; that the king, 
who was better informed of the nature 
of the diſpute, had expreſſed great concern 
- for what he had done in the Fl fervour of 
miſtaken zeal; that the archbiſhop of Paris 
and the biſhop of Chartres had abandoned 
Boſſuet; and that Europe looked upon Fee 
nelon as a victim which the biſhop of 
Meaux, jealous of his great abilities, was 
reſolved to ſacrifice to his own fame. Both 
parties ſuppoſed Rome to be inſpired by 
the Holy Ghoſt, yet argued, wrote, and 
acted, as if that court could be only deter- 
mined by worldly motivees. 


| Theſe reports ſuſpended the judgment 
of the pope and of the congregation: _— 
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they pronounced ſentence: it was neceſſary 
now what ſentence would pleaſe the 


| * power; for without the ſword and 
the faggot, what force could the decrees of 


that tribunal s which decides arbitrari] , 

3 moaned: (7 et L ei e "ha 
They preſſed. the "conſultenrs. to make 

an end, and overwhelmed them with books; 


they haſtened the ſentence by importuni- 
ties, and retarded it by, immenſe reading. 


The pope, concerned at the fury with 
which the three biſhops demanded a con- 


demnation which they had anticipated, was 


apprehenſive that he ſhould endanger his 


authority; the divines who — the 
book were divided in their opinions, and 
wy cafdinals ay no Wer in theirs. 


% 


' after various ac g which 


| had all proved unſucceſsful, hoped to fave 
the honour. of his friend by propoſing, that 


the reading of the book of Maxims ſhould 
be prohibited till it was corrected. - This 
expedient was rejected. He then propoſed 


to confirm the. ſound doctrine by, canons 


which ſhould be ſilent with regard to the 


book under examination. The Meld. 72 


warded off this ftroke. At length, in the 
laſt meetings of the aſſembly, he thus ad- 


drefied the ſcrey) wo. $22 hore 
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Who is it that you fuppoſe you are 
* condemning? a theologician covered 
© with the ruſt of colleges, a private man 
© without digi without ſupport? Un- 
© deceive yourſelves ; it is an -archbiſhop 
© againſt — you reſolve to pronounce 
« ſentence, the greateſt genius in the king- 
* dom, a man devout in his life, wiſe in 
© the government of his dioceſe; a man 
©. who has done you the honour to lay his 
© caſe before you on the firſt demand, who 
* has — 
< ſee, that authority ſo weakened and fo 
* deſpiſed by his enemies; a divine whoſe 
doctrine is approved of by the wiſe and 


© good, and only condemned by five 


_ _ © yyretched Fraticelli, without reputation, 
© without learning, fo obſcure that I know 
not even their names. Reflect upon the 


r 


no more 1 to teach diſintereſted 
© Jove than to feel it. Condemn the arch- 


* biſhop of Cambray, if you will, he wilt 
find reſources in his genius and in bis 


© friends. You may oppreſs him, he will 
never forſake himſelf ;' you may humble 
© him, his friends was exalt him.” rn 


Theſe threats: gave great offence. 60 che 
cardinals; one of mon, replied, My lord 


to the authority of the holy 


conſequence of your condemnation; a 
thouſand printed books' will contradict 
yo judgment; you will for the future 


© cardinal, * 


\ 
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s cardinal, we are judges, and not ſcho- 
6 lars.“ The pope was enraged at the in- 
ſolence of Bouillon, who threatened him 
while he kiſſed his feet. This man, ſaid 
he, © never comes to me but to be rude; 
be looks always like a hunted boar.” 
Bouillon however, that he might excuſe 
himſelf to the king, agreed with the car- 
dinals in condemning the propoiations 
which he had undertaken to defend. It 
© is not for us, ſaid he to them, © to de- 
© fend pure love, we who only know its 
* contrary.” _ 


CHAPTER XX. 
T he * of F, enelon. 


+ HE king heing informed of the falſe 
reports which were propagated con- 
cerning his friendſhip for the archbiſhop 
of Cambray, and the advantage that was 
taken of this miſtake, 1 9 5 chat he had 
appointed a Quietiſt to be the preceptor to 
his children, and a Quietiſt to be alſo their 
confeſſor f, enraged that his name had 


1 Father Valois, a jeſuit, wha had been r by 
Fenelon about = princels. - 
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been abuſed, earneſtly follicited the con- 
demnation of the book of Maxims, and 
gave a publick teſtimony of his diſpleaſure 


againſt Fenelon, which effeQually de- 


ſtroyed the notion that had been conceived 


at Rome of his partial affection for that 


prelate: Fenelon loſt his place of preceptor, 


and the penſion annexed to it, notwith- 
ſtanding the tears and intreaties of the duke 
of Burgundy, 5 r 


All his relations were deprived:of their 


employments ; one of his brothers was diſ- 


miſled from the marine, the abbe de Beau- 


mont, his nephew; the abde de Langeron, 


his friend; Du Puis and Leſchelle, menins to 
the princeſs, were baniſhed from the court ; 
all his partizans were looked upon as 


guilty ; to correſpond with him by letters 
was a crime againſt the ſtate *: the ſon of 


madame Guion had orders to quit the 
ards, where he ſerved with diſtinction. 
he dukes of Beauvilliers, Guiche, 
Chevreuſe, and Sully, were apprehen- 


- five of being involved in the diſgracc of 
their friend ; it was talked of 27 at 


court, and earneſtly deſired by the Jan- 
ſeniſts and the courtiers, the Lee be- 
caufe the archbiſhop of Cambray bad rob- 
bed them of the duke de- Chevreuſe, the 


$ MS, Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen, p. 520. 
N hp Jatter 
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latter becauſe the virtue of the duke de 
Beauvilliers mortified them as much as his 
great favour at court. It was debated in 


private council, whether that nobleman 
ſhould not be baniſhed from court. 


The king durſt not condemn the gover- 
nour of his grand-children unheard. The 
duke de Beauvilliers, after having briefly 


recounted to him the beginning and pro- 
greſs of this affair, added theſe words: I 
have no reproach to make myſelf with 


regard to Quietiſm ; I am what I have 
ever been, humbly ſubmiſſive to all the 
deciſions of the church. If the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's opinions are erro- 
neous, thoſe opinions are not mine. In 


lated by my curate, and not by my friend. 
Either the whole court is as guilty as I 
am, or L am as innocent as the whole 
court. The education of the princes is 
not endangered by being confided to my 
care; they are ſo far from having the 
ſentiments of Quietiſts, that they are 
even ignorant of their nature. I know, 
fire, that I am accuſed of fatiguing them 
with too fervent prayers: if Rome con- 


work of your majeſty ; you have raiſed 
me, you can throw me down; in _ 
© Will 


matters of faith, my judgment is regu- 


demns this, I will reduce them to the 
mere recital of the chapelet. I am the 


= I 


r 
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© will of my prince I will acknowledge the 
© will of God. I ſhall retire from the 
© court with the regret of having diſpleaſed 
© you, and with *% hope of living eaſier 
c for the future.” Fhe king appeared ſa- 
tisfied with theſe ſentiments. 


Madame de Maintenon was inconſola- 
ble for the archbiſhop's diſgrace. The bi- 
ſhop of Meaux had put it out of her power 
to ſupport him, by telling the king that 
the court of Rome would never reſolve to 
condemn a man whom it ſuppoſed to be 
ſupported by her. She could not ſhew an) 
compaſſion for him; the ſalvation of the 
princes was more dear to her than the for- 
tune of her friend; ſhe durſt not ſpeak leſt 
ſhe ſhould ſtrengthen the king's ſuſpicions. 
Her grief thus ſuppreſſed corrupted her 
blood, ſhe was ſeized with a dangerous 
Illneſs. © You are then reſolved to die for 
© this fellow,” ſaid the king to her“. 


This harfhneſs added to her affliction. 


Lewis, whoſe heart was torn with uneaſy | 


doubts, reproached her with her connections 
withFenelon,and thofe private converſations 
which he had been fo long ignorant of. 
Madame de Maintenon could no other- 
wile remove theſe dangerous prejudices 


Memoirs of madame du Perou, | 
xd h than 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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than by never mentioning the name of 
3 This affair is very differently 
related by Namſay, who attributes the 
archbiſhop's diſgrace to the ſecret practices 
of madame de Maintenon, meanly jealous 
of that prelate's favour with the king, who 
coald not endure him in his preſence +. © 


to But why did not nne 


endeavour to prevent the precipitate diſ- 
grace of a man for whom ſhe had fo great 
a friendſhip 7 Why did ſhe not intreat the 
king to take no reſolution againft him be- 
fore he was condemned by Rome? This 
is the queſtion which I afked the marchio- 
neſs de , who was a long time. int- 
mately acquainted with madame de Main- 
tenon and the archbiſhop of Cambray; and 
here follows her anſwer, word: for word: 


| If madame de Maintenon's acknowledged vir- 


rue would have permitted the king to have 


entertained any jealous ſuſpicions, they would 


ray. 


Bouillon was thunderſtruck with the let- 
ter which brought him an account of theſe 
changes, yet his friendſhip for Fenelon 
continued inviolable. ' It is my glory,” 
ſaid he, © to have ſerved my friend” He 


have fallen upon the archbiſhop of Camb 


was told that he would ruin himſelf. 4 


I Ramſay's Life of Fenelon, 


„ man 
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man of my quality, anſwered he, © can- 
not be eaſily ruined; ſuch as Noailles 
may fall, but Bouillon never.“ His flat- 


terers perſuaded him that he was in friend- 
ſhip what Turenne was in war. 


1 * 2 
* N 3 1 


It was little for madame de Maintenoen 


to be forced to conceal her grief in her own 
breaſt; ſhe was reduced to the neceſſity of 
betraying the confidence which Fenelon 


An happier times had repoſed in her. Ho- 


nour, zeal, compaſſion, tore her heart by 
turns. At Rome it was reported, that the 
archbiſhop- of Cambray had been inti- 
mately connected with madame Guion 
his friends denied it: at Paris they were 
buſy in producing proofs. Madame de 
Maintenon had been imprudent enough to 
ſay, that the archbiſnop of Cambray had 
formerly wrote to her upon this ſubject; 
the biſhop of Chartres told this in confi- 


dence to Boſſuet, who replied, that the 


intereſt of religion would not admit of 


theſe delicacies of friendſhip: the ſame 


reaſon was urged to madame de Mainte- 
non, as if truth could only triumph by an 


act of perfidiouſneſs. Madame de Mainte- 


non was weak enough to give the biſhop 
of Chartres a copy of his letter *, and to 


ſhew the original of it to the nuncio: a 


It is in the collection. of the letters, 
8 | copy 
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copy of it was ſent to Rome, other copies 

were diſtributed by the abbe Boſſuet among 

oh the cardinals ; Bouillon was diſconcerted, 

. the abbe de Chanterac was filent, Fenelon 

wrote a long apology, but nobody re- 
garded it, | | 


' 
wy” 
ef 


'This letter determined the congregation 
of the-cardinals, who but for the imprudent 
zeal of madame de Maintenon, or her 
breach of faith, and the recantation ſo. 
ſeaſonably forced from father la Combe, 
would probably have ſent the parties out | 
of court. This affair had always been _— 
thought by the pope to be of little conſe- - 
quence: Cambray, ſaid he, has ſinned thro” | 
his exceſs of love for God, and Meaux for 

' want of love to his neighbour, —_ 


His holineſs-obſerving that the cardinals | 
were offended with Fenelon for having | 
deſtroyed hope, and Boſſuet for leſſening 
charity: It is faith,” ſaid he, © that is in 
danger, and none of you think of that.“ 
In France they were apprehenſive that the 
church was in danger; at Rome, where 
one diviner cannot ſee another. without 

laughing, it was aſked from whence theſe 


fears of France proceeded? 


e H A P. | | : 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Fenelon is condemned, and ons 


1 Ar TER many debates cardinal Gass 


nata drew up a brief which diſpleaſed 
both parties: the friends of Cambray al- 
ledged that a brief had no force in parlia- 
ment, and could not make a law of the 
doctrine. The pope intended to have 
given a bull. The partizans of Boſſuet 
ſaid that the exordium was dry and mean; 
they were ſurprized that no mention was 
made of Molinos or Quietiſm, that thoſe 
who defended the book of Maxims were 
not excommunicated; that the propoſitions 
| ned in it were not ſtiled hereſies; 
that this Suns. pe ſhould. venture to declare 
that he had: pronounced ſentence motu pro- 
pris, when he had been ſollicited to it 
by the king and by the archbiſhop of 
TP." 


It is remarkable that this brief did not 
condemn the myſtical authors which Fe- 
nelon had explained; their doctrine 
cruſhed. in his book, triumphed i in their 

don. 
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own. It muſt be confeſſed that Fenelon's 
crime was the having drawn it from the 
obſcurity that involved it; when freed 
from that unintelligible gibberiſh in which 
it was conveyed, it appearednew; it ſhocked 
the faithful, and terrified the divines; the 
arts of cabal, the power of authority, the 
force of reaſoni all were employed to 
deſtroy errors, whtichy thanks: to the-pro- 
greſs ak natural philoſophy has made 
in our climate, muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 
themſelves. The viſions of aſceticks are 
only believed and propagated in thoſe 
countries where the ſun-inflames the ima- 
3 and dries up the brain; there 
ibertines, who never think they are loved 
enough, ruſh into the exceſſes of profane 
love; and the devout, who are always ap- 
prehenſtve that they can never love-ſuffici- 
ently, into that love der call dine. 


Fenelon was greatly alfeQed. wie this 
brief; but his humility, or perhaps a ge- 
nerous pride, ſilenced the ſpecious ſug- 
geſtions of vanity; he. had promiſed ſub- 
milton, and he did ſubmit without re- 


ſtriction or referve : when he aſcended the 


— chair, and pronounced his own 
condemnation, the whole aſſembly burſt 
into tears. h 


* 
=> 
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Ae afterwards publiſhed a mandate a- 
gainſt his book, for which the pope con- 


gratulated him. His readineſs in ſubmit- 


ting juſtified him in the hearts of all men; 
it was blamed only by Jurieu, who attri- 
buted it to meanneſs, and by Boſſuet, who 


accuſed him of diſſimulation. Thoſe who 
had been pleaſed. with the opportunity of 


diſputing with a heretick, had not the ad- 
ditional pleaſure of perſecuting a rebel “. 
His enemies were enraged at it ; they. had 
flattered themſelves with an act of diſ- 
obedience, which would have juſtified their 
premature cenſures: and when they ſaw 
the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion they demanded 
a formal recantation, ſuch as had been 
readily granted by the dukes de Chevreuſes 
and Beauvilliers, who preſerved their em- 


ployments by abjuring the little church, but 


irrevocably loſt the king's favour for hav- 
ing once approved it. 1 


The biſhop of Agen, in his memoirs, page 529 and 


5 30, aſſures us, that Boſſuet had given out, that the 
archbiſhop of Cambray would not ſubmit, and had ſaid 
fome words to him to that effect. In page 537 he alſo 
aſſures us, that the biſhop of Meaux was publickly ac- 
cuſed with having diſpatched ſeveral couriers to monſieur 
de Valbelles, biſhop of St. Omer, and ſuffragan to Cam- 
bray, with earneſt entreaties to him to condemn the man- 
date of his metropolitan. The biſhop of St. Omer's com- 


pliance gave great offence to the whole provincial aſſem- 
bly; Cambray was alſo required to condemn all he had, 


written in defence of his book, which ſurely was very 
unjuſt, fince a text may be blameable, and its commen- 
tary not ſo. | 


. 


vs » 


EY 
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The king recalled the cardinal de Bouil- 
lon, who left Rome immediately, in obe- 
_  dience to his majeſty's orders, but returned 

with as much expedition when he heard 


that the place of dean of the ſacred college 
was vacant by the death of cardinal Cibo, 


The king ſent orders to the prince of 
Monaco, his ambaſſador at Rome, to 
demand Bouillon to reſign the order of 
the holy ghoſt, and the poſt of great al- 
moner of France. The next day Paſquin 


appeared in the habit of a cardinal, in a 


ſuppliant poſture, preſenting a petition to 
the king of France, with theſe words ' of 


the prophet, Ne projicias me d facie tud, 
& ſhrritum ſanctum tuum ne auferas d me. 
Caſt me not away from'thy preſence, and. 
take not thy holy ſpirit from me. 


In the provincial afſembly ſummoned 
for the acceptation of the pope's brief, the 
biſhop of Meaux inveighed fo bitterly a- 
gainſt the archbiſhop of Cambray, that all 


who were preſent were greatly ſeandalized 
at his furious zeal. The aſſembly, not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition made by Boſ- 
ſuet, decreed, that in the mandate of each 
biſhop, thanks ſhould be given to God for 
the great ſatisfaction which Fenelon's per- 
fet ſubmiſſion had given to the church. 


Fenelon, 


» 
— or ut WEE 7 oak. 
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Fenelon, greater in his defeat than his 
enemy in his triumph, thought he owed 
his dioceſe a monument of his repentance: 
he cauſed a ſun to be made for the expo- 
ſition of the holy ſacrament, ſupported by 
angels, one of whom trampled under his 
feet ſeveral heretical books, 8 one of 
nen was the title of his OWN. | 


Madame de Maintenon Was pine 
edified by his ſubmiſſion. to the holy ſee ; 
but the biſhop of Chartres perſuaded her, 
that the archbiſhop of Cambray owed a 
ſtill greater example of humility to the 
church; that barely ſubmitting to its ſen- 
tence was not ſufficient; and that a prelate 
convicted of falſe-dodtrine, was obliged to 
refute his errors with the ſame zeal with 
which he had propagated them. I ſhall 
© never believe, ſaid ſhe, that a man has 
<. renounced an erroneous opinion, till 1 
C ſee him attack it with as much force as 
che defended it. However, as the pope 
was ſatisfied, madame de inen. was 
* to ſeem ſo 3 
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CHAPTER XXI.. 


Madame de Maintenon accuſed of being 
ſollicitous to have her . de- 
dul. 


Ar Europe: was aſtoniſhed at the 
archbiſhop of Cambray's diſgrace, 


which was generally attributed to madame 


de Maintenon. At Paris, where Fene- 


lon's cabals at the court of Rome, Bouil- 


lon's treachery, and the king's ſentiments, 
were not known, they were concerned for 
the misfortunes of the archbiſſiop; and ſince 
they found he was not protected by ma- 


dame de Maintenon, they ſuppoſed he 
was oppreſſed by her; they endeavoured to 

find out the cauſe of this unexpected per- 
ſecution, and this was what they reported. 


Madame de Maintenon, not contented 


with the high rank to -which Lewis had 


raiſed her, was defirous of having her mar- 


riage declared: ſhe accuſtomed the king to 


this expectation; ſne quoted to him the 


examples of ſeveral ſovereigns who had not 


diſdainedto raiſe their ſubjects to the throne, 
and inſpired * with a thouſand ſcruples 
| upon 
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upon the ſcandal which their extreme fa- 


miliarity occaſioned, and to which the 
whole court was witneſs, 


Lewis, unable to reſiſt her importuni- 
ties, reſolved to be directed in the affair 
by the opinions of the moſt able caſuiſts. 
Madame de Maintenon conſulted the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, and father le Comte, 
confeſſor to the dutcheſs of Burgundy. As 
-ſhe had -propoſed the queſtion under the 
characters of a young lady and. a gentle- 
man, they found no difficulty in deciding 
it, and their deciſion was agreeable to her 
wiſhes; but to father de la Chaiſe ſhe 
opened her mind freely: the confeſſor ſaw 
the great importance of the queſtion, and 
being apprehenſive of her diſpleaſure, eva- 
ded anſwering her, and propoſed the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray as- a perſon who was 
very capable of deciding. ſo delicate a 


Fenelon was no leſs ſenſible of the dan- 
ger of fuch- a deciſion than the jeſuit. 
What have I done to you, father,” ſaid 
he, that you ſeem reſolved to ruin me? 
Father de la Chaiſe replied, that the king 
expected him at the council of conſcience *. 


+ It is obſervable, that at that time there was no 
council of conſcience, 


„Well, 
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Well,“ reſumed the archbiſhop, let us 
5 attend him there then 3. althoug 5 Balac 
ſhould give me his houſe full - + old and. 
filver, yet would I iy all tat * Lord ſhall 
Heidi me: Witte 


[ 


| Noailles 5 e 5 8 Bot- 
5 father de la Chaiſe, father le Comte, 
and Fenelon, deliberated upon this queſ- 
tion: the two former were for how the 
marriage declared, the two latter were againſt 


ite Father de la Chaiſe did not give bis 


opinion till he ſaw, on what ſide the bal- 
lance lay, and read in the king's eyes 
which would be moſt, agreeable to him ; 
the archbiſhop of Cambray, prefering the 
honour, of France, of his maſter, and his 

pupils, to his on particular, intereſt, re- 
preſented to the king, that no ſcandal. 
could be given by his manner of living with, 
madame de laintenon; that no perſon 
was ignorant of the marriage, although it 
was not declared; that France had too 
high an idea of the piety of its monarch, 

and the virtue of madame de Maintenon, 
to ſuppoſe their commerce to be a cri- 
minal one; that the court, accuſtomed to 
their intimacy for twelve years, could not 
miſtake the nature of it; that, to give 
madame de Maintenon the title of queen, 


* The authors of this tale ſay Harlay. But Harlay died 
in 1695, and father le Comte had not yet appeared at court. 


Vor. IV. F would 
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would diſhonour the throne, without rai- 
fing her, who had almoſt all the honours 
of it. b de e as 

Father de la Chaiſe declared himſelf of 
this opinion, which was but weakly oppoſed 
by Noailles and Boſſuet, who had onlyſeemed 
of a contrary one to lay a ſnare for Fene- 
Jon. There needed no more to determine 
Lewis. Madame de Maintenon perceived 


that her deſign had failed, and in revenge 
cauſed the Maxims of the Saints to be con- 


demned at Rome, procured the author's 
baniſhment from court, and raiſed father 
le Comte two potent enemies in Tiberge 
and Briſacier r, who at the court of Rome 
accuſed the writings of that jeſuit upon the 
Chineſe ceremonies, of hereſy. The dau- 
phin acknowledged to Fenelon and to fa- 
ther le Comte, the obligation they had laid 
him under, by oppoſing the declaration of 
the marriage ; he embraced them, and ex- 
preſſed the higheſt regard for them; but 


he was ſo enraged = the archbiſhop 


of Paris and the biſhop of Meaux, that 
he treated them like infolent churchmen, 
whom nothing but his reſpect for the king, 


1 Madame de Maintenon had ſo little part in the 
proſecution carried on by Tiberge and Briſacier, that her 
friendſhip for them ſeemed leſſened when ſhe ſaw that 
they openly oppoſed the jeſuits ; however, ſhe was no 
favourer of that order. f 


and 


- 
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and their ſacred habit, hindered from hav- 


ing thrown out of the window. 


Theſe reports were not . propagated | by 
the archbiſhop of Cambray, nor ought 
they to be imputed to him; but by ſome 
imprudent partizans of his, who ſuppoſed 
they were doing him a ſervice, and by ſome 


of his relations, who thought they in- 


creaſed his fame by making his courage 
and his fortitude the cauſes: of his mis- 
fortunes. ö | 


This anecdote never gained credit with 


| thoſe who were acquainted with the court, 


and knew that it was not probable the 
king would conſult Fenelon upon this 
affair; or that Fenelon, if conſulted, would 
diſſuade him from an action equally indif- 


ferent to the good of the ſtate or the ho- 


nour of the royal family: but it has found 
a place in ſo many books *, that at pre- 
ſent, notwithſtanding its abſurdity, it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be-refuted. nf! 


I do not pretend to deny that madame 


de Maintenon never ſuffered ſome wiſhes: 


X See the life of the abbẽ de Cheiſi; the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. by Limiers, vol. iii. the hiſtory of Lewis 
XIV. by Reboulet, vol. vii. Madame du Noyer's let- 
ters; the manuſcripts of madame de Bouju, a lady of 


St, Lewis, 7 | 
| 1 | of 
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of aſcending the throne to eſcape her; 
which may well be pardoned, fince any 
other woman in her place would have 
formed greater hopes, and expreſſed more 
ardent deſires; and we have not the leaſt 
proof that ſhe ever aimed at being declared” 
queen. But I muſt beg leave to offer the 
1 obſervations 1 to the reader : rin 


This little ftory is difiroyed by what 
we have juſt related from the” moſt exact 
and, beſt atteſted memoirs ; and although 
we find it in all the compilations, intitled, 
the hiſtory of Lewis the Fourteenth, yet it 
would have fallen in its birth, if madame 
de Noyer had not given it a place in one 
of thoſe romantick letters which it is 
ſhameful to quote, although they are the 
ſource of many anecdotes concerning 
Lewis XIV. and madame de Maintenon. 


Who thim 3 is ie inventor of this ſtory? ? 
Not any perſon: well acquainted with the 
tranſactions of the court; not Fenelon, 
nor madame du Noyer ſhe only embel- 
liſhed it. The firſt traces of it may be found 
in the memoirs of the abbe Phelippeaux, 
who relates *, that father Gentet, a jeſuit, 
and penitencioner of St. Peter, ſaid publickly 
at Rome, that the Fein raiſed a- 


* An account of Quietiſm, part 1. page 30 5. 


gainſt 


"I; + 8 985 
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gainſt the archbiſhop of Cambray was ow- 
ing to his having oppoſed the declaration 
of the king's marriage with madame de 
Maintenon, to which three biſhops, who 


were his enemies, had conſented. Some 


miſtaken friends of Fenelon, hoping to 
ſtrengthen his party, repeated this fable, 
which flew from mouth to mouth; but the 
abbe Phelippeaux, who was then at Rome, 
and knew every circumſtance relating to 
the affair, treats theſe reports as malicious 


falſhoods +. 


The year in which this fact is placed 
deſtroys all probability of its truth; it is in 
1697 : but father le Comte was not ap- 
pointed confeſſor to the dutcheſs of Bur- 


gundy till the year 1698. 


Either the archbiſhop of Cambray was 
then confeſſor to madame de Maintenon, 
or he was not: if he was, would ſhe have 
engaged in this affair without conſulting 
him beforehand, and ſecuring his vote in 
her favour? if he was not, would ſhe have 
conſulted a man with whoſe conduct ſhe 
was diflatisfied?; . 5 h vio Ped 
© + Ramſay, who attributes the diſgrace”"6f the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray to madame de Maintenon, makes Her 
jealouſy of his favour with the king, and not her am- 
bition, the cauſe, of it, The biſhop of Agen ſays, that 
this diſgrace gave riſe to many different conjectures, and 
' promiſes to be more particular concerning it in the ſe- 


quel of his memoirs, but that ſequel is loſt, - 
ery "F24 They 


* 
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They who ſuppoſe, that Lewis XIV. 
Jacrificed the archbiſhop of Cambray to 
the reſentment of madame de Maintenon, 
miſtake the character of that prince. If 
Fenelon made thoſe remonſtrances to the 
king which are attributed to him, his fa- 
vour muſt neceſſarily be increaſed ; ma- 
dame de Maintenon would not have dared 
to have formed a deſign of ruining him, and 
Lewis would never have conſented to it; 
nor were any ſolicitations uſed at Rome 
to procure a ſentence againſt the book of 
Maxims; the French ambaſſador was de- 
voted to Fenelon, _ | LL 


The pretence of removing the ſcandal 
occaſioned by the king's intimacy with 
madame E dts vr ie 
This ſcandal never exiſted : madame de 
Maintenon had given ſo many proofs of 
virtue in her youth, ſo many examples of 
piety in the court, that it was not probable 
the would have choſe to become frail at 
an age when others grow more virtuous. 
Had this pretence been alledged at the be- 
ginning of the marriage, it might have 
had ſome appearance of truth, but twelve 
years afterwards it was ridiculous and 


\ Thoſe who knew madame de Mainte- 
non in her elevation, thoſe who have ſeen 
her in her retirement, knew her extreme 
humility, 


= 
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humility, her averſion to grandeur, ..and 
her love of eaſe, Is it probable. that a wo- 
man, wholly employed in the care of her 
ſalvation, mould have been deſirous of 
appearing in her old age in the character of 
a queen? which would force her from that 
ſolitude, and deprive her of that freedom 
ſhe loved ſo much. In all her letters ſhe 
complains of her ſlavery. How improba- 
ble is it then, that ſhe ſhould pine, after a 
ſlavery ſtill greater? 


She had too great an intereſt in the 
king's honour, and was perhaps too much 
influenced by that prevailingprejudice which 
ſuppoſed that honour blemithed by a match 
ſo diſproportionate, to permit Lewis to 
raiſe her to a rank, which, after all, would 
have added nothing to her power, but 
have made her ſituation more uneaſy, by 
incumbering it with the fatigue of royalty. 
If ſhe, had been deſirous of being declared 
queen of France, ber, wiſhes would have 
been granted: ſhe was abſolute miſtreſs of 
the heart of Lewis; and they who ſuppoſe 
that Lewis, upon a mere point of honour, 
could have long reſiſted her ſollicitations, 
are but little acquainted with, the power of 


Tue tory which I have refuted ſuppoſes 
in madame de Maintenon, a great delire 
| F 4 to 
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to have her marriage made publick, and 
in the king an inclination to declare it; 
but how can we reconcile this to the 
ſfilence of both? The huſband died without 
confiding his ſecret to any perſon what- 
ever, and the wife before her death cauſed 
all thoſe papers to be burned which might 
confirm the report of her marriage with 
the king. How did it happen that ma- 
dame 1. Maintenon, if ambitious and 
vain, as ſhe was ſaid to be, ſhould. never 
ſuffer any words to eſcape her which could 
make her rank ſuſpected? She had often 
imprudent queſtions aſked her, but on 
thoſe occaſions ſhe always changed the 
converſation, and defeated all the arts 
of curioſity. Wy | Ws 


If any certain dsc of her marriage 
remain, we owe them to one of her 
friends. who preſerved. them from the 
flames : we owe one' of them, and that 
of the greateſt conſequence, to her humi- 
lity; it is a letter from the biſhop of 
Chartres to the king, wrote after the peace 
of Ryſwick. Madame de Maintenon was 
not willing that it ſnould go in her packet 
on account of the praiſes that were be- 
ſtowed upon her; ſhe therefore returned 
it to the biſhop, and it was found amongſt 
his papers by monfieur de Merinville, his 
ſucceſſor, Who gave it to the e 

© 
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of Saint-Cyr, with orders not to open it 
till after his deceaſe *. 5 


It was then no longer doubted that ma- 
dame de Maintenon had formed a deſign 
of reigning in France; this ſtory gained 


ſuch general belief, that it was ſaid, if 
the battle of Hochſtet had not been loſt, 
ſhe would have been declared queen of 


France, 


This report prevailed more generally 
four years afterwards ; and probably it is 
leſs difficult to juſtify madame de Main- 
tenon than Lewis XIV. When Liſle was 
beſieged by Eugene, and defenè ed by 
Boufflers, the duke of Burgundy who 
had juſt loſt the battle of Oudenard, ad- 
vanced to ſuccour that city : the duke de 
Vendome, whom the prince had orders 
to obey, made ſo fine a diſpoſition of his 
troops, that it was not poſſible for the 
allies to efcape him ; he diſpatched a cou- 
rier to the king, to prepare him for an 
event which muſt neceſſarily finiſn the 
war. When the king heard this news he 


went to the apartment of madame de 


Maintenon, and in the firſt tranſports of 
his joy he ſaid to her, Your prayers are 
granted madam ; Vendome holds my 

12M See the pieces juſtificative, _ | 
Fs enemies 
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enemies incloſed ; Liſle will be delivered, 
© and you ſhall be queen of France.” 


Theſe words were heard and repeated; 
they came to the knowledge of the dau- 
phin ; he trembled for the honour of the 
royal family, and, to ward off the blow 

with which it was threatened, he wrote to 
the duke of Burgundy, who loved his 
father as much as he feared his king, 
that at his return he would find two maſ- 

ters, | | 


'The dutchefs of Burgundy conjured her 
huſband not to contribute by his valour to 
the giving her for her ſovereign, a woman 
who was too .meanly born to be her ſer- 
vant. The prince, overcome by theſe 
intreaties, hindered Liſle from being ſuc- 
coured. a ice 


This fact, which appeared doubtful to 
all thoſe who were acquainted with the 
Nate of the court in the laſt years of Lewis 
XIV. is too generally believed to be ab- 
ſolutely rejected. It is certain that all 
Europe attributed Vendome's retreat to 
the apprehenſions of the dauphin, and the 
too ready obedience of his ſon. This re- 
port was ſpread even among foreigners, 
which occaſioned thoſe billets which the 
enemies threw among us, Be eaſy, French- 

— os 
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men; foe fool!» not be * ms We mot: na 


It is not improbable that Lewis, in the 
firſt emotions of joy which the certainty of 
an unhoped- for victory gave him, a victory 
which would place him above his enemies, 
and above prejudice, ſhould offer, or pro- 
miſe the throne to madame de Maintenon; 
but it is very improbable that ſhe ſhould 
have expected, - contrived, or even ac- 
cepted of this offer; and perhaps it is to 
her apprehenſions of ſucceſs that we muſt 
attribute theſe words in one of her letters 
to madame du Perou, after the ſiege of 
Liſle: Our princes have eſcaped a —— ; 
_—_ in their opinions, is worſe th 
dea s F 


In this particular fact, hiſtory does not 
accule her, and her character juſtifies her: 
at that time alſo ſhe was ſeventy-two 
years old; and ſurely that is not an 


age to be dazzled with. the n of 


| royalty. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
The true cauſe of Fenelon's diſgrace. 


7 Gre archbiſhop of Cambray ſhewed 
no great ſollicitude to appear again 
at court, nor did the king ſeem deſirous of 
recalling him: Lewis ſuſpected that he 
had condemned his book rather through 
obedience than conviction: madame de 
Maintenon durſt not plead for him, either be- 
cCauſe ſhe now looked upon him as a dange- 
rous man, who had twice deceived her, 
or becauſe ſhe was afraid of rekindling the 
king's anger againſt a friend whoſe doctrine 
had ſuffered the taint of herefy, than which 
nothing could be more diſhonourable in 
the eyes of Lewis. enn a 


Fenelon, while preceptor to the duke 
of Burgundy, had compoſed for the in- 
ſtruction of his pupil a moral romance, in 
which he united the majeſty of Homer 
with the elegance of Virgil, and all the 
charms of fable with all the energy of 
trutb. Under his flowing pen our lan- 
guage acquired new praces, the rights of 
the people had a defender, virtue a pane- 

OY NO gyriſt, 
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gyriſt, and good kings a model. The 
great principles of policy unveiled. and put 
in motion, prepared the French nation for 
more glorious days, under a prince who 
was formed ſor: their happineſs. Fenelon 
did not imagine that this book would be- 


come ſo fatal to its author, and fo eee to 
the world. 


A ieee! writer * nde that Fe e- 
nelon wrote his Telemachus during his re- 
tirement; he muſt therefore be ignorant 
that the firſt edition of this work appeared 
in 1699, the ſame year when his diſpute 
with Boſſuet ended. How was it poſſible 
for ſo long a poem to be deſigned, wrote, 
ſtolen, and printed, in the ſpace of a few 
months ? | | 


— 


Nor is it more likely that this | poem was 

compoſed in 1695, than in 1699. The 

cares of the epiſcopate, the book of Maxims, 

the apprehenſions of being diſmiſſed from 

court, the proceſs at Rome, all gave Fe- | 
nelon too much employment, to permit | 
him to write ſo long a romance, and to - 

compoſe it with ens a 150 4: in the 

Whole, D ; Al- | 


* Voltaire's age of Lewis XIV, | 
+ Ibid. This author ſays that he had ſeen the ma- 

nuſcript, and that there is ſcarce ten blots in the whole. 

The family corre ted the ſtyle in every 2 
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Although his cotemporaries had not 
told us that it was wrote for the duke of 
Burgundy while yet a child, it is evident, 
that we muſt place the compoſition of this 
work, at a time when Fenelon had that 
leiſure which the muſes demand, that in- 
timate connexion with the court, to which 
we owe ſo many ſtriking pictures, that vi- 
.gorous youth which ſo rapidly purſues its 
purpoſe, that ſenſibility which ſeizes the 
paſſions, enlivens the ſtyle, and ſports with 


The duke of Burgundy earneſtly in- 
treated the king to recal Fenelon. The 
king was ſo far from complying, that he 
forbid the duke to hold any correſpothlencs 
with him. The preceptor and the pupil 
diſobeyed ; Fenelon's letters to the prince 
paſſed through the hands of the duke de 
Beauvilliers. The directions for the Con- 
ſcience of a King + were the fruits of this 
concealed correſpondence. There the du- 
ties of a ſovereign were boldly painted, the 
vain chimeras of 'independent power de- 
ſtroyed, and the obſervation of the laws, the 
love of virtue, and the mutual reſpect 
between the monarch and his ſubjects, 


* Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 
I Since publimed by monſicur de St. Felix, 
LR made 
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made the foundation of public happi- 
neſs. F 25 


This work, which was diſcovered to be 
in the duke of Burgundy's poſſeſſion, filled 
Lewis with indignation ; he was ſurpriſed 
to ſee the picture of a good king, and 
grieved that that picture was not his 
Own. ; | 


Fenelon from time to time reviewed the 
adventures of Telemachus ; and gave the 
looſe ſheets to a valet de chambre to tran- 
ſcribe, who took a copy for himſelf. The 
archbiſhop having diſmiſſed this domeſtick 
upon ſome diſguſt, he made ſeveral copies 
of the work which he had ſtolen, and fold. 
them to the curious. Several perſons of the 
higheſt diſtinction, met at each other's 
Houſes to hear it read: they were ne- 
ver ſatisfied with praiſing the beauties 
which they found in it, and thoſe which 
they imagined they found. The archbi- 
1 ſhop of Cambray purchaſed all the copies 
1 he could find, in order to ſuppreſs the | 
JF book, not becauſe he thought it danger- 8 
ous, but becauſe he conſidered it as im- ö 
perfect. The valet de chambre, to ſatis- 
fy the eager curioſity of the public, cauſed 
it to be publiſhed in parts. | 
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The firſt part inſpired an eager impa- 
tience for the following ones. In fifteen 
months twenty editions of it were ſold. It was 
faid that the The Maxims of the Saints was 
a romance, and that the romance was the 
maxims of kings. The publick diſcovered 
it to be a ſatire againſt the 1 4 
they made applications: Calypſo was the 


marchioneſs of Monteſpan z ucharis, ma- 


demoiſelle de Fontange ; Telemachus, 
the duke of Burgundy ; entor, the duke 
de Beauviliers; Antiope, the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy ; the character of Proteſilaus 
reſembled that of Louvois; Idomeneus 


was king James; and Seſoſtris, Lewis 
XIV. 


This book had enemies of every kind. 
The men of letters, who had been forced 
to join the general applauſe, through envy 
criticiſed the anachroniſms *, the careleſs 
phraſes, the frequent repetitions, and had 
the mortification to find their criticiſms re- 
futed by thepublick contempt. TheDevotees 
were diſpleaſed to ſee an eccleſiaſtick giv- 
ing the amours of Calypſo and Eucharis, 
for the firſt leflons to the heir of the 


MSS. memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 


crown; 
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crown ; and the Antiquietiſts reported, 
that Fenelon, in revenge for his diſmiſſion 
from court, made uſe of the grandfather's 
faults, to form inſtructions for the conduct 
of the grandſon. Madame de Maintenon, 
ſays Hebert *, was the firſt who directed 
the king to this invidious inference; but 
2 is not probable. * (i 

"he archbiſhop of Caatichy 1 was Sed 
at the ſucceſs of puis book; the courtier 
and the author equally ſuffered, the author 
from the imperfections in the work, the 
courtier from the imputation of ſatire, 
The king read it; and either through pre- 
judice, or the ſecret whiſpers of conſcience, 
by ſaw himſelf throughout the whole. 
One day he ſaid, in the preſence of Fagon 
and Felix, I knew by the book of 
Maxtims, that the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray had a weak head; 4 till I read 
the Adventures of Telemachus, I did 
not know that he had a bad heart. No 
one ever carried ingratitude farther; he 
has Endeavoured in every page of that 
© book, to decry my reign t. 


: 
$ 
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| Figs n and Felix repreſeinted t to voy 
that the malignity was not in the book, but 
the Rr ; that nothing was more : eaſy | 


* M ss. memoirs of ai biſhop of auen. + Ibid. 
than 
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than to attribute ſatirical, ſtrokes againſt 
the government to hiſtorians and moraliſts, 


who were beſt affected to it; that it was 


not poſſible to accuſe the author of having 
deſcribed his majeſty, ſince he had painted 
only bad kings; and that, abſtracted from 
his deſigns, which only God could cer- 
tainly know, all the objections of envy and 


malice might be ulenced, by afking, whe- 


ther-it were not-to be wiſhed, that the duke 


of Burgundy ſhould reſemble Telemachus ? 


Theſe bold truths reflected great honour 


on the firſt phyſician and furgeon, but could 


not convince the king. Hebert informed 
Fenelon of this converſation, who in vain 
repeated what his friends had, before ſaid in 


his defence. In vain, in a letter to ma- 


dame de Maintenon, he repreſented to her, 
that by putting a fabulous hiſtory in the 


hands of the, princes, his deſign had been 
to keep them free from the faults connec- 


ted with their ſtation, and to inſpire them 


With, virtues ſuitable, to their rank; and 
that ſuch pictures, which in him it was a 


crime to draw, he could point out in every 


bock of that kind. All his arguments 


were ineffectual to clear him of deſigned 


ſatire; when princes have once vio 


truth, they never repair their fault. Fene- 
lon was by the wiſe, looked upon as a vic- 
bidl : af 6. Yo got; od; Yo el 242, dim 


| 
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tim . in ſpite of danse, iO the 


The jeu however, ſtill 9 
hopes of his being reſtored to favour; they 
knew his ſincere attachment to e - and 
they had given proofs of their gratitude, by 


the ſevere puniſhment they. inflicted on fa- 


ther de la Rue, for having declaimed a- 
gains him in t. 


Father de la Chaiſe loſt no 3 


of ſoftening the king; the virtues of the 


archbiſhop of Cambray furniſhed him with 
many. This prelate reſigned fifteen thou- 


ſand livres a year out of his revenue to re- 


lieve the curates of his dioceſe from the 


heavy burthen of the free gift: a burthen 


ſo little felt by the ſuperiour clergy, ſo op- 
preſſive to the inferiour. The confeſſor 
extolled this ſacrifice to the kings who 
heard it, and was ſilent. 


Abe dente of Cambray . on 
account of its being ill paid. The arch- 
biſhop ſold all his lands to furniſh money 
for the arrears, and calmed the ſedition. 
The king appeared unmoved with a ſer- 
vice ſo important in a frontier city, ſur · 


rounded with enemies, and ſtill fond of its 


antient maſters. Notwithſtanding this in- 


Hexibility the Jeſuits never ceaſed to re- 


mind 
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mind him, that the archbiſnop of Cam- 
bray had rejected with horrour the offers 
made him by the Janſeniſts, of their la- 
bours, their pens, their friends, and their 
intereſt, in ſupport of his book, at a time 
when he was ovetwhelmed on all ſides, 


They informed the king of the extreme 
attention ſhewn by the archbiſhop to the 
ſick officers ; of- his benevolence to the 
ſoldiers; his endeavours to retain the people 
in their duty; his zeal in oppoſing father 
Queſnel; and in converting the duke of 
Orleans: but not all his virtues could in- 
duce the king to pardon the writer who 
- accuſed him of having for fifty years miſ- 
taken the principles of the art of reign- 
Madame de Maintenon was ſilent; 
but ſhe never ceaſed to love the illuſtrious 
and unfortunate Fenelon. When made- 
moiſelle d' Oſmond married the marquis 
d' Havrincourt, among other inſtructions 
for her conduct, ſhe adviſed her to ſee the 
© biſhop of Arras often, whoſe piety and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs the king greatly eſteemed ; 
but being informed that Havrincourt was 
in the dioceſe of Cambray, © Ah, daugh- 
ter! ſaid ſhe, in a tone that apfel 
oe ſatisfaction, but with a myſterious 
look, how happy are you to be ſo "__ 
Fre FRY © that 
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© that man! do what I adviſed you with 
regard to monſieur d' Arras: ſee him 
6 alen but never mention it. 


8 the duke of Burgundy entered p 
Flanders, the archbiſhop of Cambray- 
went poſt to meet him at the place where 
the duke ſtopped to dine. The archbiſhop 
preſented him the napkin, which the duke. 
received very gravely; he ſtood behind 
his chair, and ſaid ſomething to enliven 
the converſation; but the prince ſhewed 
no attention to him. All who. were pre- 
ſent were concerned at a ſilence ſo morti- 


 fying for the prelate; but the duke of 


Burgundy, ſaluting him when he roſe 
from table, ſaid, * Adieu, monſieur, I am 
« ſenſible of the obligations I have to you; 
and you know my n with re- 

* gard to you.“ tm 430] 


Others rotors that he ſaid to . y I 
have done all that I could; but hope 
© ſtill,” They added, that certain perſons, 
who were well acquainted with the ſtate of 
affairs, comprehended the meaning of theſe 


words; and that the Janſeniſts feigned to 


extend it to ſoine ſuppoſed accommoda- 
tion for the peace of the church, which 
they ſaid had been projected by the duke 
of Wl and the archbiſhop of N 
ray: 


- 
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bray: but the firſt words are certainly. 
true. I heard them from the marchioneſs 
de ****_ who was preſent, and who ſaid 
to the archbiſhop of Cambray. © Theſe 
© words deſerve to be recorded in your 
% 297021 POURS 


© Fenelon, finding that all the avenues - 
of the court were ſhut againſt him, ex- 
pected in the exerciſe of his duty the time 
when they ſhould again be opened to him. 
Death ſnatched him from his country and 
from the' church, both of which inceſ- 
ſantly required him, and at the moment 
when the wiſhes of both were going to be 
granted. The king was very little moved 
with the excellent letter which Fenelon 
in his laſt moments had written to father 
le Tellier. Then he is dead,” ſaid the 
king, © that man who always repaid my 

_ © kindneſs to him with ingratitude.” 


Theſe words are very different from 
thoſe which were attributed to madame 
de Maintenon. He died,” ſaid ſhe, *© very 
< unfortunately for the church and for 
© himſelf; the king would ſoon have re- 
© called him, and he would: have been 
very uſeful to us in the preſent trouble- 
+ fome ſituation of affairs,” * 

 How- 
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4 


Kae tat may ES i 5 had ſur- 
vived the king, it is highly probable that 
the regent, who loved him, would have 
_ him a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

rinces, in whom imagination is predomi- 
nant, are ever ready to i men of 
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CHAPTER: I. 


The ftate of France. 


- 
% 


. 8 . | 
HE king took towns, gained bat- 
tles, ſupported ſingly the united 


= efforts of a Ehrepe e him, 
and wiſhed only for peace. He no long- 


er hoped to re-eſtabliſh king James upon 


the throne of England. The battle of the 
Boyne ſecured the crown to William. 
France, drained of men and money, was 
periſhing with hunger in the midſt of bon- 
fires M epeated Te Deums. Recruits 
were raiſed eat difficulty, the ſup- 
plies of money were uncertain, and ob- 


tained by ſhameful — the manu- 


factures 


RY 
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factures were ruined, paper- money ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of ſpecie, the debts of 
the ſtate increaſed by the extreme diffi- 
culty of raiſing loans, the ſcarcity of corn 
almoſt univerſal. The people curſed 
thoſe victories, which always foretold a 
new tax. The Jew Sacerdoti * and Hu- 
gu etan the bookſeller had long ſupported 
the court and the army of France; but the 
former was now detained in priſon at Ge- 
noa for debt, and the latter had quitted the 


kingdom with ſeveral millions in his poſ- 


ſeſſion 4. 


Madame de 833 who trembled 


at the remembrance of the dangerous ill- 
neſs with which Leun was "ſeized at 


Queſnoi, 


*The king, to ſecure him for the fn from thoſe 
;nfolts, gave him a brevet, by which he acknowledged 
him every where for his ambaſſador ; ; and by that meang 
he enjoyed the right of nations in all i its extent. 


1 Huguetan was born in the province of nn 3 he 
oi refuge in Holland on account of his religion, and 
acquired a great fortune there, by ſelling Breviaries and 
Maſs- Books, - Lewis the Fourteenth truſted and em- 
ployed him, notwithſtanding his, being a Calviniſt. 
Monſieur de Pontchartrain having forced him to fign 
letters of exchange for ſeveral mil ions of money, Hu- 
guetan, by the ſame courier, revoked the orders which 
had been extorted from him, and retired to the Hague, 

Vol. IV, 6 where 
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Queſnoi, always dreaded thoſe campaigns 
and ſieges where the moſt valuable life 
was equally expoſed with the meaneſt. 
She knew that he looked upon William 
| Ss ns 1 


Where he married the natural daughter of a prince of 


Naſſau, and obtained the government of Viane, the ſa- 
cred aſylum of bankrupts. The king gave captain Gau- 
tier a commiſſion to bring him off by force. Huguetan 
was betrayed into the power of this officer, by his valet 
de chambre, and conducted to the laſt town in Holland, 
croſs canals, with which this country is full. The laſt 
barrier was opened, when a ſoldier, who had perceived 
a filk gown at the moment when Gautier came out of 
the coach. to give ſome neceffary orders, advanced and 
opened the the coach-door, that he might ſee the 
fair lady whom the travellers concealed ſo carefully; 
but, inſtead of a woman, he ſaw a man with a night - 
cap on his head, a gag in his mouth, and irons on his 
hands. The barrier was inftantly hut; Gautier and 
his ſergeants were ſeized and beheaded. Huguetan of- 


tered his ſervice to England; but was rejected: and af- 


terwards to the court of Vienna, who created him a 
baron. He wandered through ſeveral kingdoms, al- 
ways purſued by his fears and by the comptroller.gene- 
ral; and at length ſettled in Hambourg, where he 
introduced a ſyſtem of trade which greatly impoveriſhed 
that city, The magiſtrates having intreated him to de- 
part, he carried his wealth and his ſchemes to Den- 
mark, where he gave a proof of what one man is ca- 


” * =» 
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as an enemy worthy of him; and that he 


thought there was nothing wanting to 
compleat his glory, but to vanquiſh him 


ina en battle. She was continually 


adviſing 


pable of doing. He pcliſhed that 88 country: he 
eſlabliſhed maritime companies of filk and linen manu- 
factures, and a bank a little more ſolid than that of 


Law. He was conſulted in all affairs, although em- 


ployed in none; he brought the wiſe principles or the 
adminiſtration of the finances and trade into ſuch eſs 


teem, that the moſt jealous republicks confided in the 


probity of this government, although purely deſpotick, 
Frederick IV. erected the lands of Guldeſteen into an 
earldom for him and his deſcendants, and, Huguetan 
took the title of it. He obtained the poſt of cham- 
berlain, and was afterwards honoured with the white 
ribbon of the order of Danebrog. He lived with great 
magnificence, increaſed his riches like a merchant, and 
ſpent them like a nobleman. Having quarrelled with 
a miniſter of Chriſtian VI. he retired to his eſtate in 
Holſtein, and made ſo great a vacuity at Copenhagen, 
that he was honourably recalled. I ſaw him when he 
was an hundred and three years old; but he was then 
thought the moſt amiable man of his time in conver- 
ſation ; in council, the wiſeſt; in commerce the moſt 
ative and prudent , and remarkably compaſſionate to 
the poor. Although he laid the foundation of his 
fortune by ſelling books, yet he had read no author but 
Rabelais; although perſecuted by the court of France 


in every country where he took refuge, yet it was 


G 2 _ France 
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adviſing him to conclude a peace, which 
alone could free her from her apprehen- 


ſions of his ſafety, ſecure the publick hap- 


pineſs, and relieve the great numbers 
of unfortunate perſons, with whom ſhe 
was ſurrounded. She ſold her jewels and 
her houſes, probably as much to ſhew the 
king the extreme poverty of the people as 
to ſuccour thoſe who applied to her. 


The miniſters came over to her opinion, 
but eſpecially the duke de Beauvillieres, 


the moſt virtuous man in the court; Pont- 


chartrain deſired peace, becauſe he was 
weary of ſeeking money in a country 
where trade was ruined; Barbezieux, 
becauſe buſineſs intruded upon pleaſures, 
which he loved to exceſs; even king James, 
who ſhewed more impatience to have ſome 
Engliſh horſes, than to reaſcend his throne, 
joined with the miniſters in declaring for 
peace. | ; 


The king, by whom it was no leſs ar- 


dently deſired, employed Harlay, Creci, 


France only that he loved. His only daughter was car- 
zied off by the marquis de Montelcon „the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador. He refuſed to give one of his grandaughters 
in marriage to a prince of the royal blood of Denmark. 
His death, which happened in 17 50. was occaſioned by 
grief, for not obtaining the blue ribbon of the order of 
the Elephant. 
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and Callieres “, in a ſecret negotiation for 
that purpoſe. He levied exceſſive impoſts, 
but he gave very conſiderable penſions, and 
greatly retrenched the expences of his 
| houſhold. He laboured inceſfantly with 
J: his miniſters, and ſpent very little; his ap- 
| plication to buſineſs reanimated his gene- 
rals, and his frugality conſoled his people. 
He could not reſolve to puniſh deſerters 
with death, notwithſtanding all the repre- 
ſentations that were made to him by his 
officers, in ſupport of this ſalutary ſeverity. 
The marquis de Nangis, being repri- 
manded by the king for not having his re- 
giment complete, ſaid, * Sire, it never will 
© be ſo, till deſerters are puniſhed with 
death.“ Ah! Nangis,” replied the king, 
© thoſe deſerters are men.“ To the in- 
tendant of Flanders he ſaid, « The news 
© you ſent me laſt year was very melan- 
© choly, and many ſevere things were 
done: continue, I entreat you, to give 
me information of all that paſſes; I would 
© know the truth, however painful that 
truth may be to me. 


Both artifice and force were employed 
in making new levies. The ſoldiers quar- 


* Of the French academy, and p!enipotentiary at 
the congreſs of Ryſwick. He wrote a treatiſe upon the 
art of negotiation, which proves that he neither knew 
how to negotiate nor to write, £ | 25 
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tered in Paris, carried off men who were fit to 
bear arms, ſhut them up in certain houſes, 
and fold them to the officers, Theſe houſes 
were called ovens, and they had thirty of 
them in the capital. The king, being in- 
formed of this violation of publick liberty, 
which the magiſtrate had not dared to re- 
preſs, for fear of diſpleaſing him, cauſed 
the ſoldiers, who had thus forcibly enliſted 
men, to be ſeized, commanded that they 
mould be tried with all the rigour of the 
laws, gave liberty to all thoſe who had loſt 
it by violence or fraud, and declared, that 
oe would be ſerved by ſoldiers and not 
Haves. Fa tents 


How eaſy it is for a king to be adored 
by his people ! in France efpecially. Theſe 
acts of juſtice or of goodneſs, filled the 
city of Paris with ſuch affection for its ſo- 
vereign, that the poll-tax, which was then 
conſidered as the laft reſource of the ſtate, 
was now the only hope ¶ the farmers of 
the revenue. New impoſts are never col- 
lected well the firſt year. Between the ſuſ- 
picious collector and the artful proprietor,” 
there is a kind of oppoſition formed, which 
regulates the payment in a manner very diſ- 
advantageous to the former. The ſubjects 
were now fo fully perſuaded that this im- 
poſt would end with the war, that they 
| ſhewed an extreme eagerneſs to Pr. - 
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The Swiſs, who had ſettled in the kingdom, 
ſent a deputation to the king, to intreat 


that they might be comprehended in the 


poll- tax, they being no leſs faithfully de- 
voted to the ſtate, than the French them- 
ſelves. The footmen ran in crouds to the 
town-houſe with the ſame requeſt : cer- 
tainly, if it is incumbent upon a prince to 
repay the fidelity of his fubjects with af- 
fection, an ns eſtabliſhed | in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances,. for a certain time only, and 
paid with ſuch emulative chearfulneſs, 
ouglit not to be eternal; and will not be 
ſo, if we are ever ſo happy, as to have a 
ſuperintendant of the finances, who knows 
nar it is oppreſſive. 


The "link had ſtill all tir 6 entire, 


and had loft nothing but a few towns. 
They had taken Pondicherry; they were 


ſettled in Flanders; in Germany. they 


were acting with renewed vigour; Dau- 


phine was laid waſte; and we were 
threatened on all ſides. The new inven- 
ted infernal machine only terrified with its 


Noiſe, but Dieppe was reduced ta aſhes. 
Fhdhe duke of Savoy had taken Cazal; and 


William had made himſelf maſter of Na- 
mur: Villeroi and the duke of Maine loſt 


a fine opportunity of vanquiſhing the prince 


of Vaudemont, and of gaining laſting 


Yorp ; marſhal Noailles took all the cities 


in Catalonia which he attacked; but this 
G - ſucceſs 


$ 


ſucceſs had no conſequences; in a word, 


both parties ſeemed to be weary of fighting, 
and made war as if they were ſoon to make 


peace. 


CHAPTER H. 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy. 


Atinat, equally. great in politicks as 
in war, treated with the duke of Sa- 
voy while he beat him. That prince, 
whoſe reſolutions were always directed by 
his prevailing intereſt, accepted the neu- 


trality which was offered him; and be- 


trayed his allies, at firſt with the ſame arti- 
fice, and: afterwards with the ſame inſo- 
lence, that he had betrayed France. Pig- 
nerol and all that had been taken from 
him, were to be reſtored. His eldeſt 
daughter was demanded in marriage for the 
duke of Burgundy ; all the honours due to 
crowned heads were granted to him, as if 


the king of France had the right, ſo long 


conteſted with the pope and the emperor *, 
of raiſing the dignity of ſovereigns. 7 
This 


Four yearsafterwards, at the marriage of Leopo'd 


duke of Lorrain with mademoiſelle de Chartres, he 
0 :s E-TORENER HY 
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This treaty was kept ſecret till the duke 
of Savoy was in a condition to declare the 
1 alliance with advantage to himſelf. He 
F had only promiſed his good offices towards 


77 haſtening the peace; and he now gave his 

1 army; he beſieged Valence with Catinat, 

Et and ſigned the contract for the marriage of 

" his daughter, 17% 

if The princeſs of Savoy * at length ar- Nov. 4. 
Z rived at Montargis, where the court was 
4 waiting for her. The king, taking her in 
4 his arms, carried her into a church, and 
mämaaade an offering of her to God, who 

5 alone could guard her againſt the corrup- 

F tion of the court. He was fo pleaſed with 

5 420 . . 

| her at this firſt interview, that he wrote 


that very evening to madame de Mainte- 

1 non, who had ſtaid at Fontainebleau, and 
expreſſed himſelf in terms very favourable 

for the young princeſs. The court re- 

turned to Fontainebleau the next day; the 

5 princeſs of Savoy did not forget the inſtruc- 

tions of her mother, who had earneſtly re- 


would not acknowledge the title of royal bighneſs, 
which this prince aſſumed upon a patent from the em- 
peror, who gave it him in conſideration of his being the 
ſon of an archdutcheſs who was queen of Poland, 
* Maria Adelaida of Savoy, born December 6, 
1685. . : 1 


G 5 wt com- 
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commended it to her to ſhew great reſpec̃t 
to madame de Maintenon, to be obedient 


to her inſtructions, and endeavour to ac- 
quire her friendſhip. The little princeſs 


was laviſh of her careſſes to her; and from 
the firſt moment, gained her tendereſt af- 
fection. The princeſs of Savoy was formed 
to pleaſe; ſhe had all the luſtre of the moſt 


finiſhed beauty, though her features were 


not abſolutely regular ; her forehead and 
mouth were too large ; her face was too 
ſmall for her features, but age gave pro- 
portion and grace to all; ſhe had large 
eyes full of fire; their glances were ſome- 
times fierce and haughty, but ſhe had 
great ſenſibility in her 'countenance, a 
beautiful complexion, a ſhape perfectly 
fine, that air of majeſty which at the firſt 
fight commands reſpect, thoſe graces 
which always charm, and that ado wit, 
which is always the beſt judge of what is 
good and fine. 


Such was, or ſuch became the otinodſs; 
he was deſtined for a wife to the duke 
of Burgundy, My foreign readers will 
ſcarce pardon me this picture, nor what 
follows ; it belongs only to the French, to 
be ſenſible to the pleaſure of praiſing the 
mother of: their King. - 


Pain kw too _ the talents ma- 
aue de Maintenon poſſeſſed for the edu- 
cation 
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cation of children, not to wiſh that ſhe 
would charge herſelf with-that of the prin- 
ceſs Adelaida. He made her ſenſible, that 
it was his deſire ſhe would undertake this 
taſk, but he did not inſiſt upon it: he 


might have commanded, he only intreated. 


An employment, which, to any other lady 
in the kingdom, would have been the 
higheſt honour and the moſt valued re- 
compence, it was thought a favour for 
madame de Maintenon to accept, which 


ſufficiently proves, that her rank was in- 


compatible with any employment about a” 


The prinicakh of 1 23 to gen 
Gand that rank perfectly well; ſhe did not 
think it was too great a hazard to give her 


the tender name of aunt, at firſt in imita- 
tion of mademoiſelle d Aubigne, afterwards 


through affection and reſpect, with which 
the king was the firſt to inſpire her. She 


happened one day to ſeat herſelf in the cor- 
ner of the room where madame de Main- 
tenon uſually fat, ©. Riſe,” ſaid the king, to 
her, don't you know Lana are in Ma- | 
« dame's want * 


The more valuable the truſt, the greater 
perplexity it gave madame de Maintenon; ; 
the heſitated between her inclination. and 
ber ans When ſhe looked upon the 


. G9... young 
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young princeſs, whom ſhe regarded as the 
angel of peace, ſhe was tempted to accept 
of it; when ſhe conſidered that if ſhe un- 


dertook her education, ſhe would be obliged 


to aſſociate with the world, which ſhe had 


quitted, ſhe was upon the point of refuſing 


it. The biſhop of Chartres, whom ſhe 


conſulted upon this occaſion, was ſenſible 


of the ill conſequences of her refuſal ; and 
ordered her, with all the authority his func- 
tion gave him a right to exert, 'to take the 
young princeſs under her care, fully con- 
vinced that no perſon. was ſo proper to 
form a queen, as a woman who had raiſed 
herſelf to that rank. The dutcheſs of Sa- 
voy joined her intreaties to the king's, and 


madame de Maintenon at length conſented. 


The tender age of the princeſs confided 
to her care, gave her hopes which a more 
advanced one did not deceive. She made 
it a duty to cultivate ſo many growing vir- 
tues; but inclination ſoon added a ſweeter 
force ; ſhe loved the princeſs, and was 
_ tenderly beloved by her. VIS H ene! 


She thought a publick education would 


be advantageous to the princeſs of Savoy, 
it having been always her opinion, that the 


faults of princeſſes were generally owing | 


to their being brought up in private ſtate, 
where they ſaw only flatterers in their 
Fj 2 85 teachers, 


e e 
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teachers, and ſlaves in their attendants. 
At Saint-Cyr ſhe thought the princeſs 
would acquire the manners of the French; 


that a numerous ſociety would give her a 
taſte for ſocial virtues; that ſhe would be 


induced to love piety, by ſeeing it there 


full of ſimplicity, candour, and peace; that 


ſhe would improve by exerciſes, in which 


her rank or inclination might be equally 


ſtudied; and that ſhe would there learn at 
leaſt to know her equals, to pleaſe them, to 
reprove them, to defend and reward them, 
and a thouſand things, which are not to be 
learned at court. 1 PL LNFE 


To effect this, it was neceſſary that the 


young princeſs: ſhould be made to love 
Saint-Cyr. Madame de Maintenon pre- 
pared her an agreeable entry. The com- 
munity in long robes received her in cere- 
mony; the ſuperiour made her an 5 0 


compliment; the young ladies, ranged on 


each ſide, made a lane for her till ſhe came 
to the church, whither ſhe was firſt con- 
ducted. After Te Deum was ſung, ſhe 


went up to the claſſes: ſome young ladies 
of her own age repeated a converſation be- 


fore her, ingenious N to amufe her, and 
in which ſhe was praiſed without adulation. 
'The princeſs was fo charmed with her re- 
ception at Saint-Cyr, and with every thing 


the heard and faw there, that ſhe would 


never 
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never afterwards ſuffer madame de Main- 
tenon to £0 without her. | 55 


She went to Saint-Cyr WY tres 
times a week, and ſtaid there from nine 
o'clock in the morning till night. She ſoon 
had favourites among the young ladies. 
Mademoifelle d'Oſmond held one of the 
firſt places in her heart: it was not poſſible 
to make a better choice; to love made- 
moiſelle d' Oſmond was to love beauty, the 

aces, gentleneſs, and truth: but ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aubigné, being the niece of 
madame de Maintenon, effaced all the 
others. Their ſtudies, their ſports, their 
exerciſes, their dreſs, their inclinations, 
were the ſame ; and their familiarity went 
ſo far, as to make them — N even 
to nt. 3 


The ett: the Wenz; the hogs | 
ſures of the court; -all diſguſted the princeſs 
of mos and Saint Cyr only could pleaſe 
her. Sometimes ſhe would appear in the 
dreſs of a lady: of Saint Lewis, hut generally 
in that of a young lady. In this diſguiſe ſhe 
was always called mademoiſelle de Laſtic, 


the name of an illuſtrious family which 
the choſe herſelf. | 


Tn this habit, ſhe dds go to the Bond 
ber 8 hy where ſhe was initiated 
into 


f 
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into the arts of economy; to the ſteward's- 


office, where ſhe learned to underſtand 


buſtneſs; to the noviciate, where ſhe 
heard an exhortation; to the clafles, where, 
by obeying, ſhe learned how to command ; 
charmed when they feigned not to conſider 
her rank, ſhe would perform all the offices, 
be extremely bufy, ſuppoſe herſelf neceſ- 
fary, deſpiſe the luxury and idleneſs of Ver- 


ſailles, and became that Antiope which 


Minerva forms for Telemachus. Some- 
times ſhe would raiſe herſelf to be miſtreſs 
of the claſſes; and in this character, ſhe 
would hear them repeat the catechiſm, and 


conſequently learned it. herſelf : ſhe en- 
livened their - ſtudies, ſhe varied their 


amuſements, ſhe acquired an extreme faci- 
lity in ſpeaking, ſhe: permitted queſtions to 
be propoſed, and even to herſelf, which 
the always anſwered with great juſtneſs. 


One of the young ladies having aſked 
her whether the dead thould at the laſt day 
riſe with the bodies they had on earth? The 
princeſs was a little embarraſſed, but re- 


collecting herſelf, * Theſe fort of queſ- 
tions, ſaid ſhe, © ought never to be pro- 


© poſed ; our buſineſs is to get to heaven; 

* we are not to trouble ourſelves about 

© what they do there.“ Another of the 

young ladies having thrown a bird while a- 

liveinto thefire, ſheſhewed, by a ſevere re- 

ä 5 primand, 
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mand, how greatly ſhe deteſted ſuch 


cruel ty. 


To theſe ſentiments of tenderneſs and 
humanity, madame de Maintenon was 
deſirous of adding the inclination and the 
talent. of conferring benefits agreeably. 
She often repreſented to her, that liberality 
was a virtue, which belonged in a peculiar 


manner to princes ; and to accuſtom her 
to it, ſhe made her diſtribute little preſents 


among the young ladies. The great ſel- 
dom think of beſtowing favours, they al- 
ways wait for ſolicitations; and often bold 
and inſolent vice ſeizes thoſe rewards, which 
are due to modeſt and doubting virtue. 
Princes ſeldom conſider what will be ac- 
ceptable to their favourites ; they muſt be 
informed in a petition, or by a word 
dexterouſly introduced ; they are mere 
poppets danced by other hands, and ſub- 
Jeced to foreign movements. 


| 
i 


Madame de Maigwenon taught the prin- 


ceſs to obſerve every thing with attention, 
to treaſure up hints in her memory, to be 
beforehand with requeſts, to ſoften refuſals, 
to beſtow: praiſe ſeaſonably, to penetrate 
into the deſigns or inclination of all about 
her, to confer favours in that graceful 
manner which enhances their value, to 
ſhed her benefactions on * aſtoniſhed 


that 
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that their neceſſities or deſires were known, 
to reward her domeſticks for an act of 
duty, or an expreſſion of affection, which 


they did not believe had been obſerved; 
in a word, all thoſe little attentions, thoſe 
graceful trifles, without which princes can 
never deſerve to have friends. | 


Mean while the day fixed for the cele- 
bration of her marriage drew near; and the 
candidates for the principal employments 
in her houſhold, divided the intereſt of the 
court. The dutcheſſes de Beauvillieres, 
de Crequi, de Ventadour, and du Lude, 
claimed the firſt place about the princeſs; 
madame de Beauvillieres was rejected, un- 
der pretence of her ill ſtate of health, but 
in reality on account of her being a 
Quietiſt; madame de Crequi was thought 
too old; madame de Ventadour was ex- 
cluded, on account of the bad conduct of 
her ſiſters; madame du Lude, a woman 
who was rather free from vices than emi- 
nent for virtue, was appointed lady of ho- 
nour; madame de Caylus ſollicited for the 
poſt of dame d autour; but ſhe was a Jan- 


ſeniſt, and the counteſs de Mailly was 


preferred to her. The count de Teſſé, re- 
markable for the eaſy politeneſs of his 
manners, was made firſt equerry; the 


marquis de Dangeau knight of honour; 


the marquis de Villacerf firſt maſter of the 
[96367 houſhold ; 


% 


— 


virtue. 
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houſhold; Vieuville ſecretary; Bourdelot 
firſt phyſician ; and the biſhop of Meaux 
firſt almoner. When this prelate kneeled 
to the princeſs. to take the uſual. cath, * I 
© am aſhamed, ſaid ſhe to him, to d ine 
e ſo wiſe a man at me ast. 1 | ng, 


The choice of a confeſſor for the prin- 
_ ceſs took up the king's whole attention. 
The confeſſor is the only perſon at court, 
who can claim a right to be ſincere; and 
it was no eaſy matter, to find a man who 
had reſolution enough to make uſe of this 
right, or candour enough not to abuſe it. 


Father de la Chaiſe preſented a liſt of 
ſeveral Jeſuits to the king, all of them 
men of great learning and acknowledged 
ather Emerick was among them: 

madame de Maintenon and cardinal. de 
_ Noailles openly recommended him; and 
the king was... inclined to appoint him. 

FatherdelaChaife,either becauſe he thought 
that an auſtere man would not be agreeable 
to a young ptinceſs, or becauſe he was 
jealous of the reputation ſuch a man would 
acquire in a devout court, endeavoured to 
exclude him, by telling the king, that he 
was too ſcrupulous. x "Pra de Main- 
tenon was enraged at theſe words: When 
the confeflor retired, ſhe: obſerved: to the 
King: that the reaſon he gave for ner 
ather 
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father Emerick, was highly indecent, trea- 
cherous, and malicious, Father de la 
Chaiſe returned a few hours afterwards, 
and, with a look of eagerneſs and anxiety, 
told the king, that he had juſt diſcovered 
father Emerick to be a Janſeniſt. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon groaned and was 
ſilent : ſhe might have faid many ſevere 
things; but this phantom of Janſeniſm 
was ſo terrible to the king, that ſhe durſt 
not venture to remove his ſuſpicion, leſt 
ſhe ſhould be treated like a Janſeniſt 
beret” 0 ekt 


When ſhe reflected upon the great num- 


ber of perſons, whom the bare ſuſpicion of 


Janſeniſm, and that oſten very unjuſt, had 


ruined; upon the prejudice father de la 
Chaiſe entertained againſt all who were 
remarkably devout, ſuppoſing them here- 
ticks; upon the miſunderſtanding there was 
between herſelf and him ; upon the hatred 
and diſtruſt of the ſociety which ſhe had 
incurred, and was ſufficiently proved by 
their deputing the fathers Bourdaloue and 
de la Rue to her, with a formal petition 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to take them into 
favour, ſhe thought herſelf happy that the 

formulary was not preſented to her to ſign. 
Father la Comte was appointed confeſſor 
to the princeſs; but ſhe conceived ſo great 
a diſlike to him, that the king * 
ee | ner 
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her to chuſe any confeſſor ſhe pleaſed, 
provided he was of the order of the 
Jeſuiſts. £77 - | 


It was debated, whether maids of ho- 
nour ſhould be again eſtabliſhed. The 
king was very deſirous they ſhould, under 
pretence that young ladies would enliven 
the court, but in reality becauſe that at an 
age when we are no longer capable of en- 
joying the pleaſures of youth, the preſence 
of young perſons is neceſſary, to recal the 
remembrance of them. . 


Madame de Maintenon, who had not 
forgot the frailty of the maids of honour, 
in the courts of the queen and the dutcheſs 
of Orleans, gave her vote for ladies of the 
palace; and the king, either in complai- 
ſance to her, or through reflexion on the 
paſt, ſoon became of her opinion. 


Saint-Cyr afforded young ladies enough to 
amuſe the princeſs; Madame de Maintenon 
had always ſome of the genteeleſt and moſt 
ſenſible with her; ſne had ſucceſſively ma- 
demoiſelle de Caſt6ja, afrerwards madame 
de la Lande, ſub-governeſs to the children 
of France, and worthy of ſo important an 
employment; mademoiſelle de Tonnan- 
court, who was ſent away becauſe ſhe had 
ſome little deſigns upon the king, which a 

| | ha 
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had ſuffered to be perceived, by ſliding her 
ring into one of his ſleeves; mademoiſelle 
de Bouju, who had a greater taſte for the 
convent than the court; mademoiſelle de 
Normanville, who married the preſident 
Brunet; mademoiſelle d' Oſmond, gay, 
lovely, witty, afterwards married to the 
marquis d' Havrincourt, to whom ſhe 
brought a portion of a hundred thouſand 
franks, the government of Heſden, a happy 
fertility, and the hope that his ſervices 
would not go unrewarded ; and laſtly, ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aumale, adorned with every 
perfection except beauty, which ſhe would 
have deſpiſed if ſhe had poſſeſſed it; ſo at- 
tached to madame de Maintenon, that ſhe 
refuſed a brave general officer, who, upon 
her account, had been raiſed to the firſt 
honours in the kingdom. You are 
young, ſaid the king to her, and you 
refuſe a marſhal of France; but when 

© you are old, you will be glad to marry a 
n mouſquetaire. So eſteemed by the mo- 
narch, that the ladies de Caylus and Dan- 
geau uſed to ſay, Let us make our court 
to mademoiſelle d' Aumale; if madame 
de Maintenon ſhould die, we will de 

„glad we have done it.“ 


The nuptials of the duke of 4 Dec. 7, 
and the princeſs of Savoy, were celebrated 97. 


with great rel ; and the * 
an 
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and entertainments that were made on 
this occaiion, were the laſt which raifed 
and ſatisfied the curioſity of . foreigners, 
The dutcheſs of Burgundy, fatigued with 
compliments upon her marriage, replied 
to a courtier, * What you have ſaid to me 
is wonderfully fine, but thank heaven 
one does not many ovary day. 


-She had the art of painting in a gage 
word. Of the duke and dutcheſs of Har- 
court the aid, Whenever I ſee them, 
© I think I ſee courage married to virtue.” 
Madame de Monteſpan,' ſaid ſhe, has 
© the tongue of a ſerpent, in the head of a 
dove.“ 0 1 


Madame de eee was ons of < 
her abuſing this dangerous talent, and that 
by being fincere, ſhe would appear ſatirical : 
ſhe was alſo apprehenſive of the taſte ſhe 
diſcovered for wit, ſo hated by the king, 
and fo ſeldom joined with a ſolid under- 
ſtanding. To guard her againſt theſe de- 
fects, ſhe removed from her the trifling 
youth of the court, and engaged her often 
in her own apartments. There was play 
there every evening; the princeſs of Har- 
court, the dutcheſs de Guiche, the mar- 
chioneſs de Dangeau, the counteſs. de 
Grammont, conſtantly attended theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, where the king's preſence con- 


ſtrained no one but the dauphin, 
Although 
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Although this regulation ſubjected ma- 
dame de Maintenon ta great expences, 
yet ſne never deſired to be indemniſied by 
the king; and what was ſtill more honour- 
able for her, he never offered it. How- 


ever, ſhe ſuffered ſome uneaſineſs, at 


being obliged to give to the pleaſures of the 


court, thoſe ſums which her charity had 


deſtined to the relief of the poor; and to 
conſole herſelf, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
ſuppoſe that, by falling into the hands of 
the courtiers, they became a kind of alms. 


Madame du Lude ſcarce quitted the 


dutcheſs of Burgundy a moment; every 
night one of her ſpies gave 
de Maintenon an account of the tran- 
ſactions of the day. All who approached 
the princeſs, concurred in their endeavours 
to make her an accompliſhed woman. If 
ſhe failed in the performance of any duty, 
ſhe was inſtantly informed of it, by the 


uneaſineſs that was ſpread on every face;; 


the joy of her attendants ſhewed her when 
ſhe had fulfilled them, and excited her to 
perſeverance : abſent or preſent, madame 
de Maintenon was always found between 
her, and the dangerous ſnares of a court. 

She improved her underſtanding, by leſ- 
ſons that ſeemed dictated by wiſdom —_ 


* 


* 
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She taught her to know the human heart, 
by making obſervations on the different 
characters of the courtiers, or on the va- 
rious incidents of the day. She gave her 
in writing, the moſt judicious rules for 
forming her conduct; ſhe involved truth 
in ingenious fictions, and in the mouth of 


a chriſtian philoſopher, ſhe: put the juſteſt 
maxims of true happineſs; ſhe fought to 


communicate all her own experience to 
her beloved pupil: the underſtanding of 


princes is a A which cannot be too 


carefully nouriſhed. 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy now viſited 
Saint-Cyr more ſeldom, but ſhe always 
retained her fondneſs for it; and ſhe has 
been ſeen to weep at Fontainebleau, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not at liberty to amuſe her- 
ſelf in a place where ſhe found every 
pleaſure, by ceaſing to be a princeſs. She 
one day did the honours of Saint-Cyr, 
when the king viſited that community, and 


received the king and queen of England 


there in the habit of a lady of ſaint Lewis; 
and ſhe is in this nn in the beſt picture 
we have of her. | 


Aae deb need her utmoſt 
endeavours to confirm the princeſs in her 
taſte for Saint-Cyr, as well to guard her 
_ errors, by the remembrance of the 

virtues 
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virtues ſhe acquired there, as to ſecure to 
this community a protectreſs, who well 
knew its uſefulneſs to the ſtate, and might 
extend its ability to do good. 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy being dif- 
guſted with her confeſſor, reſolved, either 


through curioſity or inclination, to try a 
confeſſor of Saint- Cyr ; ; and conſcious that 
at the tribunal of penitence, ſhe was ſtill 
too much a princeſs, ſhe was very deſirous 
of not being known, Mademoiſelle d'Of- 
mond her favourite, recommended her own 


cConfeſſor to her. as a very pious, wiſe, and 


moderate man. The princeſs was diſ- 


covered by the ruſtling of her rich robes, 
when ſhe threw herſelf at his feet. The 


rigid confeſſor having reprimanded her ſe- 


verely for ſome little errors in her conduct, 


Ah! D'Oſmond, ' faid ſhe to her confi- 


dant, you have deceived me; he is ter- 


© rible.* She ran to madame Fu Mainte- 
non's apartment. Aunt,” ſaid ſhe, < I 
© have at laſt found an excellent confeſſor; 
he has chid me ſeverely, but with ſo 
+ much wiſdom, that I will never have 
any other confeſſor but him. Hows- 


ever, ſhe never went to him again: the 


ſecond reſolution perhaps was dictated. by 
truth ; the firſt and the laſt are . un- 
influenced by pride. 
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The duke of Burgundy, the moſt vir- 
tuous of princes, the moſt tender and paſ- 
ſionate of huſbands, conſumed in love for 
the dutcheſs, and languithed for the period 
that was to give her to his wiſhes, The 
lovers were not allowed to live together, 
till the expiration of two years, on ac- 


count of their extreme youth ; but they 


continually fought opportunities of being 
alone together, often eſcaped their impor- 
tunate ſpies, and always ſeparated with re- 


gret. 


Madame du Lude exerted all her art to 
keep them aſunder. The prince claimed 
the rights of Hymen, the princeſs ſoftly 
pleaded theſe of Love. At length they 


abridged the appointed time; and all 


France was tranſported at it, as if it had 
foreſeen the beloved monarch theſe two 
children ſhould one day give it. The 


people could not ſee them, without taking 


an intereſt in their happineſs. The dut- 
cheſs poſſeſſed virtues at an age, when the 
promiſe of them is ſcarcely expected; and 


the duke, by nature cholerick, raſh, and 


covetous, was, by the cares of Fenelon 
and Beauvillieres, become the gentleſt, 
the moſt benevolent, and moſt generous 


of men. His revenues were the riches of 


the poor; the money deſtined for his plea- 
| | ſures, 
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ſures, he diſtributed among old officers: 


he was acceſſible to every one; he thought 
nothing beneath his enquiry; and he re- 
membred all. With regard to the eaſe and 
happineſs of the people, he had views 


ſurpriſing in a prince of ſeventeen years of 


age, and unhappily too ſurpriſing in princes 
of every age. Lewis adored him, not- 
withſtanding that averſion which all kin 


naturally have to a ſon, who has the heart 


of a citizen. 


. — — — 
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The peace of Ryſwi ck. 


F OUR treaties ſigned at Ryſwick, 
4 without any difficulties, and almoſt 
without objections, gave peace to Europe. 
The king reſtored to the emperor and to 
the king of Spain, all that he had taken 
from them, and all that had been re-united 
to the crown, by the chambers of Metz 
and Briſac. | 


The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were bold 
enough to propoſe in the conferences, that 


the king of England ſhould be driven aut 
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of France. Lewis anſwered only with 


theſe words, Great Britain ſhall never 


< have peace of me at this price.“ They 


were ſenſible of the great indecency of 
this propoſal ; and confined themſelves to, 


the demand of removing him from Saint- 
 Germains, on account of its contiguity to 
Verſailles. Lewis, enraged that they 
ſhould preſume to preſeribe him rules for 


his conduct in his own kingdom, replied, 


The king and queen of England are un- 


© fortunate, and are my friends. 


The reſtitution of ſo many conqueſts, 
gave Lewis leſs uneaſineſs than that article, 
by which he acknowledged William for 
the lawful king of Great Britain; he had 
always conſidered him as his perſonal 
enemy, and the general enemy of all kings: 
however, he was pleaſed with the eſteem 
and reſpect which the uſurper expreſſed for 
him. It is not juſt for the king of 
c France, faid William, © to hate me; for 
no one has praiſed him more than I have 
c done: when he made any new regula- 
c tion among his troops, I have imme- 


ce diately copied it; any new ſtep of his, 


« any extraordinary council, gave me un- 


c eaſineſs; I have imitated him on many 


« occaſions, I have feared him on many 
c more, and I admire him in all *.“ 


* Manuſcripts of the marquis de Dangeau, 
'The 
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The people who had murmured at the 
duration of the war, now murmured againſt 
the peace. Our plenipotentiaries were in- 
ſulted at Paris, as if they had betrayed the 


intereſts of their country. What 19 they 


gain, they asked, by ſo many vidtories, ſo 


many ſucceſsful fieges, ſo much blood- 


ſhed? as if the ceſſation of ſuch fatal proſ- 
perity was not ſufficient gain; they wanted 
the king to keep all his conqueſts. Alas! 


if France had been 17 with a few 


more towns, wotild. her ſubjects. have paid 
& penny. the Jefs 0. ating co ten 
The courtiers boaſted of the king's ex- 
treme. moderation, a virtue falſe as the 
praiſes they laviſhed on it. The reſtitu: 
tion of conqueſts, if not extorted, is either 
a weakneſs in the prince, or a. crime 
againſt the ſtate, which thoſe conqueſts 
ought to have indemnified, for the ex- 
pences of the war. He reſtored all, be- 
cauſe he could keep nothing; the allies 


had been often Nin but abounding 


in reſources and full of vigour, they were 
preparing to invade him on every ſide. It 
muſt then be granted, that Lewis made 
peace very ſeaſonably for himſelf; and for 
a conqueror, that was doing a great 
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However, all Europe joined in ad- 


miring the equity of the conditions he pro- 
pore at firſt, and the facility with which 

e afterwards ſoftened them; he appeared 
juſt, becauſe till then he had appeared only 
ambitious; when he relinquiſned Lor- 


rain, he ſpoke thus to Couvonge: I 
have too long delayed making this reſti- 


© tution to your maſter; I ſhould have 
© made it to the late duke, for whom 1 


* always had a great eſteem, if he had not 
| © ever been among my enemies, I would 


rather reſtore a prince his dominions; 
than diſpoſſeſs him of them.” * 


A celebrated Annaliſt s and the authot 


of The Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
upon his word, alledge, that the expected 
death of the king of Spain, was the ſecret 
motive for all the ſacrifices made by 


France, to the tranquility of Europe. If 
1 may be permitted to oppoſe the opinions 


of two writers of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, 


I would ſay, that this was only in ap- 


pearance the motive; that the peace had 
been negotiated for five years; that it was 
not probable the king of Spain's death 
ſhould be foreſeen ten years before it hap- 


* See the Chrono!ogical Abridgment of the Hiſtory 
of Fiance, by the preſident Hanault, p. 450. 
"Wet ME pened 
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pened; that the poverty of the people was 


carried to a deplorable extremity; that 
the king was well acquainted with their 
miſery ; and that compaſſion alone deter- 
mined him to make peace; that his deſigns 
upon Spain, whatever thoſe deſigns were, 
would have been better ſeconded by a vic- 
torious army well paid, than by the moſt 


able negotiator; that Luxembourg and 


Louvois were no more, the former ſor 


glorious campaigns, the latter for honour- 
able treaties ; and that love and a deſire of 
reſt, put an end to this war, which the re- 
ſentment of a miniſter againſt madame de 


Maintenon had begun. In the congreſs of 


Ryſwick, nothing was conſidered but the 
reſtitutions made by France ; its exhauſted 
condition was not ſeen. 


It is not poſſible to read this part of the 
hiſtory of the paſſed age, without deploring 
the unhappineſs of the peaple, who are 


always unreaſonably ſacrificed to the cruel 


caprice of princes, who quarrel becauſe 
they are weary of peace, and are reconciled 
becauſe they are weary of war ; like chil- 


dren, who are as eager to embrace, as 


ready to fight. Would it not have been 
wiſer, if the conferences of the congreſs, 
had preceded the declaration of war? Diſ- 
putes might have riſen ; they would have 
been amicably concluded; the miniſters 

— PT would 
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would have made themſelves underſtood by 
each other ; Lewis XIV. would have faid 
to the Dutch, I will faithfully obſerve 
< the treaties of Munſter and Nimepuen.” 
The empire would have repreſented to 
him, that it was not juſt for one of bis par- 
Haments to diſmember its dominions by an 
arret ; and that he would blame them if 
they ſuffered it, The Engliſh would have 
proved to him, that they did not force a 
— upon the nation whom it was un- 
wi bone to accept ; they would all have 


and then what an effuſion of hus | 


ena blood had been e ! 
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CHAPTER iv. 
The Publick good. 


Li thoug oht fo nice of ſuceveding to 
the whole monarchy 'of Spain, that 
after the peace was concluded, his firſt 
care was to diſmember it. That phantom 
of glory, fo long adored, was now va- 
niſhed. By the partition treaties he 
facrificed to the publick tranquility, his 
claims to the whole ſucceſſion of Charles 
II. His views how terminated in the 
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happineſs of his people; and his ſole am- 
bition was, by a wiſe and equitable ad- 


- miniſtration, to heal thoſe — — which 
war and the deſire af unbounded e 
kad made in the Kate. 


. Malane de Maintendn, who was often 


conſuked, and always with. advantage, 


pointed out the evil, and ſometimes found 
the remedy for it. She was engaged in all 
affairs of ſtate, although ſhe believed her- 
ſelf wholly incapahle of. the truſt . Be- 
* cauſe,” ſaid ſhe, © I have "Eteted too 
late into them.“ The native rectitude 
of her mind, the ſtrength of her under- 
ſtanding, and the juſtneſs of her concep- 
tions, ſupplied the — of habit. The 
king, whom Mazarin had trained up to 
the moſt profound ſecrecy, ſometimes con- 
cealed from her particular circumſtances, 
either that he was not willing to ſhare 
with any other,. the glory .of ſchemes 
which he only had formed, or becauſe he 
was, reſolved to preſerve that independence 
he was ſo fond of, or perhaps he was re- 
ſerved at the intreaty of a miniſter : but he 
ſoon returned to an unbounded confidence. 


Madame de Maintenon again mixed in 


the tumult ſhe thought ſhe had eſcaped, 
always deploring the fad neceſſity which 


In a letter to the princeſs of Vrſigs, in the cabinet 
of cardinal Lanti. 
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engaged her in the buſineſs of the ſtate, 
yet employed always in it; and ſhe had a 
right to be ſo. The intereſt which every 
citizen ought to take in the happineſs of 
his country, obliged her to promote that 
happineſs by all lawful ways. This is the 
duty of all ſexes, all ages, and conditions; 
and thoſe who cannot perform this duty 
by their employments, their advice, or 


their influence, ought to perform it by their 
prayers and wiſhes: every title which can 


give a right to a ſhare in the adminiſ- 
tration, were united in madame de Main- 
tenon, as ſubject, favourite, or wife. A 
miſtreſs who diſpoſes of employments, 
who diſtributes favours, who prefides at 
the deliberations of the council, debaſes 
the authority ſhe divides, the nation ſhe 


governs, the lover ſhe adviſes, and the 


miniſters whom ſhe oppoſes ; but a wife 
may, without any offence to publick de- 
cency, warn her huſband of the evil which 
others conceal from him, of the good 
which he but half performs; ſhe may 
guard him „ ee the infinuating poiſon of 
attery, by ſhewing him the truth without 
palliation or diſguife ; ſhe may preſerve 
him from thoſe ſnares which his miniſters 


lay for his credulity or his paſſions; and 


this was madame de Maintenon's conduct. 
She guarded Lewis againſt Pontchartrain, 
who made himſelf neceſſary only in trifles, 

| = and 
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and neglected the eſſential part of buſineſs, 
Againſt Barbezieux, who divided his vo- 
luptuous mornings between his miſtreſſes 
and his paraſites, while the neglected offi- 
cers were left to yawn, or execrate in his 
antichamber. Againſt Chateauneuf, who 
neither knew how to make a report, or to 
beſilent. Againſtthe intendant of the build- 


ings, who "dared to preſent falſe accounts 


to the king, while the king did not dare to 
find fault with him, for fear of killing him 
by a ſingle reprimand *. 


Madame de Maintenon knew how to 
ſet bounds herſelf to her power ; ſhe often 
gave her opinion, but ſeldom hazarded her 
advice; ſhe reſiſted the dangerous tempta- 
tion of multiplying dependants ; ſhe was 
never ſeen with a croud of importunate 
petitioners, who ſeek to engroſs every thing 


to themſelves; there was no neceſſity to 


purchaſe at a high price, a moment's au- 
dience of one of her favourites, or to 
write twenty letters to her, to force an 
anſwer of two words. A confeſſor, à do- 
meſtick, a ſervile courtier, could not 
boaſt of governing her : her ears were ſhut 


* 1 of the biſhop of Agen. © The king 

« ſaidto me, (it is the biſhop who ſpeaks) © he is old, 

and his mind is greatly weakened ; if I ſhould chide 
bim about this affair, he would break his heart.“ 
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to reports; as well as to recommendations; 


The had been ſo often deceived in thoſe 


perſons whom ſhe had ſerved, that ſhe 
was always apprehenſive left ſhe ſhould 
confer benefactions on inſolent preſumption 
or artful vice, at the expence of modeſt 
merit or of humble virtue. This conduc 
filenced the malecontents ; for 'the people 


Never murmur againſt the favourite who 


Tegulates affairs, but againſt the perſon 
who diſpenſes favours. The power ma- 


dame de Maintenon poſſeſſed was peaceful 


and ſolid, becauſe i it was not felt. 


Father de la Neuville, a Jeſuit, having 


Intreated her, without knowing Who ſhe 


was, to procure him an audience of ma- 


dame de Maintenon, What is your bu- 
'< ſineſs with her ?” ſaid ſhe. © I want an 
< employment for one of my brothers,” 
replied the Jeſuit, © You would addreſs 


yourſelf to a wrong perſon,” reſumed ma- 
dame de Maintenon, © ſhe ſometimes 
* asks alms of the king, but never de- 
s mands favours.* She has great power,” 


2 anſwered the father. © Not ſo much as 


* you imagine, returned ſhe. < Ah l' 


_ faid the Jeſuit, © it is to madame de Main- 


© tenon I have the honour to ſpeak ; ſhe 


hes © ny could diſtruſt the extent of her 


* 


© power and influence. 


She 


* 
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She reputarly anſwered all the letters 
that _ _ to her; but they were gene- 
rally upon fubjects in which her charity 
Was —— She would often dreſs, 
dictate her anſwers, and converſe with 
her friends at the ſame time. The king, 
obſerving that theſe correſpondences took 
up a great deal of that time which he 
thought very precious, propoſed to her to 
take an almoner. * An almoner l' faid 
ſhe, '< would be very uſeful to me, but 
would ill ſuit with my condition.” 


Valincour ſollicited for the place of fe. 
cretary to madame de Maintenon ; but 
the rather choſe to give this employment 
to a pupil at Saint-Cyr, rejecting every 
thing that could give her the appearance 
of grandeur or 3 


The moment arrived that ſeemed deſ- 
tined to give happineſs to France. Ma- 


dame de Maintenon was upon the point of 


diſcloſing the moſt ufeful councils, and 
Lewis of following'iherns butDes Marais, 
Briſacier, Fenelon, La Chetardie, and 
-Bourdaloue himſelf, inftead of piving her 
'advice, conducive to the publick good, 
recommended faſting and prayer to her. 
They lightly | paſſed” over the protection 
due to the people, and dwelt upon the ex- 
| treme 
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treme attention ſhe owed to the affairs of 
the church: ſo natural it is for eccleſlaſticks 
in all ages, to concenter the ſtate in them- 
ſelves. If madame de Maintenon had had 
A philoſopher inſtead of a divine for the 
director of her conſcience, ſhe would have 
been leſs pious, but France would have 
been happy. 


It is greatly to be jen that a wo- 
man, with the intention, the capacity, 
and the power of doing fo much good, 
ſhould have performed ſo little. Des Ma- 
rais removed her doubts and apprehenſions 
concerning her wanderings in prayer, preſ- 
cribed auſterities, and ordered her to com- 
municate frequently. He ſpoke to her of 
exerciſes of piety to be performed by the 
king “, but ſaid not a word of what he 


owed _ 


* See the biſhop of Chartres“ letters; there is 
one which is not to be found in the collection, lately 
- publiſhed by the abbẽ Berthier. « Something has come 
into my mind, which 1 think” it my duty, madam, 
to communicate to you. It is my opinion, that you 
« would perform. a very meritorious action, if you 
© could prevail upon the king to form a kind of prayer 
« for himſelf, in thoſe moments when you find him 
leaſt embarraſſed, and readieſt to be influenced by ſen 
« timents of piety. This form of prayer ſhould be very 
« thort, very ſimple, and n to his ſtate of in- 

Es « attention ; 
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_ owed to his ſubjects. He expected and 
hoped that grace would miraculouſly guide 
a prince whom it had but ſlightly touched, 
as if en were to be governed by in- 
1 | rota ſpiration. 


c 1 1 =Y 3 accuſtom him to regard God, 


c under that idea which ſhall moſt affect him, as of 
c greatneſs or mercy, and more eſpecially to make him 


© ſeek God within himſelf. Perſons like him often 
„ paſs their whole lives without knowing, without 
« taſting God, and without ſeeing him there: they 
« conſider him as an unuſual object, and at an infinite 
c diſtance z but if you can bring the king to find God 
© but once within himſelf, he will taſte the concealed 
© manna, and loath the onions of Egypt. God will 
© communicate himſelf by little and little to him; and 
«© by ſecretly touching the heart, will do more with an 
« inattentive ſpirit, than the, beſt inſtructions. | Endea- 


« your, I conjure you, madam, to effect this pious 


< work ; liſten not to the ſuggeſtions of human wiſdoms 
© but reſign yourſelf to the ſimplicity of the ſpirit. 
« The beſt method of making this trial, is to accom- 
© modate yourſelf to the weakneſs of a ſoul which. per- 
e haps has never felt God : be like the prophet, who 


© ſhortened his ſtature to that of the child he endea- 


« youred to re-animate ; ſubmit to his weakneſs, ſup- 


« preſs arguments which would ſoon fatigue him. The 


length of three miſerere will ſuffice for the firſt time: 
«© follow him ſtep by flep z ſtop, begin again ſeaſon- 
« ably.” Here follows a long enumeration of the at- 
tributes of God, which the biſhop concludes with theſe 
wards: © You ſee, madam, I am neither reſerved nor 
c cautious 3 nor would I chuſe to be either with you.” 


ſpiration. He required the moſt fervent 
"piety in a man, whoſe imagination was 
not lively enough to render a being prefent 
To it, whom he believed and honoured, 
but without confidence or love. He la- 
mented with madame de Maintenon, that 
the king gave fo little time to prayer, as if 
Jabouring for the happineſs of his people 
was not the beſt devotion in kings. 


Notwithftanding this unhappy inatten- 
tion to the publick good, yet the people 
were not wholly neglected; though what 
was done for them, was done imperfectly 
and ſlowly. From the peace to the year 
1701, the annals of France ſhew Lewis 
giving judgment agai:rft himſelf in ſuits at 

aw.; and commanding the magiſtrates to 
give judgment againſt him likewiſe in all 
doubtful caſes; repreſſing luxury by his 
own example, remitting to the provinces 
Part of the free gift, encouraging agricul- 
ture, protecting trade, and aboliſhing the 
poll-tax *, purſuant to the promiſe he had 
given to his people. I 


* By an arret of the council of ſtate, December 19, 
1697, the poll-tax was only laid on the people for the 
frrſt quarter of the year 1698; after which the ſaid tax 

was to be ſuppreſſed entirely, conformable to the decla · 
ration of the 18th of January, - _ 
The 
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The number of perſons who received 
penſions were diminiſhed. The king 
made this regulation in madame de Main- 
tenon's apartment, without 0 his 
miniſters. He always granted very large 
penſions; and madame de Maintenon al- 
ways leſſened them, being convinced that 
it was better to confer ſmall benefactions 
upon a great number of perſons, than to 
c 


In the finances every thing was te be 
bought. I will not ſuffer favour and pa- 
tronage to be purchaſed; * faid the king 
to the comptroller- general; © and I com- 
mand you to declare my will to all thoſe 
© perfons in employments under you.” 


T wo of the Clerks were deprived of theit 
poſts ; and ſeveral ladies were threatened 
to be baniſhed from the court. The 
comptroller-general was in great conſter- 
nation at this rigour; his hands might 
poſſibly be pure, but thoſe ef his officers 


were not fo. 


The military degree, whith after Lou- 
vois' death, had fallen into contempt, was 
reſtored to all its prerogatives, without 

damping that ſpirit of emulation which 
produces brave actions, in the hope of being 

; rewarded, 
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rewarded, Pontchartrain, having named 
ſeveral officers to the king, for the poſt of 
captain of the gallies, earneſtly recom- 
mended the cheyalier de Froule. * I find 
* FroulE is your choice, ſaid the king, 
he deſerves to be promoted; but there 
© are officers as brave as he is, who are his 
* ſeniors, and who have no one to ſollicit 
© for them; it is therefore fit that I ſhould 
take care of their intereſts.” And ac- 
cordingly he choſe the eldeſte. 


The duke of Burgundy was admitted to 
the council for foreign affairs. * You 
© ſhall not have a voice at firſt,' ſaid the 
king to him, but, by hearing the debates, 
you will learn how to vote. He after - 
wards acquainted. him with the affairs 
within the kingdom, as particularly as if 
he had always directed them, and with as 
much confidence as if he had reſigned the 
empire to him. oa 


The duke of Burgundy was as follicit- 
ous to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the ſtate of the kingdom, as if he was 
ſoon to govern it. He deſired to be in- 
formed of _y thing relating to the pro- 

vinces ; and the intendants-had orders to 


*The marquis de Dangeau's manuſcripts, 


2 9 ſend 
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ſend him the moſt circumſtantial memoirs *: 
a journey incognito would have inſtructed 
him better. PAVING E, 24408 BONO | 


By travelling over France, hewould have 
ſeen happy towns and ruined villages ; the 
country deſerted, manufactures going to 
decay, the induſtrious labourer groaning 
under the weight of impoſts, the indolent 
monk fattening upon the fruits of the 
earth which he did not cultivate ; he would 
have ſeen a people wretched that was wor- 
thy to be happy; he would have found 
that it was eaſy to increaſe the good, and 
to diminiſh the evil, Wong $ 


The intendants but ill ſeconded his 
hopes and his deſigns. One of them had 
lived twenty years like a king in his diſ- 
trict, yet was ignorant of its ſtrength, its re- 
ſources, and its nurſeries ; another exclaim- 
ed againſt the inhabitants of his ; here one, 
upon his arrival in his province, would 
exaggerate the inconveniences and abuſes, 
in order to obtain a more extenſive power; 
there another, grownold in the adminiſtra- 
tion, would palliate and defend them, to 
ſtifle the cry of publick oppreſſion. The 
intendants of the ſtate-counties would 
paint the aſſemblies of the three orders, re- 
preſented by the fathers of the country, as 
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a ſet. of rebels; thoſe in the counties of 
elections, would boaſt of the advantages 
ariſing from the arbitrary taille, as if they 
were apprehenſive that inſtrument of ty- 
ranny would be ſnatched out of their 
hands: Tome of them would dwell much 
upon, trifling cireumRances, and ſlightly 
paſs over ſuch as were worthy of the 
prince's notice; others were hardy enough 


Y th,prepols means for levying new impoſts : 


all ac 0 the evils brought on the 
kingdom by che reyocation of the edict of 
Nantes, bue none deplored them. The 
duke of Burgundy was early taught, by ex- 
periefice, that 15 13 of the 
king, is. ſeldom the Iriend of the peo- 
c OR SORES. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Toy -onaveleg of Paris. | Father de 


| la' Chaife. The curate of Ver- 
 ſailles. : mY 455 


\ TOailles had a foul more elevated than 
1 GodetdesMarajs; he poſſęſſed the ſole 
confidence f madame de Maintenon, but 
made leſs advantage of it for himſelf than for 

his dioceſe. He propoſed that the biſhopricks 
ſhould be divided; he attempted to reform 
the manners of the courtiers; he would 
not ſuffer the king's council ta govern; the 
Church, nor the church to deny a portion 
of its revenues to the demands of the 
council. When conſulted. upon affairs of 
ſtate, he always declared the truth with 
more boldneſs than the gentleneſs of his 
diſpoſition ſeemed to promiſe. | 


He was greatly concerned at the reduc- 
tion of the rents of the Town-Houſe. 
Sire, ſaid madame de Maintenon to the 
king, who ſeemed rejoiced that 2 — 

- oun 
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found an eaſy method of paying his debts, 
< You are then going to forbid your par- 
© Haments to proſecute the robbers on the 
© highway.“ The king told her, that the 
neceſſities of the ſtate obliged him to make 
this reduction. Madame de Maintenon 
inſiſted, that a king ought not to fail in 
his engagements, till after he had ineffec- 
tually tried every poſſible means of fulfilling 
EY Ss 8 


She grieved to ſee new buildings erected 
every day with a magnificence that ſeemed 
to inſult the publick poverty; and openly 
declared her diſapprobation of the chapel 
of Verſailles. She ſo effectually cured the 
king of his paſſion for building, that his ex- 
pences for his pleaſures were confined to 
the embelliſhment of his gardens: Pont- 
chartrain propoſing to him to decorate Paris 
with publick edifices, Lewis replied, « My 
< miniſters, by continually filling my ears 
with glory, have made all Europe be- 
b lieve, that I place mine in the diſtreſſes 
of my people; I love to build, but, for 
the future, never ſpeak to me more, of 
© either building for Paris or myſelf. Let 
my people be well fed, I ſhall always be 
© well enough lodged.” p 


T he abuſe of authority afflicted wile. 
dame de Maintenon, and enraged the 
| arch- 
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archbiſhop. Private orders were at firſt 
only uſed againſt traitors; afterwards in fa- 
vour of ſome families, whoſe honour the 
court was willing to preſerve; and at 
length againſt the Janſeniſts, who ſigned 
the formulary, to avoid the anethemas of 


the church, and dogmatized in ſecret to. 


Rifle their remorſe. 


Theſe orders were now ſo frequent 
that they formed a kind of inquilition 
in the ſtate, and France was upon the 
point of being governed by letters de 
cachet. The hereticks were apprehenſive 
of informers, the men of letters of dange- 


rous ſuſpicions, the innocent and the guil- 


ty dreaded alike a ſecret ſentence, always 
more cruel and leſs juſt than a publick one. 
'The archbiſhop of Paris never ceaſed to 
repreſent to madame de Maintenon, that 
God would one day call the king to an ac- 


count for all the injuſtice committed un- 


der his name; for all the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the council; for the baniſhment of 
ſo many perſons, contrary to the uſual 

forms ; for all the evils which attended that 
new practice of the law, contrary to the 
known rules, always inſolent, ſometimes 
_ equitable, but always ſuſpected of not be- 
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Madame de Maintenon often repreſent- 
ed the fatal conſequences of theſe abuſes to 
the king, who, confounding the right of ar- 
reſting a citizen without proof, with that of 
trying him without forms of law, con- 
ſtantly replied, This has been the cuſ- 
< tom in all times.“ So dangerous are the 
firſt uſurpations: however, he ſeemed full of 
reſpect for the laws. When once we 
© ſwerve from them, ſaid he, we know 
no longer where to find them.“ But 
he expected that every thing ſhould. be 
done with great expedition, and all by 
himſelf; he was juſt, and he believed 
that his miniſters were ſo likewiſe, This 
is the moſt common and the mot ſtriking 


injuſtice attributed to kings. 


Madame de Maintenon, not being a- 
able to hinder theſe private orders and 
proſecutions againſt what were called 
crimes of ſtate, attempted at leaſt to 
make them leſs rigorous. She was in- 
formed of the ſeverity practiſed at Vincen- 
nes and the Baſtile, from whence ſo few 
wiſe men have been delivered, and ſo ma- 
ny deſpairing wretches have died. The 
priſoners were not allowed to have books, 
their friends were not permitted to viſit 
them, and the ſacraments were refufed 
them. She conjured the miniſter to have 
a heart. 

She 
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dhe prevailed upon the king to examine 
well into the merits of thoſe eccleſiaſticks 
who were recommended to him for the 
dignities of the church. The power ſhe 
had over him, her connections with the 
biſhops, her acknowledged wiſdom and 
piety, might have given her great influence 
in the nomination to benefices; however, 
ſhe contented herſelf at firſt with having 
| Inſpired the king with a reſolution to ſeek 
the good of the church, without entering 
any farther into its affairs. A biſhop 


coming to return her thanks, for an ab- 


bey lately beſtowed upon him, © You 
© owe me no acknowledgement, monſieur, 
faid ſhe, I did not till now know that 
© the king had 2 it to you; I neither 
concern myſelf in the affairs of the 


church or the ſtate: and then this was 


7 
6 + % : 8 5 
true, 
, , : 
ö N . 


But afterwards ſhe was ſo earneſtly ſo- 
licited by the archbiſhop of Paris, and by 


the biſhop of Chartres to drive away the 
wolves from the Lord's fold, that ſne be- 
came the patroneſs of the clergy, who had 
then occaſion for a powerful ſupport. 

Father de la Chaiſe was often deceived, 
and ſometimes he was willing to be ſo. 
The greateſt part of the petitions were fimo- 
nical, One pleaded the great ſervices of 
Vol. IV. 1 his 
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his anceſtors; another the wounds his re- 
lation had received in battle; this inſinu- 
ated that he had been ruined by the war, and 
that a benefice would pay his debts, as if 
the revenues of the church were the price 
of the blood that was ſhed in fighting; 
that boaſted the nobility of- his deſcent. 
All claimed notice from merits foreign: to 
their profeſſion. VFFFCCVCCC( 073 55. 


_ Father de la Chaiſe generally made 
. Choice of greedy and ambitious men to 
propoſe to the king. He was greatly 
blamed for treating theſe holy affairs with 
too much Jevity ; for giving an abbey to 
one of his brothers, who deſerved only 
hounds for the chace; for accumulating 
benefices for one of his nephews, who 
was a diſgrace to his family; for placing 
at the heads of the richeſt convents in 
France three of his nieces, one of whom 
had been publickly convicted of ſo ſcanda- 
lous a crime, that he was obliged to have 
her confined. His brother, the ſeneſchal 
of Lyons, purchaſed the poſt of captain of 
the pallace-gates from the marquis de 
Saint-Valier: many jeſts were circulated 
at the expence of this new count de la 


Te archbiſhop of Paris was alarmed 
at the confeſſor's great intereſt with the 
9 bing; 
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king: there was a neceſlity for ſetting ſome 
bounds to it. The prelate filled the king 
with ſo many ſcrulples; madame de 
Maintenon made him ſo often aſhamed of 
the bad choice he had been induced to make, _ 
through the partial repreſentations of fa- 
ther de la Chaiſe, that the Jeſuit, in great 
terror, ſaid to his friends, I am ruined : 
I have it no longer in my power to re- 
© commend an eccleſiaſtick; and, very 
© ſoon, I ſhall not be able to exclude 
een, -05 1 in PO | 


The king, that he might know what ec- 
cleſiaſticks were beſt qualified for the digni- 
ties of the church, demanded a liſt of the 
moſt virtuous and pious among them from 
the duke de Beauvillieres, and madame de 

Maintenon, another from the archbiſhop 
of Paris. The promotions were more'ju- - 
dicioufly made, the tranſlations were leſs 
frequent; the king was told that tranſla- 
tions were ſeverely prohibited by the ſa- 
cred canons, and that they excited ambi- 
tion and ayarice among the biſhops. A 
reſidence: in the dioceſe was now expreſsly 


commanded ; ſometimes a look from' the 
king ſent back to their dioceſes thoſe bi- 
ſhops who: were ſeen at his levee ; ſome- 
times an order from the attorney-general 

ſhortened their ftay at Paris. If the 
+ biſhops, who haunt the court, knew 
| I 2 how 
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much they are deſpiſed, ſaid madame 
de Maintenon, they would never appear 


© there, and pride would oblige them to 
do what their duty cannot. 


She was continually exhorting the king 
to chuſe the biſhops from among the vi- 
cars general. Lewis approved this maxim; 
and from that moment thoſe places, be- 
fore ſo much diſdain'd by the abbes of 
quality, were earneſtly follicited by them, 
and very ſoon abuſed. The king ſup- 
ported the juriſdiction of the biſhops ; he 
heard their complaints of the uſurpations 
made by the parliaments of Toulouſe and 
Bourdeaux, and gave that famous edit 
ſo favourable to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
but ſo often eluded, 


The church expreſſed her gratitude for 
_ theſe ſervices by an eaſy and generous con- 
ceſſion of the free gift. In vain the mi- 
niſters exclaimed againſt the partiality of 
aſſeſſments; in vain they, exaggerated the 
neceſſities of the ſtate ; the king would not 
allow any attempt to be made upon the 
right of a voluntary ſubiidy; the precious 
remains of that which formerly every pro- 
vince poſſeſſed; the image of ancient li- 
berty, ſo grievous for the counties where 
elections are made, but by which the 
woo yt? 3-461) ihe ail. 
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privileges of the ſtate counties are pre- 
ſerved. e | 


Father de la Chaiſe, to revenge himſelf 
upon madame de Maintenon for. the loſs 
of his power, and in order to recover it, 
covertly attacked Noailles with the king, 
his counſellor, and his chaplain. The 
prelate, in conſequence of the confeſſor's 

inſinuations, being ſuſpected of Janſeniſm, 

was warmly defended by madame de 
Maintenon, who ſometimes exaggerated 


the virtues of the accuſed, and ſometimes 


the faults of the accuſer ; but in vain ſhe 
__ endeavoured to enforce the merit of fo 
many mandates of the archbiſhop againſt 
the doctrine of Janſenius. Father de la 
Chaiſe demanded, why Noailles, who 
condemned the propoſitions of that doc- 
trine, protected the diſciples of it? The 
king perceived this palpable contradiction ; 
the archbiſhop ſeemed to him a heretick, 

ſo much the more dangerous, as he had 
not the appearance of one; but the un- 
favourable impreſſions were effaced in the 


firſt audience Noailles had of the king. 


The prelate, full of candor, humility, and 
gentleneſs, might be guilty, but could 
never be hated. #3 wh 


His private correſpondence with ma- 
dame de Maintenon was at length diſco- 
1 vered. 
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vered. Father de la Chaiſe, who was 
more beloved than eſteemed by the king, 
enjoyed his confidence one day through 
inclination, and loſt it the next through 
reflection. The confeſſor endeavoured to 
render madame de Maintenon ſuſpected 
by the king, and ſome Janſeniſts, who at 
her recommendation had been provided 
for in the church, furniſhed him with an 


opportunity, not to decry her faith, but ta 


diſcredit her councils ; reports were op- 
poſed to reports, and Noailtes was made 
a cardinal, notwithſtanding all the endea- 
vours of the Jeſuits to the contrary, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whoſe thoughts were 
all employed on her laſt hour, was deſirous 
when ſhe died to leave the king in his 
hands; ſhe looked upon the accuſation of 


Janſeniſm as the crime only of thoſe whoſe. 


piety and manners were exemplary, and 


thoſe holy diſputes as a war between the 


clergy who reſolved to be free, and the 
Jeſuits who attempted to enſlave them 
completely: a war of which religion was 
the pretence, and envy the motive. 


Cardinal de Noailles, finding her in 
this diſpoſition of mind, formed ſchemes 
for removing father de la Chaiſe, and for 
giving his place to father d' Emerick, who, 
ambitious and — for the greater 
glory of God, continually beſet Verſailles, 

| d ta 


— 
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to deprive father de la Chaiſe of a poſt 
which he thought himſelf better qualified 


to fill. Madame de Maintenon engaged 


in this ſcheme; ſhe attributed all the 
king's ſins to the indulgence of his con- 
feſſors; ſhe conceived that he ought to be 


called to this employment by a vocation 


from heaven, and not by a cabal at court; 


that he ought to endeavour to merit by 


good works that grace which was neceſ- 
ſary for filling it well; ſne would have had 
father de la Chaiſe endeavour, by fervent 

ayer, to obtain of God the ſalvation of 


His equipage was not ſuitable to the hu- 
mility of a religious ; his luxurious life 


gave ſcandal to weak minds, drew f 


from the devout, and ſarcaſtick jeſts —— 
the courtiers: even the Jeſuits murmured 
at it. Father Thyrſus Gonzales, gene- 
ral of the order, had given him ſevere, but 
ineffectual reprimands. A coach drawn 
by ſix gay mettleſome horſes; a country 
houſe ſituated near Paris, to attract every 
one's eyes; gardens in the magni 

taſte of the age; elegant repaſts given to 


his friends; all in him enforced, in ſpite 


of his vows, the rights and privileges of 
the triumphant church. 


14 2 Warr 
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The Janſeniſts attributed to him the in- 
ſolence of a man, who has every day his 
God in his hands, and his king at his feet; 
they alſo complained that his hands were 
open to gifts; one preſented him with fine 
horſes, another with medals. The abbe 
Deſcamps e him a very curious cabinet, 
which is {till to be ſeen in the library of 
the profeſſed houſe; a monument of his 
learning and of his avarice. 947 


The king knew nil theſe a but 
he had occaſion for an indulgent man. 
The place of confeſſor is often obtained by 
the arts of cabal, but only kept by be- 
coming convenient. Father de la Chaiſe 
was mild, obliging, incapable of : contra- 
dicting his penitent, ſevere upon great ſins, 
indulgent to frailties; he inſpired the king 
with all that averſion to devotees, which 
he felt ſo ſtrongly himſelf,” and ſo much 
the more eaſily, as the king had often dif- 
covered them to be hypocrites, frail or he- 
retical. It was by the ſame arts that he 
compleated the ruin of father d'Emerick ; 
Janſeniſm had removed him from the dies 


cheſs of triad derotion ee him 
from the king. 


Cardinal Noailles ; ans . de 
Maintenon, now caſt their eyes upon ano 
ther 
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ther Jeſuit for director to the king. Fa- 


ther de la Chaiſe warded off this ſtroke; 
and his power with Lewis, ſuperior even 
to the laws of honour, kept one of his 
nephews in the army, though convicted of 
cowardice, and obnoxious to a whole re- 
giment, which uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to have him broke. 


The prelate and the lady were not diſ- 


couraged; one ſuſpected him of making 


uſe of all his ſkill, to induce the king to fin 
againſt the dictates of his conſcience, the 
other accuſed him of not exerciſing all the 

duties of his function to prevent thoſe ſins. 
The cardinal was deſirous of giving the 
king another confeſſor through hatred of 
evil, madame de Maintenon through the 
love of good. eee iT ET 


The curate of Verſailles was very am- 


bitious of confeſlinghis pariſhioner. He had 


already had ſome converſations with the 
king, which gave him hopes ; and he was 
continually ſhewing him the qualities of a 
confeſſor, as if he intended to perſuade 
him, that the painter reſembled the por- . 
trait he drew. Having one day ſollicited 
a penſion from the king for an actreſs, who 
had quited the ſtage. for the _ convent, 
Ho happy is ſhe,” ſaid the king, to 
s renounce the world for a life of peni- 

hs nets 0 rence; 
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© tence? it is very difficult to become 
© rightequs.* Every thing is eaſy to 
grace, replied the curate ; © When the 
© evil of one's paſtlife is to be repaired,” 
reſumed the king, © and when there is no 
© poſſibility of repairing it: how . 
© is ſuch a perſon to be pitied!' God is 
© willing to ſave you,” anſwered the curate; 
© it is not in vain that he raiſes theſe pious 
- © thoughts in your mind; your moſt ſolid 
© fame (to convert him it was ſtill neceſ- 
* fary he ſhould be flattered) is to ſecure 
your ſalvation, by repairing the faults 
© you have committed in your youth.” 
All this is very true, replied the king, 
© but there are faults of a certain nature, 
* which cannot be repaired” | 


It is not to be doubted but the king 
meant his having taken a wife by force from 
her huſband ; his unjuſt wars, and conſe- 
quently many murders ; thoſe immenſeſums 
levied upon the poor, and expended in 
guilty pleaſures; and all thoſe evils which 
a barren repentance can only efface, in a 
ſituation where it is eaſy to commit in- 
juſtice, and impoſſible to make reſtitution. 


Either through caution or wiſdom, He- 
bert did not probe the wounds which he had 
no hope of curing; he had recourſe to gene- 
ral arguments upon the goodneſs of God: the 
? * king 
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king was greatly affected; and owned he 
was ſo to madame de Maintenon, Who 
immediately acquainted cardinal Noailles 
on what he had ſaid. The curate, en- 

—_— ed by them, hazarded ſome coun- 
ſels ; but — they were miſplaced, 
or that grace has moments which never 
return again, the king liſtened to him "wick 
indifference 5701s 


Finke coils halle, whine was te 
at theſe private conferences, repreſented 
Hebert as an imprudent man, devoted to 
the cardinal, and who neither thought, 
wrote, or ſpoke, but according to his fug- 
geſtions.. Hebert, growing every day more 
1mportunate, ftrengthened theſe prejudices, 
by continually reminding the log: of that 
firſt converſation of which he had profited 
fo little, and which the king was deſirous 
to forget. The curate one day quoting 
the example of ſaint Lewis, to prove to the 
king, that he wn ſecure his ſalvation 
upon the throne, © Saint Lewis,” ſaid the 
king, received the communion but twice 
Shear; however, he was a great ſaint.“ 
Ves, replied the curate; ay but he con- 
© feſled himſelf twice a day, Then he 
was a great ſinner, anſwered the king 
coldly. | 


9 The diſhop of Agea's memoirs, 
I 6 
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Madame de Maintenon, finding the 
king was not able to diſengage himſelf 
from father de la Chaiſe, reconciled herſelf 
to him, in hopes of reconciling the Jeſuit 
to devotion. Father de la Chaiſe had a 


long converſation with her; he juſtified 


bimſelf for the king's langour in exerciſes. 
of piety, promiſed her, that for the future 
he would ſpeak with the utmoſt freedom 
to the king, and be wholly impartial in 
his recommendation of eecleſiaſticks. Not- 
withſtanding this peace, madame de Main- 
tenon and the confeſſor behaved as if they 


ſuſpected the ſincerity of each other's pro- 


feſlions, and were jealous of each other's 
power. Ane 


A trifle it was ſaid was the cauſe of this 
miſunderſtanding. Madame de Mainte- 
non having ſollicited a benefice for an 
abbẽ whom ſhe patronized, Father de la 
Chaiſe promiſed her to mention him ſeaſon- 
ably totheking : when he preſented him the 
liſt, the name of this abbe was at the head 
of it. The king effaced it; the confeſſor, with 
ſeeming concern, told the king, that this ec- 
cleſiaſtick had been recommended to him by 
madame de Maintenon. It is for that ver 
© reaſon,' replied the king, that have blot- 
r ted him out of the liſt: T will not have her 
e meddle in theſe affairs. © But, = 
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ſaid the Jeſuit, I ſhall incur her diſ- 
< pleaſure; I thought the recommenda- 
© tion of ſo pious a lady ought to have ſome 
weight. That is indeed a reaſon,” re- 


plied the king, but if it is a 1 one to 
0: ere it is not ſo to me. 


By this little ho. one may 
eau imagine that madame de Maintenon 
had occaſion for all that wit which is attri- 
buted to her, to govern a prince ſo nicely 
jealous of his power. It alſo ſhews, that 
at firſt ſne had very little influence in the 
nomination to benefices; 3 ſhe afterwards 


intereſted herſelf more in the affairs of 


the clergy. Conſcience is eaſily made a 
party in what one likes. The biſhop. of 
Chartres perſuaded her, that it was a duty; 

if he n/a not been her director, en he 
not have made it a crime ? 


Homes that may be, ſhe was offended 
with father de la n for his affectin 
to put the name of her friend at the — 
of his liſt. She conſidered this ſeeming 
mark of reſpect as an artifice, to prev 
upon the king to prohibit her for the future, 
from laying any reſtraint upon the Jeſuit 
by her recommendations. It was to this 
miſtake, that the confeſſor attributed the 
coldneſs ſhe firſt ſhewed him, which was 
afterwards ** by ſuch great hoſti- 


But 


3s lities. 
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But it is probable, that this enmity had 
another cauſe. Madame de Maintenon 


might eaſily have forgot a flight injury to 


herſelf, but ſhe could not pardon in a con- 
feſſor, a train of actions unſuitable to his 
character; ſhe advanced every yy = 
piety, and piety was not even honour 
— de la Chaiſe - ſhe ſometimes —4 
livered herſelf to all the auſterities of a 
nun, and the prieſt to all the luxury of a 
oourtier; ſhe was continually inciting a 
prince to the practice of the ſublimeſt vir- 
tues, who was ſtill too much intoxicated 
with miſtaken glory; and father de la 
Chaiſe did not aſſiſt her endeavours, and 
was apprehenſive of fatiguing an indolent 
mind, almoſt as eafily ſoothed as alarmed ; 
ſhe loved Lewis with the moſt tender af- 
fection; and the ſole end of her love, was 
to ſecure his ſalvation. This was her 
chief happineſs, her moſt ardent prayer, 
her only paſſion, and the worldly life of a 


confeſfor, whoſe duty it was to preach by 


example, ſeemed to her more likely to ir- 
ritate'God, than to draw bleſſings upon his 
. 5-127 1 fot of port 2rhe 120, 


adore command: difr of her 


de la Chaiſe, that oppoſition to his in- 
creaſing power, that ſcheme for baniſhing 
him from the court, that extreme indif. 

| ference 
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ference for his whole ſociety, the moſt uſe- 


ful one tothe church, the only uſeful one 


to the ſtate; hence that inclination to be- 
lieve that it was this order which had 
formed the 4 of rendering the road 
to heaven eaſy for ſinners; that joy when 
Rome or the Sorbonne condemned any 
theſis of theirs; that terror of the power of 
an order, ſuppoſed to be ambitious of go- 
verning, becauſe they were qualified for it, 
and ſo many other unjuſt effects of an aver- 
ſion, in its principle abſolutely juſt. | 


Father de la Chaiſe, whoſe reputation 
the Janſeniſts had but flightly ſtained, 
now raiſes our compaſſion in the letters of 
madame de Maintenon tocardinal Noailles. 
He loved pleaſures, he had a taſte for mag- 
nificence, but he had virtues, which a 
perſon leſs pious than madame de Mainte- 
non, would eaſily have perceived: each 
one has a manner of thinking peculiar to 
himſelf; the moſt exact penetration may 
be weakened or deceived by a diverſity of 
characters and intereſts; whatever was 
not holy, was in madame de Maintenon's 
opinion criminal; although the judgment 
we form of men be not exactly true, the 
heart may be free from malice; it is hu- 
man nature that is weak in what it prac- 
tiſes, and in what it condemns. Madame 
de Maintenon thought it neceſſary to 
awaken 
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awaken the king's conſcience by ſeverity 3 
and father de la Chaiſe conceived, that the 
true method of haſtening his return to 
grace, was to expect its influence with 
patience'; and the event ſhewed that he 
was right, | | 
The king attained that ſelid and prac- 
_* piety, to which his wife and his con- 
feflor aſpired to conduct him, though by 
different methods: in a word, father de la 
Chaiſe did not poſleſs the qualities. of a re- 
ligious, but he had all thoſe that were 
neceſſary for the confeſſor of a king. To 
attribute to a man the faults neceſſarily 
connected with his place, is the ſource of 
erroneous judgments. er 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Billets of Confeſſion. _ 
418 king's deſigns for the publick 
9 1 1 were as extenſive as they were 
juſt 


e endeavoured to diſcover the cauſe 
of the exhauſted condition of the ſtate, 


and found it in the flight of the Huguenots, 


by which our provinces were depopulated, 
and our enemies enriched; he heard the 
propoſal for recalling them, without any 
ſigns of diſpleaſure. The deſcent made by 
the duke of Savoy into Dauphine, gave 
him a proof of the fidelity of thoſe Hugue- 
nots who remained in the kingdom. That 


prince had brought arms for twenty thou- 


ſand men, ſuppoſing that the ſectaries 
would declare for him as ſoon as he ar- 
rived; but not one of the new converts 
would liſten to his offers, nor to the ex- 
hortation of the proteſtant miniſters, whom 
he brought in his train *. e 


* I& . 


At the congreſs of Ryſwick, the king 
heard, without reluctance, the ſollicitations 


* On the contrary, ſays the French gazette, they 
were the firſt to fall upon his troops, Auguſt 1692. 
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of the proteſtant princes for the return of 

che refugees: but theſe ſollicitations were 

weakly urged ; they had profited by our 

loſs, and were afraid of being weakened 
and impoveriſhed by their return. 


A memorial upon this important ſub- 
ject was preſented to the king: it was 
communicated to madame de Maintenon, | 
and by her refuted, This refutation is ſtill 
extant in her own hand *. We may there 

| find that ſhe but ill underſtood the ſtate of 
affairs, that ſhe had an abhorrence of to- 
| leration, but that ſhe had not examined 
3 into the claim the Huguenots had to be to- 
| lerated. If by this paper, the fugitives 
1 were prevented from ever returning to 
France, Lewis XIV. and madame de 
Maintenon are greatly to be pitied, the 
former for being determined by the weakeſt 
reaſon imaginable, the other for oppoſing 
her country's good, through an impulſe of 
blind zeal which made her miſtake it, 
Since thoſe who had fled were not to 
be recalled, it ſeemed neceſlary at leaſt to 
detain ſuch as threatened to follow them. 
The king was extremely afflicted, to find 
that the biſhops differed in their ſentiments 
| concerning the treatment that was to be 


Jn given 
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given to the new converts; ſome declared 
that they ought to be led to the altar, with 
the bayonets fixed at the ends of the muſ- 
kets *; others that violent methods ſhould 
be uſed, to make them attend to the ex- 
hortations, but that the ſacraments ſhould 
be prohibited to them; and ſome pro- 
poſed, that they ſhould try what ad- 


vice and inſtruction could do with them. | 


Each of theſe methods had its difficulty : 
the king was ſenſible that the firſt would 
only be productive of ſacrilege, that the ſe- 
. cond would make n and the 
third atheiſts: the dilemma was great; 
gentleneſs makes few converts, and vio- 
ence very indifferent ones. However, it 
was neceſſary that this part of the king's 
ſubjects ſhould have a religion; they were 
without temples, it was not fit that they 
ſhould be without worſhip alſo ; it was 
equally dangerous to reſtore them their 
own, and to impoſe upon them one which 
they abhorred. | IM 


The king, that he might be enabled to 
make a uniform regulation, ordered the 
- biſhops to give him their ſentiments in 
writing, and to addrefs their papers to car- 
dinal Noailles. Both the queſtion and 


* All this is copied from the biſhop of Agen's ma- 
nyſcripts, page 108 and following” 
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the anſwer will make the clergy of France 
eternally infamous. 'The queſtion was, 
whether-hereticks might be forced to be- 
lieve, and to receive the communion ? 
Cardinal Noailles and father le Tellier 
were the only eccleſiaſticks who. main- 
tained, that it was a tyranny before men, 
and an abomination before God. All the 
others concluded for the ſacrilege, even 
Boſſuet himſelf (for thoſe who beſt defend 
the myſteries of religion, are not thoſe 
who ſport with them the leaſt) Boſſuet, 
who had at firſt groaned at the propoſition. 
of this violence, conſented to this profa- 
nation of the awful ſacraments *. 


The moſt virtuous amongſt the prelates . 
gave the moſt atrocious advice. The bi- 
ſhop of Chartres in particular, that angel 
of the court, declared, in all humility and 
chriſtian meekneſs, that the ſword of au- 
thority ought to be raiſed againſt ſuch as 
refuſe the Euchariſt; ſo eaſy it is to be 

ious, fo difficult to be wiſe and good. 

hiloſophy has now ſo humanized and po- 
liſhed the manners of all the orders of the 
Nate, that it is poſſible this fat will 
not be believed ; but there is one of thoſe 
orders ſo little ſubmitted to its empire, that 
it is ever ready to renew the wild rage of 


Madame de Maintenon's letters, 


; "os 
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the ſame miſtaken zeal. This reflection 
may well be pardoned me, the juſt rights 
of humanity force it from me: thoſe rights 
which formerly were ſo audaciouſly vio- 
lated, and which are at preſent ſo ill ſe- 
e VNN | 


The king gave cardinal Noailles a day 
for examining the biſhop's papers. The 
prelate brought him an extract from them; 
but the king would ſee the papers entire, 
and, tedious as they were, he read them 
all in one afternoon. The conformity of 
their ſentiments did not determine him; 
but he was ſtruck with ſome paſſages ſrom 
ſaint Auguſtine, who intreated the counts 
Boniface and Marcellin, governours of 
Africa, to perſecute the Donatiſts. 


The cardinal diſſipated thoſe clouds which 
authority raiſed againſt reaſon, by repreſent- 
Ingto the king, that the Donatiſts were then 
armed; that it was neceſſary to oppoſe force 
to force ; that ſaint Auguſtin, to whom they 
attributed the ſentiments of a tyrant, was 
the gentleſt of men ; that neither in his 
writings, nor in thoſe of the ancient fa- 
thers, could there be found any traces of 
violence exerciſed againſt thoſe who were 
in error; that it was the cuſtom of the 
church to vomit hereticks from her mouth, 
and not to force them to return into her 
23 boſom ; 
E 
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boſom; that this uſuage had never varied; 
that all the rituals excluded ſuch as were 
excommunicated from the celebration of 
the holy myſteries , that to permit perſons 
to attend divine ſervice, who were under 
the cenſures of the church, was contrary to 
the firſt laws of its diſcipline ; but, by for- 


cing them there, the oily of religion 
Was violated. | 


| Theſe arguments Saks. a ond 8 
ſion upon the king; but the tumultuous 
cries of a hundred biſhops, who were 
againſt toleration, filled 3 ears. Already 
they accuſed him of weakly yielding. He 
was willing to be obedient to their voice; 
he was unwilling to be cruel to his people; 
he ought to have known that the ſpirit 
which would force his ſubjects to believe, 
was the ſame which had aſſaſſinated his 

randfather, who was ſuſpected of not be- 

1eving. He deferred the ; 6) from day 
to day, fluctuating between the counſels of 
his whole clergy, and the counſels of one 
honeſt man. Madame de Maintenon was 
delivered up to all the perplexities of a 

conſcience, which, now yielding to com- 

paſſion, revolted againſt the obedience due 
to ſo many biſhops, and now acknow- 
ledging their POWs ſtifled the ee, of 
ee 
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The king, whom a dobiy effort of rea- 
ſon too ſeldbm exerted in ſuch as ſeek coun- 
ſel in difficulticaſes, could alone engage 
to prefer the advice of one to the advice of 
all, durſt not abſolutely determine, aban- 
doned the ſeries to their enemies, and ſent 
inſtructions into all the provinces, whichnei- 
ther authorized nor diſapproved of rigorous 
methods; but he was perſuaded to believe 
that he ſhould obtain from their paſſions 
what he could not force from them by ſe- 
verity; and in this idea he · ſubjected their 
marriages to the benediction of the prieſts. 
Formerly they uſed to contract them be- 
fore the chief judge of the place, in obe- 
dience to an arret of couneil given in 1685. 
Without cancelling this arret, the Hugue- 
nots were obliged to marry in the Roman 


church like the reſt of the king's ſubjeAs. | 


The altars were beſieged with lovers, who 
came in crouds to purchaſe the nuptial be- 
— * whole year of facrilegious 

heſe impious biſhops arro- 
— — themſelves the merit of abjura- 
tions, which they forced from the paſſio- 
nate Huguenots, who, on their ſide, vow- 
ed to make attonement for them, by ſhew- 
ing a publick contempt for the catholick 
ceremonies and tenets, as ſoon as "ep And 
— _—_ qo ones 
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Marriage, which with the Proteſtants is 1 
but a civil act, now became a ſacrament: F 

a contract the moſt favourable to fociety, 
was ſubjected to long · and arbitrary trials. 
The ſacerdotal benediction, which the 
ableſt divines did not think neceſſary to the 
validity of marriage, became an eſſential 
part of it; but the biſhops, perceiving 
that the huſbands returned to their former 
errors, forbid the curates to marry the 
Hereticks, and condemned a whole peo- 
eins. ts b h 


This evil ſtill ſubſiſts; the Huguenots 
avoid an union, which, if entered into 
contrary to the laws, deprives the children 
of their inheritance, and the fathers, if con- 
formable to the laws, of all the rights of 
conſcience. Families become extinct, 
the provinces are depopulated: but of 
what conſequence is it to the church, that 
the ſtate ſhould loſe its citizens? A bitter 
and ignominious reproach, bold perhaps 
but juſt, as long as the clergy do not ba- 
niſh from the church ſuch as are not its 
true diſciples; as long as they negle to 
demand of the prince a revocation of a law 
which produces only celibacy or profana- 
tion; as long as it neglects to propoſe that 
matrimonial contracts ſhould be performed 
before the principal judge of the place, as 
1 | | the 
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the only remedy againſt depopulation and 
facrilege. . 


"78 he | Noailles 3 firm in his 
opinion for civil toleration; but, con- 
vinced that the church ought not to tole · 
rate any thing impure, excluded the Hu» 
guenots from the participation of the ſa- 
craments, and conſtantly maintained that 
ſaint Denis, whoſe ſee: he filled; never 

en perſon to attend at his maſſes. 


Among the Proteſtants in the dioceſe 
of Paris, there were fome, who to- make 
their way to plac nities of the law, or to 
gain milita — profeſſed the 
tholick reli — and preſerved the opi- 
nions of the uenots; but, ſtill ſcrupu- 
lous enough to abſtain from the commu- 
nion, they purchaſed from merce 
prieſts certificates of their being good Ca- 
tholicks. In their laſt moments they 
ſhewed the curates, who came to exhort 
them, theſe ſhameful atteſtations, under 
covert of which made their wills, and 
died in peace. Lo remedy this abuſe, 
cardinal Noailles contrived billets of con- 
feſſion, an excellent curb to the impoſ- 


tures of perſons en confeſßen an 
intolerable grievance. 
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Many of the Huguenots were pleaſed 


with theſe wiſe regulations, but thoſe 
among them, whom ambition or vice obli- 


ed to appear Catholicks, murmured at a 


w which unmaſked them. We are nei- 


ther permitted, ſaid they, to re-unite to 
the church, or ſeparate from it; we are 


indeed hereticks, but it is not certain that 


we are ſo, there is but a bare probability 


of itt the king's edicts acknowledge but 
one religion in his kingdom, and we con- 
form to it ; we have a right to the pro- 
tection of the church, the participation of 
the ſacraments are mere diſcipline, and the 


_ archbiſhop violates the laws of the prince, 
who has admitted us to it ; the ſacraments 


are granted to all who demand them; in 
eyery other dioceſe, they are forced upon 
ſuch as refuſe them. | 


Such were the arguments urged by 


theſe impious Huguenots; but not one 


* 


of them durſt complain to the ſovereign 
courts, of the billets of confeſſion, or of 
the refuſal of the ſacraments. But al- 


though they ſhould have complained, the 


biſhop had nothing to fear from parlia- 


ments, who were convinced, that the 


policy of the church was, by its nature, 
dependent. upon the church alone; and 


that 
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that points relating to diſcipline, however 
little they may hold of the tenets, or what 


is believed to be ſuch, are, by that little, 


ſheltered from the caminston of the 
Civil ere r 
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CHAPTER I. 
Marriage of mademoiſelle' d. Aubignt. 


HE cardinal; and the duke de 
Noailles mutually ſupported each 


other at court: both the brothers were in 


high favour ; the king loved the marſhal 
as one of his moſt faithful ſervants, and 
madame de Maintenon eſteemed the car- 


dinal, as a biſhop worthy of the firſt ages 
of the church. The prelate and the duke 
were alike envied by the Jeſuits and the 


courtiers ; but attentive to all the ſecret 
55 cabal 
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cabals of their enemies, they exerted the 
ſame degree of art to preſerve their favour, 
that they would have employed to ac- 
quire it. The duke ſcarce quitted the 
king a moment; he knew that princes of 
a light and inconſtant diſpoſſtion, are diſ- 
guſted with the too frequent recurrence of 
the ſame object, and that princes, whoſe 
friendſhips are habitual, are cooled by ab- 
fence. The prelate viſited madame de 
-Maintenon every monday : the pleaſure 
ſhe found in that day's converſation, made 
all the reſt of the week inſipid to her. 
The former admitted to the higheſt de- 
gree of familiarity with his maſter, knew 


_ {how to enjoy it without abuſing it; he 


could fpeak fincerely without offending, 
and could ſay the moſt agreeable things 


without flattery; he was always near him 


without ſeeming offioious; obtained fa- 
vours ED 3 3 word, — 
Was always the fame, yet always appeur 

new. The —— 
-unbounded' confidence, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by the wiſdom of his counſels, eſtab- 
liſhed the ſtricteſt order in his dioceſe, and, 
by his extreme vigilance and affiduity, 
ſtrengthened and confirmed that intercourſe 
of prayers, auſterities, and affairs of ſtate, 
which, for the glory of God, and for his 
on intereſt, he hud ſettled with madame 


K 3 | The 


which his father had left. 


| The cabal attacked the marſhal on 
what they thought his weakeſt fide ; they 
could not reproach him with vice, they 


therefore endeavoured to make him con- 
temptible: his ſeeming devotion was the 


ſubject of their ricicule; and Rouſſeau, 
the bitter reviler of - all, his benefactors, 
made ſatirical verſes againſt him. The 
efforts of his enemies to leſſen his charac- 
ter, rendered him dearer to the king, who 


put him in a condition to prove to them, 


the extreme injuſtice of their cenſures. 


He anſwered ſatires by victories; he deſ- 


troyed the ſuſpicion that was raiſed of his 
incapacity, by ſieges judiciouſly conducted 
and ſucceſsfully ended; he ſhewed them, 


by the exact diſcipline he eſtabliſhed 


among his troops, that the gentleneſs of 
-his diſpoſition, which had expoſed him to 
their raillery, could give place to a well- 
timed ſeverity : he had not that quicknefs 


of thought, fo remarkable in the Ven- 


domes, nor the ſolid judgment of Luxem- 
bourg, but he was capable of great appli- 
cation; his conduct was always prudent, 
and his courage, though calm, was uni- 


form and ſteady; his ill tate of health 
obliged him to quit the army, at an age 


when he might have been moſt uſeful to it. 
The count d'Ayen his ſon filled the void 


'This 
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This young nobleman made his firſt cam- 
paign in the troops of the mouſquetairs; and 
when ſcarce paſt a child, had acquired the 
friendſhip of the king and of madame de 
Maintenon. Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne, 
broughtup by her aunt, and tenderly beloved 
by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, promiſed ſo 
great a fortune to the man whom ſhe ho- 
noured with her hand, that all the young 
noblemen of the court aſpired to obtain 
her, while their fathers durſt not venture 
to ſollicit ſo advantageous an alliance. 
Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne ſeemed deſtined 
as the reward of the higheſt merit: it was 
not doubted, but that madame de Main- 
tenon would marry herlike a mother, and 
that the king would portion her like an 
uncle, 1 | | 
Madame de Maintenon might have 
prey her to a prince of the blood ; and 
er friends, by reminding her of the prince 
of Conti and the count de Soiſſon's mar- 
riage, ſeemed to inſinuate to her, that 
ambition ought to direct her choice. The au- 
thority of Mazarin was then leſs ſecurely 


fixed than her's ; his nieces. were not ſu- 
perior to mademoiſelle d*Aubigne, either 
by birth, by merit, or by beauty; and the 
princes were then more delicate. in thoſe 
fort of alliances. ' The deſire of having a 

x | RS ſup- 
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port after the death of the king, her bro- 
ther's ambition, the examples of others, 
the glory of mixing her blood with that of 
the” Bourbons, the inclination Lewis 
ſhewed to multiply unequal matches, per- 
Haps to juſtify his own; all theſe conſi- 
derations could not ſhake the reſolution of 
madame de Maintenon. The marchio- 
neſs de Monteſpan, faid they, would not 
have balanced a moment: It is for that 
very reaſon, anſwered madame de 
Maintenon, that I do.” 


The princeſs of Harcourt durſt not pre- 

ſume to propoſe her eldeſt ſon, the prince 
of Guiſe, for mademoiſelle d' Aubigné. 
That his alliance mightbe thought the more 
conſiderable, ſhe had facrificed her youngeſt 
ſon to him, whom ſhe obliged to enter 
into religious orders. This abbé having 
aſterwards betrayed his maſter, the prin- 
ceſs threw herſelf at the king's feet to im- 
plore his pardon. The king raiſing her, 
ſaid to her with that majeſtick ſweet- 
neſs ſo peculiar to Himſelf, * Well, 
* madam, we have both had a loſs, you 
of an unworthy ſon, I of a bad ſubje& ; 
Ve muſt make the beſt of it.?“ 


The princeſs of Harcourt endeavoured 
to inſpire mademoiſelle dAubigne with a 
paſſion for the prince of Guiſe, either * 
5 355 cauſe 
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cauls the thou ght that 7 children BY 
agreed, the not of te relations woul 
foon follow; or becauſe. ſhe ' hope ed to 
force propoſals from a perſon, to 1 
ſhe durſt not venture to role e or 
perhaps ſhe flattered herſelf, 

de Maintenon would be afraid: of. 89 5 
the alliance of a family, whom 1 it has - 
ways been, found dangerous ta offend ; or 
Pons by making the firſt advances, he 
ntended to lay an abliging conſtraint : 

her humility, which ſeemed to ſuggeſt t 
her, . that fo. Beat an age Was _ 
practicable. KY 15 n 


Madame de Namen 8 Mya 
the _—_— and candour. of ther niece, 
ns of the princeſs of Harcourt, 
LF ha 1 ſoothed with the title of highneſs 
the vanity of a young girl who had been 
brought up by her. aunt, with no higher 
expectations than of marrying a private 
gentleman ; but it was that education 
which rendered her warthy of 8. the 
wife of a prince. 


No woman ever Pracllel lefs LE! 
in her converſation and behaviour than the 
princeſs of Harcourt ; ſhe ſeemed to have 
acquired the right of ſaying every thing, 
and what in any other would have been 
extremely diſagreeable, in her was pleaſing. 

K 5 One 
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One evening when ſhe was in the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy's apartments, where all was 
eaſy gaity, and unreſtrained freedom, they 
put crackers under her petticoats, faſtened 
one of her ſleeves to the duke of Berry's 
coat, and her robe to the ſtool the ſat on. 
The princeſs of Harcourt, frightened at 
the noiſe of the crackers, jumped up with 
her petticoats burning, and ran into the 
antichamber, dragging after her a prince 
and a ſtool, crying out to the har Dh Sire, 
<' your children are wags.“ 


The princeſs of Harcourt was as re- 
markable for her indiſcretion, as madame 
de Maintenon for her diſintereſtedneſs; 
and probably it was this that leſſened ber 

hopes. Heaven ſports with the fortunes of 
men; when Aprippa'd*Aubigne lived, the 
Guiſes aſpired to the daughters of their 
kings, and a hundred years afterwards, they 
were afraid to demand his great 125 
daughter in marriage. Fam 


The family of Noailſes e wiſhed 
that mademoiſelle d'Aubigne might be 
iven to the count 'Ayen. _ The publick 
had deſtined her to him *: but this re- 
port was ſoon deſtroyed. The marſhal 
de Noailles, who charmed every 12220 but 


* Ser madame 4 e Coulinge s letters. 


Ma- 
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madame de Maintenon, was not more 
hardy than the princeſs of Harcourt: the 
marſhal feared a refuſal, but the archbi- 
55 of Paris undertook to manage the affair, 


Madame de Maintenon, upon the firſt 
propoſal that was made to her, promiſed 
her niece to the count de Ayen. Lewis 
ſeemed to favour the count's pretenſions. 
Thus ſhe gratifiee at once her eſteem for 
the cardinal, her tenderneſs for mademoi- 
ſelle d'Aubignẽ, and ſhewed her ſub- 
miſſion to the will of the king. 


This Allan ſays che author of 1 
Age of Lewis XIV. was rather advanta- 
geous to the count q Aubigne s daughter, 
than to the duke de Noailles: a very ſin- 
gular paradox] there was not any noble- 
man in the court, who would not have 
thought it an honour to have married her, 
even without a portion. He would have 
been indemnified for it, by advantageous 
ag, by being early raifed to the 

igheſt poſts in the army, by employments 
given to all his relations, and by an in- 

eee in the court, which would have 
made him the diſpenſer of favours to 
others, and ſecured the higheſt poſts to 
himſelf. The husband of mademoiſelle 
d' Aubignẽ muſt SY be conſidered 


as nephew to the _—_ | 
6 The 
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The family of Noailles was honoured 
with the peerage before the elevation of 
madame de Maintenon, and with the ſtaff 
of marſhal of France without her ſollici- 
tation; but, ſince this marriage, it is be- 
come the moſt powerful family in the king- 
dom, illuſtrious always in each of its 
branches, and at preſent there is as many 
noblemen in as it has members. = 


Madame de Maintenon was ſo ſenſible 
of the advantages that family obtained, 

that ſhe aften ſaid, This marriage is 

the glory and the ſhame of my life.” 
The glory by the perſonal qualities of the 

count de Ayen, whom the king regarded 
as one of his moſt uſeful ſubjects, and the 
Tate as one of the moſt faithful citizens; 
the ſhame on account of the immenſe 

fortune that was given with her niece. 

Madame de Maintenon was very deſirous 

of confining it to the gift of her eſtate, 

which ſhe ſettled upon her ; but the king, 

who was generous to excels, gave her a 

million of money, and fifty thouſand 
crowns in jewels. FAG a „ 


The morning after the nuptials, he went 
to viſit the new- married couple, who were 
ſtill in bed; and, drawing the curtain, he 
told the count d' Ayen, That he gabe 
= 9 him, 
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him a penſion of fix thouſand francs, and 
RR 1 — of Burgun- 
dy, I adviſe you to ſay #he fame o the coun- 
teſs. It was in vain that he ſeemed to con- 
ſider theſe preſents as trifles, which could 
not ruin his people; madame de Mainte- 
non well knew that all that was given to 
the courtier was taken from the peaſant. 
Shocked at the publick poverty, the ſeemed 
to think that the happineſs of her family 
"_ formed upon the miſery of a hundred 
others. 


The enemies of the family of Noailles 
were overwhelmed with grief at this mar- 
rage; they renewed the remembrance of 
all thoſe idle tales of the captal of Budes; 
of the family of Bouillon; of the capitou- 
lat of Foulouſe, as if they had not been 
unanſwerably refuted; but when they ſaw a 
daughter of the houſe of Noailles marry 
the marquis de Valliere, governour of Bour- 
bonois; another paſs from the bed of 
the marquis de Gondrin into that of the 
count de Toulouſe, they cried that this 
houſe leaned on the king's left hand. The 
marſhal de Noailles, who was more a phi - 
loſopher than it is fit a courtier ſhould be, 

with difficulty perceived that he had ene - 
„les. | ; jz 
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In the count d' Fa ION, de Main- 


tenon found an affectionate ſon and an 


obliging nephew. She gave him a tho- 
rough knowledge of the court; ſhe truſt 
ed him with affairs of the oreateſt | impor- 
tance; ſhe enabled him to render ſervices 
to the ſtate; ſhe enforced the value of 
them, without demanding any reward: 

ſuch was the return ſhe e to his tender- 
nels and aſſiduity). 


CHAPTER: u. 


nume. , 


Al-voug kan de Mfc did | 


not abuſe her influence with the king, 

* there were perſons, who, through am- 
ition and avarice, often abuſed that which 
they boaſted of having over her. This in- 
tercourſe of pretended friendſhip and real 


gratitude has always ſubſiſted, and ever 


will. Courtiers are a kind of merchants, 


> 


and it is the deſtiny of the favourites of our 


kings, whether dilintereſted orcovetous, to 


be accuſed of ſharing in theſe ſordid gains. 
To 


of Madame de Meintenon a0 


To obtain a moment's audience of ma- 
dame de Maintenon appeared of the high- 
eſt conſequence to the ladies of the court ; 
one boaſted of a converſation with her, 
which ſhe had meanly ſollicited, as of the 
er happineſs imaginable: another 
ated, from her toilet, her letters to her 
judges; this lady, reproved by madame 
de Maintenon in the king's name, came 
out of her cloſet with an air of ſatisfac- 
tion; that, not being able to ſell madame 
de Maintenon's patronage, exacted a high 
price for her promiſe to procure it. All 
wrote her letters, in which they emu- 
louſly ſtrove to forget their birth, their dig- 
nity, and their pride. „ 


The marchioneſs de *** was extreme; 
ly diſliked by madame de Maintenon.z 
was ſure of it, yet reſolved to paſs for her 
favourite. This lady was ambitious of 
marrying one of her daughters to the duke 
de **; but ſhe could give her no for- 
tune, and, ſince the duke inſiſted upon this 
article, it was neceſſary to flatter him with 
the hope of an influence at court, which 
would be equally advantageous to him; 
but how ſhould ſhe get acceſs to madame 
de Maintenon ! who was as deaf to the im- 
portunity of pride as eaſy to modeſt indi- 


gence. N 


* 
"SP 
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The marchioneſs had long wiſhed to be 


admitted to her table, a diſtinction very 
ſeldom granted; ſhe again endeavoured to 
obtain Vis | honour ; but without ſucceſs. 
Since ſhe could not dine with her, ſhe 
muſt ſeem at leaft to have dined with her; 
The went to viſit her immediately after din- 
ner, at the hazard of being coldly re- 


ceived. HER 
Madame de Maintenon's apartment at 
Verſailles has a balcony, which looks over 
the. marble rn The, marchioneſs de 
*, perceiv e duke's equipage, pre- 
be Wk ſuddenly ill; = „de- 
firing ſome water and a napkin, ſhe waſh- 
ed her mouth and her hands, as if ſhe had 
juſt riſen from table; that very evening her 
daughter's marriage was concluded, The 
duke de **** thought himſelf extremely 
happy to marry without a portion a young 


lady whoſe mother had dined with madame 


At court no marriage was made with- 
out her knowledge and advice: there, it is 


Intereſt only which forms every tye ; but 


theſe are imperfect, if royal favour has not 
a part in them. Madame de Maintenon 
ſigned the contratts of the duke de Riche- 


lieu, the marquis de Surville, the duke de 


Bran- 


humble, in the * the nn 
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Brancas, and many others; ſmiling with- 
out doubt at the meanneſs of adulation, 
which made the freeſt act of ſociety de- 
pend upon the conſent of the prince. She 
had not the ſame averſion for indigent wi- 
dows, as ſhe had for flattering dutcheſſes; 
theſe widows were called her ladies of the 
palace, She provided for them and their 


families with ſuch unbounded generofity, 


that the marchioneſs de Dangeau one day 


5 dee ner, „ Nn ene 


* you at laſt,” 


Human airs, the children uf ſelf-love, 
always reſemble their parent. Madame 


de 888 loved unfortunate: 


orphans 
and widows, beeauſeſhe herſelf had been 
both. Indifferent to the homage paid her 
by the wealthy, ſhe was nicely ſenſible of 
the affection of the poor. She heard with 


careleſs inattention the flatteries of a duke, 


and the moment afterwards liſtened with 


joy to the artleſs gratitude of a beggar, who 
called her mother. Hence thoſe oppoſite 
opinions that were formed of her character, 
unequal, harſn, haughty, in the eyes of 


one part of the court; too good, too 


— . Pee 
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CHAP w 0 E R m. 
The Dauphin. 


H E Nibertiniſm that wet in the 
court was not likely to encreaſe the 


; friends of a woman whoſe fole aim was to 


eſtabliſh virtue there. The dauphin, after 
the death of his wife, lived with great ir- 
regularity ; he loved madame de Roure, 
who was unfaithful to him, with an exceſs 


of paſſion, and treated the princeſs of Or- 


leans with indifference, whoſe love for Nn 
Was founded den ambition. 


The king, who hated miſtreſſes with al 


- the bitterneſs of a man whom they had ruin- 


ed, debaſed, and almoſt damned, often ſaid 
tothe Dauphin, Do not, my ſon, abandon 
e to women; you offend God; 
7 give ſcandal to the people. A ouil- | 
< ty paſſion is productive of ſhort pleaſures, 
but long and painful remorſe; profit by my 


errors, and let me not at leaſt have ſin- = 
4 ned in vain *,” 


*The marquis de Dangeau's Memoirs. 


1 pag Ne errors, 


* 
= 
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The dauphin could not have choſen a 
miſtreſs more diſpleaſing to the king than 
the counteſs de Roure: ſhe was ambitious, 
falſe, deſigning, and the king well Knew 
how dangerous it was for a prince, ad- 
mitted to all the councils, to love a wo- 
man of ſuch a character. She had given 
his ſon an invincible diſlike toa ſecond mar- 
Triage, and the father thought it ſtill better 
to have a dauphineſs than a miſtreſs. Ma- 
dame de Roure had as many deſires as ſne 
ſaw men, as many favoured lovers as ſne 
had defires ; and ſince the dauphin was 

reſolved to damn himſelf, Lewis would 
have him preſerve his honour at leaſt, 


The infamous conduct of this woman 
threatened the kingdom with the moſt 
ſhocking vices, and expoſed the heir of it 
to the publick contempt. At one of thoſe 
ſuppers at Meudon, where the reſtraint of 
the ceremonial was firſt baniſhed by free- 
dom, andafterwards a decent freedom by vo- 


luptuous eaſe, to which at length the moſt 


ſcandalous exceſſes of debauchery ſucceeded; 
the prince de Turenne, as he ſat at ta- 
ble, burſt into a loud laugh. The dau- 
phin aſked him the cauſe; the prince, after 
many evaſions, at length ſaid, I cannot 
help being exceſſively diverted, when 1 be 

| "Fl. 
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© fleft that of nine of us who are * Du 


. © Roure is the only one who had onto 


with the counteſs. 


Madame de Maintenon was re by 
the king to make remonſtrances to the 


dauphin upon the ſcandalous licentiouſnefs 


of his wr 6 The dauphin promiſed to 
quit madame du Roure; to live regularly; 
no longer to divide bis nights between 
Champaigne and his libertine favourites; 
to reſtore order to his houſe; and to take 
leſs of that ſnuff which the king had ſuch 
an averſion to, although a very conſide- 
rable part of his revenue aroſe from it. 


Theſe promiſes were but il performed; ; 
the dauphin, "weary of the "uniformity of 
his life, complained that there was not a 
-gentleman in France who had not more li- 
— than himſelf, renewed his 'viſits to 


the counteſs de Note, made long dinners 
with n and ſtill longer ſuppers. n 


The king was aſtoniſhed that the dau- 
phin did not -obey him, as if the paſſions 


had a king. Madame de Maintenon turn- 


ed the ſtorm from the dauphin, and the 


:counteſs de Roure was baniſhed to Paris. 


The dauphin went privately there to viſit 


Ver; put all his motions were watched. 


The 
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The king threatned to ſend his miſtreſs 
out of his reach, Sire, - replied: the 
« dauphin,, if your majeſty ſhould: fend. 
© her to the; moſt diſtant part of the world, 
© I will quit France to-morrow. to go to 
live with her,” © | 


The king, but little accuſtomed to. theſe 
haughty anſwers, puniſhed him, by ba- 
niſhing the counteſs to Montpellier. The 
publick, although they. hate. the miſtreſs, 
yet are ever ready to. juſtify.the lover, at- 
tributed the king's diſpleaſure to his jea- 
louſy of the dauphin. The merit of the 
ſon, they ſaid, was a crime in the eyes of 
the diſtruſtful father; he was diſmiſſed from 
the council, becauſe his inclination to relieve 
France raiſed uneaſy apprehenſions; he 
was removed from the court, becauſe he 
diſdained to cringe to a woman imperi- 
ouſly humble; he delivered himſelf up to 
pleaſures with exceſs, becauſe he: was not 
permitted to enter into affairs of ſtate with 
dignity; and a thouſand ridiculous reports 
were circulated, which prove that a dau- 
phin of France, in the opinion of the peo-— 
ple, is never to blame. 5 


The king was ſo great by his own.emi-. 
nent virtues, and ſo tender and affectionate a 
father, that none but mean and little ſouls 
could ſuſpect him of envying his children. 


He 


vernment o 
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He had admitted the dauphin at an early 
age into all the councils. At the taking 
of Philipſburg, he diſcovered an exceſs of 


tenderneſs for his fon, and heard with 


pleaſure this ſpeech from the count de 
Grammont, * Your majeſty takes wolves 
© like the dauphin, and the dauphin takes 
© cities like your majeſty.” _ ; 


Fe often gave him the command of the 
armies, and put him in a condition to give 
terror to the enemies by the ſuperiority of 
his troops, and to gain the affection of the 
| ſoldiers by his liberality. When he re- 
turned from the campaign of 1694, in 
which journey he had travelled forty 
leagues in four days, he went to meet the 


dauphin, who, though not half fo ſtrong 


as the prince of Orange, guarded. the 
frontiers, from the Eſcaut and the Lys to 
the ocean, aud embracing him, ſhed tears 


of joy: but ſuch is the malignity of men; 


he who in his actions is an Auguſtus, muſt 


become a Tiberius by their ſuſpicions. 


The dauphin was incapable of attend- 
ing to the affairs of ſtate ; the eaſineſs of 
his temper gave him up entirely to the go- 

his favourites; he was virtu- 
ous when they were ſo, and when they 
were wicked, he launched with them into 
all the exceſſes of vice: he loved nothing 
TH. e but 
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but hunting, war, and the pleaſures of the 
table; ſatished with his rank of firſt ſub- 
ject, and ſeized with terror when he 
thought he ſhould be one day more. The 
king often faid to him, 7/hat will become o 

France after my death? The dauphin could 
hear him unmoved, Neither the confi- 
dence his father placed in him, his ad- 
miſſion to the councils, nor the important 
affairs that were then under deliberation, 


could rouſe him from his ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, 151 


Lewis, grieved at this habitual indo- 
lence, initiated the duke of Burgundy, 
while yet ſcarce paſt a child, into, all the 
ſecrets of the ſtate. The little prince at 
firſt diſcovered no taſte for this diſtinction; 
and the king complained that there was 
no one in his family who was willing to 
learn to reign. That whirlwind of affairs, 
in which he had been toſt for forty years, 
proves better than a whole volume of mo- 
rals, the hard condition of a king, 


The dauphin retired to Meudon, and 
aſſociated with the Vendomes, who were 
diſcontented with the court. There giving 
a collation to the princeſs of Conti, his 
ſiſter, that princeſs drank the health f the 
old woman her mother-in-law; and the 
dauphin, a little intoxicated” perhaps with 

ö liquor, 
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liquor, drank to the health of the old man. 
The king and madame de Maintenon were 
informed of this indecent mirth. The 
dauphin perceived it by an unuſual cold- 
neſs in the behaviour of his father, and: 
the princeſs his ſiſter, by the refuſal of a 

| Kiſs from madame de Maintenon, who ſaid: 
to her, No, madam, old women. are never 


aſted for a hiſs, 


The duke de Rochfoucault acquired 
ſuch an influence over the mind of the. 
dauphin, that he reformed his manners 
and regulated his conduct, as if he had 
been appointed by the father for the fa- 
vourite of the ſon, The princeſs of Conti. 
repaired this imprudence by a conduct ſo 
uniformly, wiſe, that ſhe was W 
and pardoned for the laſt time. 


Tne dauphin quitted . du Roure, 
after having had a daughter by her, who 
was brought up in a convent in Paris, at a. 
great expence. After his death madame 
du Courtaumer, ſiſter to the counteſs du 
Roure, was in doubt how ſhe ſhould 
vide for the orphan's ſubſiſtence : «© Shall 
ye make a chamber-maid of Ea ſaid 
ſhe, or let her ſtill remain a princeſs?? 

The king would not permit her to be 
legitimated, becauſe the infamous con- 
duct of her mater made it doubtful who 

: Was 
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was her father: but the princeſs of Conti, 
moved to compaſſion by her youth and 
innocence, married her to monſieur Me- 
nager, the ſame who negotiated the ſecret 
treaty with England. \ 14.2 


The dauphin had amours with women 
of every rank. It was ſaid that he kept 
mademoiſelle de la Raiſin, an actreſs 
remaikable for her genius, and fa- 
mous for her intrigues. She had ruined 
financiers, princes, and foreigners, but 
ſhe could nat ruin the dauphin, who loved 
her a long time, with great tenderneſs and 
great frugality. He had a ſon by her, ex- 
tremely like him in perſon and in mind, 
and who would have died in the moſt 
ſhameful poverty, if La Jonchere, trea- 
ſurer for the extraordinary of war, the 
ſame who propoſed to enrich France wuith- 
aut trade, had not reſcued him from it, 
by giving him his ſiſter in marriage. 


9 


Vor. IV. „„ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1 81 be dutcheſs of Bourbon. 1 


Adame de Maintenon, who had in 
1 vain attempted to reform the dau- 
phin, hoped to be more ſueceſsful with 
the dutcheſs of Bourbon. This princeſs 
was then idolized by the king, but ſhe had 
no piety, and without that, he thought 
the chaſtity of no woman ſecure: an idea 
9857 molt pt An to the . 15 

„ The dutchels. ef bed loved: the 

—— of the table; he was aprehen- 
five: they would lead her into other ex- 
ceſſes. All the courtiers admired her wit, 
and dreaded while they applauded it: 
ſhe ſpared neither her brothers, her ſiſters, 
nor the little duke her huſband, nor queer 
Maintenon, nor the ſon of Te the Thir- 
teenth, nor even herſelf: her jeſts were 
wounds, which ſhe aimed at all alike. 


Madame de Maintenon was willing to 
indulge her in this fault: She is a child, 
1 the to the _ her play will be 
4 harmleſs, 
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© harmleſs, while ſne has the ſimplicity of 


a child.” But as ſoon as ſhe perceived that 
by too great indulgence, what ſeemed at 


firſt the effects of the levity of her temper, 
and the ſprightlineſs of her wit, became 
unjuſt, malicious, and cruel, ſhe prevailed 
upon the king to treat her with more ſe- 
verity; and her conduct was now ſtrictly 
obſerves” nt tbr Snot ac wor 


The favourites of princes are often ſpies 


upon their behaviour, and often the be- 


trayers of their ſecrets, The king was 
informed, that at an entertainment given 
by the princeſs, the whole court was 
ridiculed. in ſatirical ſongs. Corbinelli 
had been there; and he was the per- 
ſon the king fixed upon to 


n the | ive him 
intelligence of all that paſſed. Monſieur . 


d' Argenſon, the lieutenant de police, was 
ſent to the houſe of the lame epicurian, to 
take his depoſition. | 


Te magiſtrate aſked him where he 
ſupped ſuch a night ? I do not remem- 
< ber,” replied Corbinelli yawning, . Are 
* you not acquainted with ſuch and ſuch 
princes ? ſaid the magiſtrate; + I think 
J have forgot,” anſwered he. |. Did you 
not ſup with them ?' reſumed the magiſ- 
trate; I remember nothing of the 
matter, ſaid Corbinelli. I think, 
ſaid d' Argenſon, a man like you ought 
7 1 * to 
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to remember theſe things.. Yes,” 
« .monſieur,” replied Corbinelli, but be- 
© fore a man like you, I am never a man 
© like myſelf.” 8 


Bad examples, dangerous advice, the 
auſtere manners of the coutt, which had 
even an influence over all amuſements, 
threw the young dutcheſs into ſome irre- 
gularities. She was ſurrounded with wo- 
men, who were continually lamenting the 
misfortune of having a heart ſo formed for 
tenderneſs, yet not permitted to love. She 
now made more exceptionable parties of 
pleaſure; went ſecretly to Paris with ma- 

dam de Blanſac, had private interviews 
with monſieur de Marſan, and gave ſuffi- 
cient employment to the duteheſs de Va- 
lentinois, who was gro vn old in the arts 
of intrigue, and readily engaged in her 
ſerviee. e 1 


The king was informed of his daughter's 
bad conduct; the ladies who had greatly 
contributed to it were forbid the court; 
monſieur de Marfan was baniſhed ; and 
madame de Maintenon was directed to 
make ſevere remonſtrances to the princeſs. 
Her reproofs were accompanied with ſo 
much gentleneſs, that the princeſs, attri- 
buting to timidity a moderation which the 
ſweetneſs of her temper ſuggeſted to her, 
EE | havghtily 
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haughtily anſwered, © Do you expect, 


© madam, that I ſhall in a few days become 
© devout and pedantick like yourſelf? 1 


only do what you did at my age. 
Madame de Maintenon might poſſibly 


have forgot theſe injurious words, but the 


princeſs boaſted of having ſaid. them. A 
month before ſhe would. have thrown her- 
ſelf at the king's feet, to implore his par- 
don for her faults ; but, after aſſociating 
with women of infamous characters, ſhe 
became more bold; and was ſo far from 
uſing endeavours to obtain it, that ſhe 
ſeemed reſolved to deſpiſe it, if offered. 
Secure that the king would not have reſo- 
lution enough to puniſh her, ſhe engaged 
in new amours, in revenge for the mea- 
ſures that had been taken to put an end to 


the old; tranſported at being beloved by 


ſubjects, as if it reduced her to an equality 
with them; they loving her through am- 
bition, as. if that love exalted: them ta 
princes. | 


I would much more willingly have ſup- 
preſſed theſe ſhameful intrigues; but beſides 
that, they are related elſewhere with par- 


tial bitterneſs, the corruption of man- 


ners among the great, by allowing an ex- 
treme licence to honour, reſtores hiſtory 
to its liberty. | 

<2; L3 Lewis 
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Lewis by turns employed the tenderneſs 


of a father, and the authority of a king, to 


reſtrain this licentiouſneſs ; but found that 
he muſt be contented to wait till age had 
abated the force of theſe firſt paſſions. He 
often uſed to ſay, that he found it more 
difficult to govern his family than his king- 
dom; the one he ſaw himſelf, the other 
he only ſaw through. his miniſters, 


Madame de Maintenon was as ſevere upon 
licentiouſneſs of manners, as ſhe was indul- 
ent towards thoſe who wrote ſatires againſt 
her, If ſhe had been inclined to take revenge 
for thoſe injurious ballads, which at Paris 


were puniſhed, but were ſung at court, 


ſhe. might have ſaid, like all other fa- 
vourites, that her character was no longer 
her own; that in her perſon the prince 
was attacked; that ſhe could readily for- 
give the injury done to herſelf, but the 
affront aimed at the king excluded all par- 
don: ſhe made none of thoſe vain and ri- 
diculous diſtinctions of falſe generoſity, 
which would at once enjoy the glory of 
clemency, and the pleaſure of revenge. 


But although in publick ſhe appeared 


to deſpiſe the cenſures of malignity, yet 


thoſe who were admitted -to an intimacy 
with her, perceived that ſhe was greatly 
— 504 „55 affected 
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d e with them. I am not ſur- 
© priſed;” ſaid the to one of her friends} 
that my conduct while L was young is 
6 ſuſpected, ſince ſo many women born 
in affluence, and united to the moſt 


ſions of love: how ſhould they believe 
it poſſible for a young woman to be vir- 
Ione 9 and be diſtreſſed?! TE aut es 


41 bas * 1 


„„ 


8 Thoſe, ſaid hes thy madame 9e. Gla- 


pion, who tear my reputation in pieces, 
* have not known me; thoſe who have, 
* knew that I lived irreproachably in that 
gay and agreeable ſociety, which it is ſo 

8 Jifficult to to mix among without danger; 
but their known friendſtiip for me, my 


amazing elevation, and the malignity) 


of thoſe who ſit in judgment upon my 
actions, renders their teſtimony” doubt- 
ful. It is a great misfortune when we 
do not finiſh our lives, with the ſame 
perſons with whom we begin it.“ No- 
thing can more ſeniibly wound a delicate 
mind, _— to have a ed to _ 

_ ri nnn | £331 | WW og 
An incident e no > great conſequence 
raiſed: new murmurs againſt her in Paris. 
The marchioneſs de Lancẽ kept almoſt 
open houſe; there was always deep play 
L 4 there, 
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agreeable men, yet yield every day either 
to the offers of avarice, or the perſua- 
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there, very frees converſations, but good 
company, or what was thought to be ſo. 
They were drawn thither by two young 
girls, who practiſed all the arts of co- 
quetry to gain admirers, and all the ſeverity 
of virtue to keep them. 8 


The marchioneſs de Lance, who was 
as much eſteemed as if ſhe had merited it, 
as much reſpected as if ſne had not lived b 

lanſquenet, and paſſionately beloved, al- 
though ſhe exacted as much homage as if 
ſhe had been a princeſs, raiſed envy among 


all thoſe women, who were ſurpriſed that 


no one choſe to waſte his time or loſe his 


They diſcovered that ſhe was not the 
widow of the marquis de Lance ; and they 
afterwards found that no ſuch perſon as the 
marquis de Lance had ever exiſted, They 
reported that this pretended marchioneſs, 
after a youth ſpent in libertine pleaſures, 
had made a mateh for herſelf, which had 
enabled her to gratify all her paſſions; that, 
beingthedupe of her lovers, ſhe duped in her 
turn, all thoſe who reſorted to her houſe 
to game; they took away her quality ; 


her ſex became a problem. Notwithftand- 


8 ſeandalous cenſures her houſe was 


| ; lupported; they made a party a 10 
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her — * devotees, who faid, that 
the groſſeſt crimes were prattifed there. 


Madame de Maintenon's piety was 
alarmed ; the adventurer had orders to 
leave Paris, and her two girls were ſhut 
up in a convent, Pharon was prohibited 
under ſevere penalties, but the king did 
not prohibit it to himfelf; and the court 
never gamed more than at that time. The 
people will always deſpiſe thoſe laws which 
are violated by the. prince, who is, how- 
ever, moſt bound by them, fince he can- 


not game but at the expence of others. 


As ſoon as gaming-houſes were ſhut up, 
ſocieties of wit were opened. This taſte 
became general: every one affected it, the 


nobles more than any others; and letters 


were ruined: they protected them and de- 
baſed them; they liftened to verſes, yet 
hated poetry; they lived with learned 


men, yet neither eſteemed nor reſpected 


them. 


Thoſe who were fond of theatrical amuſe- 
ments, murmured at the king's rigour, in 
baniſhing the Italian comedians for having, 
notwi anding his exprefs arder to the 
contrary, played ſome licentious pieces 
before his children Their true crime, 
ih: LEY ey” 
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they 998 was their having painted ma- 
dame de Maintenon under the tittle of the 
Falſe prude; and theſe two lines in a tra- 


gedy which was then played, were * 
plied to her. 


Du ell pour monter au rang 4 impéra- 
trice? 


Un peu d'attraits peut etre, & beaucoup 
dq artiſice. | 


.c What had ſhe | aſſume, thi impe- 
i. 6 ra part”: 
A few attfactions, and a world of 
< art,” 
Errnissrov. 


Madame de Maintenon, when ſhe was 
informed of theſe murmurs againſt her, 1 
ſaid to one of her friends, Daughter, it 
© is dangerous to be the favourite of kings.” 

A man of honour will not write ſatires, 
but he is not diſpleaſed that they are wrote; 
were it not for ſuch writings, the great R 

would think themſelves gods. 


— 


"The "2h BCLS" his ſcheme X re- 
forming the manners of the court, not- 
withſtanding the complaints of thoſe that 
were intereſted in oppoling it. If it had 
been ſooner begun, or if it had not been 
overthrown by a licentious regency, the 
character of the nation would have been 


changed : 
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changed: and. what ſhould we have be- 


come? we whom ſuperſtition had already. 


loaded with ſo many chains ! to regulate a 
kingdom with the auſterity of a convent, 
was a notion inſpired by fanaticiſm. | 
However, the royal family gave the ex- 
ample of regularity to the court; vice no 
longer raiſed its head, but judged by the 
commandments of God, it was puniſhed 
with rigour : piety, or what aſſumed the 
appearance of it, could alone obtain fa- 
vours from the king; even the heroines of 
Buſſy were converted; the cloiſter was 
the only aſſylum now left for ſuch as had 
loſt their reputation; till then it was be- 
lieved, that honour once loſt could never 
be recovered. The king, while he endea- 
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HE davphin, whe had long dub: 
ged himſelf in a courſe of licentiouſ- 
neſs, became ſuddenly, reformed : a fixed 
and violent paſſion, ſwallowed up all his 
other paſſions. She who inſpired it, was 


till ignorant of her power; and the de- 


votees attributed to their pious: exhorta- 
tions, that _ erw love only had 


nn "it 


Mademoiſelle Chemie had ſubje Ithis 
Kbertine, and knew it not. The prince 
ſaw her every day at the toilet of the prin- 
ceſs of Conti his ſiſter, who made no diſ- 
tinction between this young beauty, and 


the reſt of her women. 


Mademoiſelle Chouin Gd. herſelf 


Into notice, by the extreme attention ſhe 


ſhewed to acquit herſelf of all the duties of 
her place. The majeſty in her counte- 
nance, the wit that Parkled i in her eyes,, 
her graceful reſerve, all diſplayed the dig- 
Rity of her foul; z every charm of nature, 

profuſely 
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fuſely laviſhed over her whole perſon, 
ey to reproach fortune for the mean- 


neſs of her ſtation, and invited the prince 


to repair this injuſtice. Mademoiſelle 
Chouin,' when . in the loweſt 
offices of her — had ſo much dignity 
in her manner, ſo much grace in her 
actions, that while waiting on the princeſs, 
ſhe ſeemed herſelf to be attended or de- 
ferving to be ſo. The miſtreſs was diſ- 
tin by the ſhape and ſtature of a 
* — the ſervant by that air of virtues 
be war's ennobles all conditions. 


The dauphin's frequent viſits to his 


files, raiſed ſuſpicions of his being in 


love with her. The report of this 
eriminal paſſion was propagated in myſ- 
terious whiſpers; the more it 
was, the eaſier it gained belief: his fa- 


vourites no longer doubted it, but durſt 


not endeavour to ſound the heart of a maſ- 
mee. now cautious for the me. 


Madame de Maintenon rejected this 


ſuſpicion through decency; and: admitted 


it through the force of example. The 
king, who never knew that it is the in- 
clination. which makes the crime, intreated 
madame de la Valliere to exhort her 
daughter not to love, and not to ſuffer 
herſelf to be loved. 7 
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— The tt Gans being informed 
by the Ard letters that ſhe was be- 


loved, and by the aſſiduity and unuſual ſi- 


lence of the dauphin, that it was by her 
brother, found her vanity more raiſed by 
the paſſion, than her virtue terrified at the 


inceſt which ſhe well knew. could never be 


committed. But at length, being tired 
of the uncertainty, not daring to aſk any 
queſtions, diſguſted: with: the importunity 
of viſits, without knowing their purport, 
and perhaps ſuſpected, without the leaſt 
inclination to be guilty, ſhe intreated the 
dauphin ro -diſpence with ay: _— re- 
—_ his t in a gs: | 

1 en $104937 2077] 1 

The prince, ho could only foe: 1 ma- 
daniciGlle Chouin at the toilet, and who 
had not hitherto formed a further wiſh, 
continued to viſit his ſiſter in her own 
apartment at noon. There without utter- 
ing a word, without turning his eyes, with 
calm and delighted nen he gontem- 
bel her he loved. 


This mute be was neither, — 
ſtood by the princeſs nor her attendant. At 
length a billet explained it to mademoiſelle 
de Thouin, who refuſed to receive it, but 
refuſed with reſpect :, a great number of 
other billets are given with the' ſame. ſe- 

creſy, 
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creſy, and rejected with the ſame rigour. 
The prince became every day more paſ- 
ſionately enamoured of her whoſe unhap- 
py ſituation melted him to compaſſion, 
whoſe beauty charmed him, and whoſe 
haughty virtue deſpiſed his offers. 


The princeſs of Conti, tired of her bro- 
ther's afliduities, conhded to mademoiſelle 
Chouin her ſuſpicions of his. inceſtuous 
paſſion. * Ah, no madam,' replied: ma- 
demoiſelle Chouin, ſhocked at the inju- 
rious ſuſpicion, it is not you he loves, it 
cis myſelf.” The princeſs of Conti, either 


through pique at being undeceived, when 


the error was ſo agreeable, or indigna- 
tion at fo free and preſumptuous a con- 
feſſion, or perhaps, becauſe ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive that a paſſion ſo meanly placed 
would debaſe the lover and exalt the miſ- 
treſs, inveighed with great bitterneſs a- 

ainſt mademoiſelle Chouin, who aſſured 
her that ſne had not even read the billets. 


She was not believed: the unhappy beauty 
begs ſhe may be permitted to leave her; 


ſhe is forbid to go out of the palace, to 
complain, to love, and to pleaſe. 


Mademoiſelle Chouin flew to madame 
d' Epinoy, who had placed her with the 
princeſs of Conti; ſhe related to her the 
ſhocking ſuſpicions her miſtreſs had enter- 
| | | *- *- knees 
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tained ; her own imprudence in removing 


them out of reſpe& to the dauphin ; ſhe 
aſſured her ſhe was abſolutely indifferent to 


his paſſion ; and that her honour, her vir- 


tue, and a juft reſentment would not per- 


mit her to continue any longer in- the 
court, | ng 


The princeſs of Epinoy, who was ap- 


prehenſive that this affair would raiſe great 


ſcandal, and that it would be imputed to 


her, endeavoured to reconcile what ſhe 
owed to the piety ſhe profeffed, and the 
reſpect due to the dauphin and the princeſs, 
whoſe confidant ſhe was; and perfuading 
herſelf that mademoiſelle Chouin was pru- 
dent and virtuous enough to refift all the 
allurements of a prince's love, advifed 
her to continue in the fervice of the prin- 
cer or Com. nn PO 


The dauphin, who was wholly igno- 


rant of what had happened, went at the 
uſual hour to viſit the princeſs his ſiſter; 


he no longer ſees mademoiſelle Chouin; 


he dares not afk where the is; he trembles 


leſt his paſſion has been diſcovered, and is 
convinced it is when he finds that ſeveral 
days paſs away, and ſtill ſhe does not ap- 
ar; he ſeeks for her every where; ſhe flies 
im; their loves are croſſed before they 

8 know 
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know they are beloved, before they have 
told each other that they love. | 


It is probable that mademoiſelle Chouin 
felt no other ſentiments for the prince than 
what gratitude infpired, ſuch gratitude as 
perſons of low rank feel for the great who 
condeſcend to love them; but the dauphin 
burnt with all thoſe fires which a paſſion 
ſo much the more ardent, as it is irregu- 
lar and ill placed, kindles in the heart of a 


melancholy man. 


ile revenged himſelf upon his fiſter for 


her cruel precautions, by excluding her 


from all his parties of pleaſure. The prin- 


ceſs, who was always more happy at Meu- 


don that at Verſailles, regretted the loſs of 


her influence in the court of her brother; 


' ſhe ſoon gueſſed the cauſe of his coldneſs, 
and foreſeeing that all reſiſtance muſt end 


in ſubmiſſion, ſhe pretended to grant freely 
to the merit of mademoiſelle Chouin, what 
ſooner or later ſhe muſt be forced to grant 
to the power of the dauphin; ſhe appoint- 


ed her her maid of honour, and gave her 
all the prerogatives annexed to this place. 


Mademoiſelle Chouin, either becauſe 
ſhe was apprehenfive that ſhe ſhould be 
too much expoſed to the ſollicitations of her 


lover, or becauſe the knew that —_ 
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the favours of fortune is the ſureſt way to 
merit and acquire them, conjured the 
- ed to leave her in her humble ſta- 
| and promiſed to ſerve her her whole 
lifs, without pretending to any higher ho- 
nour, and without murmuring at her pre- 
ſent ſituation. The dauphin joined his in- 
treaties to the princeſs of Conti's offers; 
but this furniſnhed her with a new reaſon 
fog not n nen 5473 eee n 
| Madzme a Ber! is at 1 hay defired 
to urge her to conſent. Mademoiſelle 
Chouin repreſented to her, that ſhe was 
only the ſport of the princeſs, who was 
ready to baniſh her, in obedience to the 
king, as to retain her to pleaſe the dau- 
phin; ſhe. reminded her of all that had ö 
paſſed before, and maintained that it was | 
her duty to avoid a rank which after all f 
was but the firſt ſtep to vice or to ſcandal; ; 
a benefaction of the dauphin's, a reward 
for the ſentiments he hoped to inſpire, or : 
for the compliances his vhs. dere _ = 
_ inch e him. 941 


＋ bs: devotee,” who ee apt her 9 
means to govern in the dauphin's houſ- 
hold, accommodated her virtue to her in- 
tereſt, and perſiſted in adviſing; her to 
continue with the REN Conti under | 
-whatever title ine pleaſed. usr 495 corel 
It; | Madame 
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guments ſhe could urge were ineffectual, 
employed the authority of madame de 


Maintenon, to whom mademoiſelle Chou- 


in was repreſented as a young woman, 
whoſe uncommon merit and virtue ren- 
dered her more worthy than anv other for 


the place of maid of honour to the princeſs 


of Conti. She acquainted her with ma- 
demoiſelle's refufal to accept of the place; 
but was ſilent with regard to the dauphin's 


5 paſſion for her, upon which that refuſal 
Was founded. f TO 8165 <0: 34 


7 


young girl, whoſe name ſhe now heard 
for the firſt time: ſtruck with her noble 


air and graceful modeſty, ſhe envied the 


princeſs of Conti the poſſeſſion of ſuch a! 


treaſure; and, with all the warmth of 
friendſhip, preſſed her to accept of the 


place that was offered to her. 


Mademoiſelle Chouin was going to de- 


clare her reaſons for refuſing it; but ma- 
dame de Maintenon ſilenced her by fay- 
ing, * I know all, however you ought to 
© obey.' She afterwards reproached her- 


ſelf for theſe words, which ſeemed to in- 


ſinuate that ſhe really knew all, when the 


event ſhewed that madame d' Epinoy had 
5 . 8 con- 
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concealed every thing from her which ſhe 
ought to have known. Mademoiſelle 


Chouin yielded at length, ſurpriſed with- 


out doubt, and perhaps ſecretly pleaſed to 
find ſo much ready compliance with the 
aſſions of the great, in two women ſo re- 


> 


Mademoiſelle Chouin, now the con- 
Kant companion of the princeſs, received 
every day the adoration of the dauphin ; 
but with an indifference thatleft him no hope 
of ſucceeding. She did not deign even to 
avoid him, or to ſeem alarmed at his 
pretenſions; in love ſhe, who complains 


of being attacked, almoſt confeſſes ſhe 


will ſoon be ſubdued; her mind was not 
altered by her change of condition; ſhe 
was contented with her preſent lot; and 
indifferent about the future. 


Notwichſtanding the dauphin's caution, 


and the extreme rigour of his. miſtreſs, 
their loves were ſoon diſcovered. The 
courtiers added, to the little they had feen, 
all that they imagined, and even what they 
did not believe. 'T he hall of Marly had never 
befote been filled with ſo many malicious 
cenſures ; ſee, cried they, the uſe that is 
made of piety. In the dauphin it con- 
ceals a mean and ill placed paſſion; in 
mademoiſelle Chouin it maſks the moſt 


refined 


1 


4 
ö 
1 

| 
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refined coquetry ; in madame de Main- 
tenon and in the princeſs d'Epinoy, it 
is ſubordinate to views ſufficiently pro- 
fane : as for the princeſs of Conti, it muſt 


be owned ſhe does not degenerate; it is 


natural for the daughter of madame de la 
Valliere, to give miſtreſſes to the ſons of 
kings, _ 


Tue princeſs of Conti, enraged at theſe 
injurious reports, was determined to ſilence 
them by diſmiſſing mademoiſelle Chouin. 
Madame de Epinoy, being informed of 


her deſign, ran to her, and intreated her 
not to ſacrifice innocence to the malice of 


the publick, whoſe raſh cenſures. wauld 
ſubſide of themſelves. : 
The dauphin conjured his ſiſter to ſpare 
his tenderneſs this cruel ſtroke, and 
threatened to revenge the inſult as ſoon as 
it was given. Mademoiſelle Chouin, 
calm in the midſt of the ſtorm, by which 
ſo many other perſons were agitated, re- 
ſigned herſelf to her deſtiny, without 
wiſhing for a greater rank, or dreading a 
all, as indifferent to the convent as the 


court, ſuperior to the prince who adored 
her, and to the princeſs who baniſhed her. 


Then it was that madame de Mainte- 


non, the princeſs de Conti, and madame 
e d'Epinoy, 
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d'Epinoy, engaged in that correſpondence 
of letters, which at- firſt turned only upon 
mademoiſelle Chouin, and was afterwards 
extended to all the intrigues of the court: 
ſo ſecret that not one of the courtiers ſuſ- 
pected it; ſo curious that the princeſs, in 
the laſt years of her life, read it often with 
pleaſure, and dying, left it to a phyſician, 
' whom ſhe greatly eſteemed, as a pledge of 
the moſt unbounded confidence; ſo free, 
if we may judge of it by ſome fragments 

which furniſhed me with theſe facts, that 

it will not be publiſhed till after the death 

of certain perſons, whoſe vices or fallies 

are there diſcovered and ridiculed, 


4 


Mademoiſelle Chouin quitted the palace 
of the princeſs, and took refuge in the | 
houſe of Madame d'Epinoy. There the | 
dauphin ſaw her with leſs conſtraint, but 
with as little ſucceſs, he was not able to 
force a ſigh from her, nor to engage her 
to ſpeak ; he found her always attentive 
but ſilent, always complaiſant but inſenſt- 
ble: yet love doubtleſs acted upon her 
heart; for how · is it poſſible to be ſo paſ- 
ſionately beloved without loving? But this 
love was ſo weak, ſo ſubjected to reaſon, 
fo reſtrained by virtue, that her mind had 
all the freedom of indifference, though 
poſſibly all the ſenſibility of love. 


—— . —— 


Madame 


[ p 


, 
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--Madinio #Epinoy was nene 
that the dauphin's frequent "viſits, ſuſpi- 
cious if ſecret, and cenſurable if known, 
would hurt her reputation, and irritate the 
king againſt her. Having no other means 
to avoid this misfortune, ſhe ſacrificed her 
friend to her own intereſt and honour, and 
begged her, though with great decency, 


to quit her hotel, : Mademoiſelle Chouin - 


went to Paris, hired a little: apartment, 
changed her name, and there thought her- 
ſelf ſecure againſt the ſearch of the _ 
And the a ger of the ſon. 


| The dauphin not doubting but that he | 


was confined in a convent by an order 
from the king, flew to madame de Main- 
tenon, who declared that ſhe did not 
know what was become of her. He went 
again to madame d' Epinoy, who, not 


daring to confeſs that the had ſent her 


_ ſtrengthened his Ane wth 157 
evaſwe anſwers. 1 


The prince wakes the be of * e. | 


cretaries of ſtate to be examined, but they 
afforded him no intelligence. The more 
he ſearched for her, the more he was con- 
vinced that ſhe was carried away by a ver- 
bal order, without any of thoſe forms, 
Wien are a kind of homage that ty- 
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_ ranny, in the midſt of its violations of right, 
dare not-refuſe to the majeſty of the laws. 
The king, who was informed of his un- 
ealineſs, ſeared and avoided a 

explanation, which muſt oblige him to 
ſpeak like a ſevere father, and perhaps to 
hear the anſwers of a deſperate lover. 


The marquis d' Antin promiſed the dau- 
phin, that he would ſoon diſcover where his 
miſtreſs was either detained or concealed: 
but all his enquiries were for a long time 
uſeleſs ; there was not a convent in Paris, 
or a commiſſary of any quarter that could 
give him intelligence of her. At length 
he learned that ſhe lodgedin the Fauxbourg 
St. Jaques, which the lieutenant de police 
knew before he did. The dauphin, whoſe 
every motion was watched, went to ſee 
her in a diſguiſe, which, however, could 
not deceive the ſpies that were ſet over 
him. The prince knocked at the door of 
her chamber; mademoiſelle Chouin opened 
it, knew him, and ſhut it. inſtamtly a 

The prince waſted part of the night in the 
houſe with his favourite, who endeavoured 
to conſole him, while in his heart he cur- 
. prudery, and 


. Mademoiſelle Chouin chan need 9 
sing =_ prince followed her f a be 4 


but 


of. Madane de Maintenon. < 24r 
but ſhe was. always inacceflible, either 


becauſe ſne was apprehenſive that his 


deſigns were diſhonpurable, or that ſhe 
hoped by her reſiſtance, to oblige him 


to have honourable ones. The dau- 


phin became more ardent in proportion, 
as his miſtreſs begame more inexorable. 
The marquis d'Antin endeavoured to take 
ow, off this purſuit, by conſtantly" main- 

ining to him, that every. day he would 
find his difficulties encreaſed : the prince 
as conſtantly replied, '* That the more he 
. pre the les he had to luffer.” | 


The 1 Who ene to foreſee the 


W of this paſſion, reſolved to 


break, by his authority, an attachment 
which he * reproached himſelf: with not 
having oppoſed in its birth. He deli- 
berated with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
not have iadembilelle' Chouin confined in 
one of the provincial convents. Mademoi- 
ſelle Chouin had nothing for her but her 


virtue, and Madame de Maintenon who 


FER virtue wherever ſhe found 1 it. 


Lewis, too much a to conſi- 
as himſelt as a king, who may do every 
thing, and not enough as the father of a 
family, whoſe will ought to be regulated 
by the laws, thought the ſovereign autho- 
5 would be Juftly employed in re- 

Vor. IV. M ſtoring 
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ſtoring tranquility to his family. It ſeemed 
to him very indifferent, whether a young 
woman was detained in a . monaſtery or 
confined ina priſon, and that to diſpleaſe 
him, was to be ſufficiently guilty. 


He was upon the point of giving this 
cruel and unjuft.order, when madame de 
Mainterion repreſented to him, that all 
the crimes of madame Chouin were to be 
beautiful, to be beloved, and to be virtu- 
ous ; that if ſhe had yielded, ſhe would 

have been under the dauphin's protection; 
_that having reſiſted, ſhe ought to be under 
his. When the people,” ſaid ſhe, © hear 

that mademoiſelle Chouin is impriſoned, 

© they will aſk how vice is to be treated, 
ſince ſuch eminent virtue is puniſhed thus 
ſeverely; ſuch violent remedies will en- 
ereaſe, not cure the diſeaſe: time and the 
inflexible virtue of mademoiſelle Chouin, 
vill effect more than all your authority; 
the has none of that ambition, that love 
of grandeur, that taſte for pleaſure, 
which prevail upon women to yield to 
the paſſions of princes, and induce them 


Pg 
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to feign a love for them. 5 


A 6A A” 


_ The king yielded to the force of theſe 
arguments, and left the dauphin to pur- 
ſue his miſtreſs to every new retreat, and 
to all the agonies of his deſpair, at not 
| 7 7 
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being able to obtain a moment's converſa- 


tion with her. Mademoiſelle Chouin re- 


_ ceived all his letters without opening one. 


At length curioſity prevailed over this rigid 


delicacy ; ſhe read his letters, ſhe found 
them full of tenderneſs and reſpect ; the 


torments ſo well deſcribed there, raiſed her 


compaſiion ; the oaths ſo often repeated, 
without daring to demand or expeCting any 
thing from her in return, gained her be- 
lief; a ſentiment more tender than pity ſtole 


upon her heart, and increaſed in the ſilence 
of ſolitude, to which ſhe had condemned 


herſef. 


No woman can with impunity indulge 
thoughts of love. Unperceived by her- 


ſelf ſhe formed hopes and expectations; 


ſhe thought herſelf at leaſt equal to the 


prince, who was ſubjected to her; and, 


without gueſſing whither her deſtiny woul 
lead her, ſhe perceived this affair muſt end 
gloriouſly for her. e N 


Her ideas, at firſt confuſed and under⸗ 


tain, grew clearer and more determined 


every day; ſure of being loved without 


frailty on her ſide, and with conſtancy on 


the fide of the prince, the elevation of 
her mind, the dignity of her virtue, would 


not allow her to imagine that he intended 
to debaſe her by propoſals, which mean 
. M 2 
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deſires ſuggeſt, but which love condemns : 
however, ſhe would not venture to ſee 
him, that would have been to permit him 
to hope, and hope gave him a right to 
make attempts upon her virtue. 


The dauphin at length gained admit- 
tance into her cloſet, through the trea- 
chery of her ſervant ; he threw himſelf at 
her feet, he conjured her to liſten to him 
a moment, and left her miſtreſs of his fate. 
Mademoiſelle Chouin beheld the heir of 
the throne at her feet : without ſhewing 
any concern for his humiliation, or any joy 
at her own power, and ſaid only theſe few 
words to him: My lord, if it be true 
© that you love me, you have but one 

© word to ſay to me, and I have but one 
© to hear; but this word you have nei- 
ther liberty to utter nor I to hear, till we 
5 have the king's conſent.” She then in- 
treated him- to leave her, with the ſame 
tone that ſhe would have commanded him. 


The prince, reflecting upon this anſwer, 
the only one he had ever yet been able to 
obtain from her, found in it more am- 
bition than love: but he ſoon perſuaded 
himſelf, that virtue had no other language; 
love he thought had elevated the ſoul of 
his miſtreſs; and perhaps he believed that 
the nobleſt effort of this paſſion, was to 
75 guard 
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guard againſt ſeduction, at the hazard of 
being thought ungrateful. He placed his 
higheſt happineſs in being united to ma- 
demoiſe]le Chouin; and doubtleſs he flat- 
tered himſelf, that this union was, from 
the ſame ſentiments, as ardently deſired by 
her. Great as he was by birth, his miſ- 
treſs was in his eyes greater by her virtue; 
the more he reflected upon her words, 
the leſs he was ſurpriſed, that ſhe ſhouid 
aſpire to what he would have already 
offered, if he had been free; to what, re- 
ſtrained as he was, he was going to offer. 
But how ſhould he obtain the king's con- 
ſent ſo plainly required? to aſk it was im- 
prudent, and not to aſk it was criminal. 
He told mademoiſelle Chouin, that the 
king had granted him every thing that was“ 
deſired: all difficulties were now removed. 
She believed, or feigned to 'believe him.” 
She was afterwards blamed for not re- 
quiring a greater ſecurity; but that fear, 
ſo natural to perſons in her ſituation, of 
ruining all by delay, the neceſſity of 
breaking with the dauphin, if ſhe ex- 
amined too nicely into the truth of what 
he told her, the pleaſure which on ſuch 
occaſions we have in being deceived, that 
inclination to deceive one's ſelf, the hope 
that if the king was not already informed 
of it, he would, when all was over, be 
5 M 3 eaſily 
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eaſily prevailed upon to pardon it, the 
certainty of being protected by the dau- 
phin, who was going to unite his deſtiny 
to her's, all concurred to juſtify her cre- 
dulity, or to excuſe her diflimulation. 


'Fhe marriage was ſolemnized, accord- 
ing to ſome at Meudon, to others at Livri. 
It is ſaid that madame de Maintenon and 
the biſhop of Meaux approved of it; but 
this is very improbable. Madame de 
Maintenon would not have thought her- 
ſelf diſpenſed with from informing the king 
of the dauphin's deſign, who would cer- 
tainly have oppoſed it; and the biſhop of 
Meaux could nat be ignorant, that a 
dauphin of France is never at liberty to 
diſpoſe of himſelf. Madame de Epinoy 
was let into the ſecret, and offered her. 
houſe to mademoiſelle de Chouin, who. | 
was a heroine in her eyes before ſhe mar- 
Jled = dauphin, and a mere woman after». 


Madame de Chouin, however, required 
more regularity in the conduct of her huſ · 
band, more order in his houſhold, leis 
confidence in his domeſticks; and prevailed 
upon him to retrench the ſuperfluities of 
his table, which had always been ſerved 
with an exceſs of delicacy. She flattered 
herſelf, that by reforming him, ſhe ſhould. 1 


— 
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procure his pardon of the king, for a mar- 
riage ſo dif) proportionate Never man was 


ſo duden or ſo compleatly reformed. 
The 51 0 became 1 frugal, 
and devout ; the king bleſſed heaven for 
this unhop ed. for change, attributed it to 
mademoiſfelle de Chouin, and could not 
believe that his ſon's conhexion with her 


wh either criminal or lawful. 


Aſter the new- married pair bad diſpo- 
fed the king to tolerate their union, t 
5 to free themſelves. from that 
| 936 0 hog Which interrupted their happineſs, 

him what they au now con- 
Ks wichen ſhame, but could not canceal 
2 - without danger. Hawever, the daup hin 
would not venture to tell Wn his w whole 
ſecret, either through prud lenge or timi- 
dity; he choſe rather to aſk his conſent to 
a marriage that was net eitetdenec, than 
His pardon for * F it with 
outþis knowledge, 


In one of thoſe Nie agen Wine 92 
| king's eaſy familiarity baniſhed that re- 
ſtraint, which the dauphin's extreme reſ- 
pect for him laid him under, he aſſumed 
courage enon h to open his whole heart tg 
his fan er, He told him, that he loved 4 
perſ on who alone could make him bappy, 
whoſe nn e knew, whoſe virtue be 
M 4 had 
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 ealily prevailed upon to pardon it, the 
_ certainty of being protected by the dau- 
phin, who was going to unite his deſtiny 
to her's, all concurred to juſtify her cre- 
dulity, or to excuſe her diſſimulation. 


The marriage was ſolemnized, accord- 
ing to ſome at Meudon, to others at Livri. 
It is ſaid that madame de Maintenon and 
the biſhop of Meaux approved of it; but 
this is very improbable. Madame de 
Maintenon would not have thought her- 
ſelf diſpenſed with from informing the king 
of the dauphin's deſign, who would cer- 
tainly bave oppoſed it; and the biſhop of 
Meaux could not be ignorant, that a 
dauphin of France is never at liberty to 
diſpoſe of himſelf. Madame de Epinoy 
was let into the ſecret, and offered her. 
houſe to mademoiſelle de Chouin, who. 
was a heroine in her eyes before ſhe mar- 
Jled >= dauphin, and a mere woman after - 


Madame de Chouin, however, required 
more regularity in the conduct of her huſ- 
band, more order in his houſhold, leis 
confidence in his domeſticks; and prevailed 
upon him to retrench the ſuperfluities of 
his table, which had always been ſerved 
with an exceſs of delicacy. She flattered. 
herſelf, that by reforming him, ſhe ſhould. 


procure 


— 
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procure his pardon of the king, for a mar- 
riage ſo diſproportionate, Never man was 
reformed. 


The dauphin became benevolent, frugal, 


and devout; the king bleſſed heayen for 


this unhoped-for change, attributed it to 
mademollelle de Chouin, and could not 
believe that his ſon's conhexion with her 
was either criminal or lawful, 


* 4 1 * 


courage enough to open his whole heart to 
his fat | 
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Had ITY that, on this. occaſion, the dic- 


tates of his conſcience were the ſame with 
the impulſes of his love, and both agreed 
with his inclination for. a retired and irre- 
proachable life; but that he could not pur- 
ſue this deſign, till it Was ee by pa- 


, wit : 
* * 2 


Perceiving that he was liſtened to with- 


out ſurpriſe or reſentment, he added, 


that, without making any extraordinary 
effort over himſelf, he could deſpiſe that 
unreaſonable prejudice which condemns 
princes to love none but princeſſes; that 


he had not been happy with a dauphineſs; 


that his miſtreſſes had debaſed him ; that 
in mademoiſelle de Chouin he found every 
thing except birth ; but that he would rely 
with confidence upon the will of a father, 
who was well acquainted with all the 
force, the delicacy, and n of 
Jove, and knew how neceſſary it was for 
the great to have a companion, who, 
through gratitude, will at once ſhare their 
mw and Pleaſijres. 7 


The king entering his 104 ſaid, « Son, 


© conſider well of this affair, and ſpeak to 


© me of it no more.“ Words full of wiſ- 
dom and tenderneſs, which did not hin- 
der him from cancelling the marriage, if 
the good of the ſtate or the honour of the 

royal 


_ ——— — 
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royal family required it, and, without 
wounding his authority, permitted the 
dauphin to conclude it, while they left 
kim no hope of ever making! it rennt 


Tei is with pleaſure that I relate theſe lit⸗ 
fle anecdotes ; we love to know that the 
maſters of _ world feel, act, and think 
like men. ſuch examples, kings are 
taught to act * philoſophers; a neigh- | 
bouring nation has ſeen - the daughter 
of its king marry a ſubjet, without 
thinking the princeſs debaſed, or the ſub- 
ject too much honoured by this alliance: 
ſich marriages are no where elſe ted gne 
| ſurpriſing, but amongſt us. 


While the dauphin was [a in the 
poſſeſſion of the wife he loved, the pub- 
lick were marrying him every day: they 
ſaid, that the queen of Spain waited only 
for the death of her huſband to become 
wholly French; and that in reward for 
the throne, which ſhe ſecured by her ca- 
+ bals to the dauphin, the dauphin had pro- 
miſed her his hand; that the counteſs of 
Berlips had been gained over; that the 
marquis of Harcourt had firſt laid this 
ſcheme, hence the emperor's refuſal to 
give the arch-duke the government of 
Milan, and a thouſand other circum- 
ſt ances deciſive, for thoſe who admit 

83 | 5 | 1 
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as a fat what they explain. by others that 
have often no connexion with it. 


This marriage, though a ſecret to the 


publick, was known by the courtiers. 


he dauphin paſſed his days at the hotel 
of madame d' Epinoy, and mademoiſelle 
de Chouin ſpent whole months at Meu- 
don, where all obeyed her. When the 


dutcheſs of Burgundy was informed of this 


news, ſhe ſaid, * What fine alliances this 


family makes? ſhe was doubtleſs igno- 
rant of the hiſtory of her own, Upon a 


recovery from a dangerous illneſs, ſhe ſaid 
to the duke of Burgundy, If I had died 
would you haye made the third volume 
of your family? 


diſlike of this marriage; it juſtified her 
own ; it confirmed her rank. Whether 
the dauphin, -after the king's death, was 
influenced by good or bad councils, he 
could never make it a crime in her to have 
prevailed upon his father to have entered 
into an engagement which he had imi- 
tated himſelf, Her humility would be a 
reproach to mademoiſelle de Chouin, if ſhe 
was raiſed to a higher rank; and a model, 
if ſhe remained in obſcurity. Nothing 
could have more efteQually excluded ma- 


dame de Maintenon from the throne; if 


he 


7 
n 
4 
* 
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ſhe had alptred. to ite the certainly would 


—_ prevented ah, marge 


She had the moſt ſincere eſteem wr 
3 Chouin,;. ons whether it. was 
that ſhe was ſecure ps of nat. difpleaſing the 
dauphin, or that ſhe thought the gig- 
nity of - her. ation obliged. her to depend 
upon the king 5 1 hoping ar 
570 from a ary OG her , cQnnexions 

th mademoiſelle de Shouin were abſo- 
— ſecret, Sheneyer ſaw her in publick, 
nor paid her any of thoſe — which 
would have put the whole court at her 
feet, and ſpared at leaſt the princes af the 


blood that kind of affront. his candu 
does not bew dl A piece with her A 


character; but it was neceſſary at tuft, 
while the marriage was yet MPSA. or 
ene en 


The report of n de Chouin' s 
being with child greatly perplexed the 
king, who was unwilling to make his ſon 
uneaſy, or to give other brothers to the 
duke of Burgundy. By ſome this report 
is believed to be falſe; by others we are 
allured that the was privately brought to- 
bed. Madame de Maintenon, who had 
no open connexion with her while children 
were Ts: did 1 6 think it e 
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to alter her conduct when (that fear was re- 
moved. . f3 V5 14 al: 


Madame d' Epinoy informed her of all 
that paſt at Meudon, and all that paſt thers 

ve ber a high idea of wademoiſelle de 
e the king at length went to Meu- 
don every year, and madame de Mainte- 
non had an apartment there. Mademoiſelle 
de Chouin never appeared, but regulated 
all the amuſements ; ſhe was inſenſible to 
honours ; ſhe did not defire any rank; ſhe 
was atisfied with her own eſteem. h 


When det che d Ofmond 1 mar- 
ried, madame de Maintenon, among other 
inſtructions which ſhe gave her, added, 
< When the king is dead, you will poſhi- 
© bly ſee mademoiſelle de Chouin very 

< powerful at court; but whether ſhe has 
« © a high rank there, or whether ſhe diſ- 
© 'dains to have it, always treat her with 
the greateſt reſpect.” «es | 

Madame de e ſuperiour of Saint 
Cyr, ſuppoſing her to be the dauphin's 
miſtreſs, aſked madame de Maintenon 
why that girl was not baniſhed from the 
court ! That girl,” replied madame de 
Maintenon, we are happy in having her; 
© the behaves with great prudence, the is 
of great ule to us: it is to her we owe 

the 
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© the dauphin's reformation, and the ad- 


© vantageous light he now appears in to. 
© his father and to the whole kingdom,” 


After this marriage the father and the 
ſon became every day more firmly united. 
The king was continually giving him new 
marks of his eſteem and friendſhip ; he 
ordered that the dauphin's warrants ſhould 
be paid at the treaſury in the ſame manner 
as his own, by which he aſſociated him in 
the higheſt privilege of ſupreme power. 
The king, after acquainting the dauphin 
with the grant he had made him, ſaid to 
madame de Maintenon, © You will now, 
_ £ madam, confeſs, . that I know how to 
make valuable preſents ;* Rand you, 

< fire,” replied ſhe, will acknowledge, 
(that the dauphin is incapable of abuſing 
them.“ The dauphin fulfilled this pre- 
ſage. His prodigality was repreſſed by 
mademoiſelle de Chouin, who attained 
to the glory of an accompliſhed, wife, if it 
be true that it conſiſts in being forgot, 
and almoſt unknown. TT SLED 


* 


—— 


CHAP, 


CHAPTER VL | 
Domeſtict diſquiets. 


TT was to that kind of glory. that ma- 

dame de Maintenon would have aſ- 
pired; but it was not compatible with her 
ſituation, and this oppoſition between her 
love of freedom, and the conftraint ſhe 
was ſubjected to by her ſtation, gave rite 
to all her uneaſineſs. In vain ſhe endea- 
voured to unite happineſs and grandeur ; 
they are ſeldom to be found together. It 
was her buſineſs to chaſe away languor 
from a king whoſe paſſions were all blunt- 
ed, who had no longer any taſte to gra- 
tify, nor any inclination to ſooth. 


Lewis the Fourteenth, who amongſt us 
appeared the firſt of mortals, had great. 
talents from nature ; he knew mankind ; 
he was capable of infinite application, and 
had acquired ſo much experience, that he 
was always, the ableſt man in his council; 
but his underſtanding had not been im- 
proved, and like all other princes, whoſe 
education is neglected, there was a vacu- 

| 2, ity 
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ity in his mind, which made it impoſſible 
for him to be alone a moment. He na 
longer ſought pleaſure, or if he did, he 
found it only in freedom from pain; a con- 
tinual uneaſineſs made him ever varying 
his occupation and his place; he had lit- 
tle imagination; he had acquired no ideas 
by reading, therefore his converſation was 
barren and dry; he talked only of what 
he had ſeen himfelf ; and a monarch, 
whoſe thoughts are wholly engxoſſed b 
ambition, — 1 is fatigued by b bulineſs, an 
2 throygh 1 ate, can ſee * N 
iftie, 


Hunting was his favourite diverſion ; 
but when he returned into himſelf he found 
the ſame laſſitude of foul as body. In pri- 
vate he offered nothing to his friends and 
confidants, buta heart worn-out with plea- 
ſures, a capricious temper, a mind lethar- 
gick, or filled with ſtate-affairs, ſtill deſt- 
rous, but incapable of amuſement, ſolli- 
citing joy, which always flies ann l thoſe 
that invoke its preſence 


Such was the prince whoſe mind ma- 
dame de Maintenon muſt awaken to ſen- 
ſibility, whoſe attention ſhe muſt engage 
by new efforts of imagination: a prince, 
who had either all Europe, or nothing in 
his head ; whoſe — had been unfix- 


ed, 
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ed, and whoſe taſtes were ever varying; 
who had loved the dutcheſs of Orleans, 
and diſdained la Valliere; who had doted 
on la Valliere, and deſpiſed Monteſpan; 
who had adored Monteſpan, and hated 
Maintenon ; that Maintenon, whom af- 
terwards he almoſt raiſed to the throne. 


All the reſpect and tenderneſs with 

which he treated her could not indemnify - 
her for the ſlavery to which ſhe was con- 
demned ; the oppoſition ſhe was obliged 
to endure ; the perfidy to which ſhe was a 
witneſs ; the cenſures ſhe incurred; nor 
even for that adulation formerly fo pleaſ- 
ing to her vanity, but deteſted ever fince 
God had centered all her thoughts within 
himſelf. = F 
The king, ſeeing her one oy melan- 
choly and reſerved, ſaid, What ! madam, 
© are you ſad ? From that time he never 
ſurpriſed her in any dejection of ſpirits. 
Before him ſhe always appeared with an 
air of gaiety and ſatisfaction. My ſole 
ambition, ſaid ſhe, is to bring the king 
©to God; he has an averſion to melan- 
© choly; if he did not always ſee me 
© eaſy and ferene he would hate devo- 
tion.“ As ſoon as the king went out of 
her apartment ſhe would throw herſelf 


- 
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upon her bed, and give free courſe to her 
ſighs and tears, 


I have ſometimes ſeen den' ſays ma- 
demoiſelle d'Aumale, when languid with 
« fickneſs, ſinking through fatigue, and op- 

© preſſed with uneaſineſs, recal her ſcat- 
tered ſpirits, aſſume an air of gaiety, and 
entertain the king alone for four hours 
ſucceſſively, without repetition or ſcandal, 
When his majeſty went out of her cham- 
ber at ten o'clock at night, and her wo- 
men had drawn the curtains of her bed, 

ſhe would fay to me, fighing, I have 
but juſt ſtrength enough to tell you, 
that T can hold it no longer. After ſhe 
had been refuſed ſome trifling favour, 
which ſhe” had ſollicited for one of her 
145 ſhe ſaid to me, 


5 
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1 


© Tf I would take the trouble to eie a little 
reſentment, I ſhould obtain every thing 1 
defire ; but it is my part to ſuffer in i. 
lence. The king is extremely cumplaiſant; 
he tells me every day, that all I have to ds 
is to make my demands; but our princes 
note not how to confer valuntary favours.” 


Ha 62. 


I have ſometimes ſeen her, adds ma- 
demoiſelle d' Aumale, © fo opprefted 
with uneaſineſs that ſhe has been ready 
„to quit the court, O. that I could w | 

& thts 
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© this place, ſhe cried, © but I am na langer 
* miſtreſs of my own actions; why, Ob my 
© God, why haſt thou bound me to it? 


Often when alone in her cloſet with me, 
ſhe would with tears and ſighs exclaim, 
* How tyrannical are men! they are not ca- 
6 pable of the delicacy of endl + the king 
© is good among the beſt ; but there is ſamer- 
thing to ſuffer from them all, and daubileſs 
© God permits. my ſufferings to wean my mind 
from the world, which would be too much 
© attached to it by the adoration that is paid 
© me, or rather to the rank 1 fill, 4 I had 
© nat ſeme uneaſingſs to ſuffer : none byt theſes 
7 25 tive like me, can know haw bard it is o 
lee... | | bs le A 


It was neceſlary indeed to live with her 
to know exactly from whence theſe cares 
and all this repining proceeded ; her's were 
not imaginary ills; Although ſhe often la- 
boured under dejection of ſpirits, The was in- 
capable of nouriſhing melancholy thoughts. 
She was not preſſed by neceſſity; ſhe was 
ſo diſintereſted, that the king had not ma- 
ny defires to prevent; ſhe was not offend- 
ed by continual oppoſition, for the mi- 
niſters had ſcarce any other will but her's, 
and the king gave them an example of un- 
bounded reſpect to ber. She is a ſaint ;” 
ſaĩd he ſometimes, every ie is 
er's; 
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© her's; for ſtrength of mind and ſolid 
« judgment, few men ean equal her. 


— Mademoiſelle d'Aumale is filent with re- 
gard to the ſubject of her uneaſineſs: how 
ever, no perſon knew it better than her; 
ſhe ſcarce ever quitted her, ſhe partook of 
all her amuſements, ſhe ſhared in all her 
griefs, ſhe was pious, active, tender, and 
ſincere. Fhe diſtinguiſhing regard ſhewn 
her by madame de Maintenon, drew her 
the homage of the whole court, which ſhe 
rejected with a greatneſs of mind, that in- 
deared her to the friend whoſe eſteem and 
affection ſhe only ſought to cultivate. 


Probably madame de Maintenon, who 
aſpired to a perfect purity of manners, 
hated thoſe evenings in which her duty 
obliged her to compliances her inclination 
was averſe to; compliances indifferent in 
themſelves, but which the ſeverity of de- 
votion abhors, as violations of modeſty, or 
only tolerates in compaſſion to human 
frailty, although when lawiul, they are 
more holy than the ſtricteſt celibacy. - 


The king uſed to enter her apartment at 
nine o'clock at night. She was already- 
in bed, all her ſervants were diſmiſſed, the 
king went ſoftly and with the utmoſt cau- 
tion to bolt the door, and at ten o'clock: 


un- 
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unbolted it with the ſame myſtery. Such 
conceſſions muſt doubtleſs be very morti- 
fying to a woman, who was as much 
raiſed above paſſion, as the vanity of in- 
ſpiring it, who, inſtead of adorning her 
perſon, carried about thoſe inſtruments of 

penitence, armed with points of ſteel, in- 
vented in all religions by ferocious monks, 
by fervent piety approved, but by en- 
lightened piety, perhaps condemned. | 


As the king advanced in years, ma- 
dame de Maintenon's ſituation became 
more diſagrecable; he no longer ſaw 
his miniſters but through habit, his gar- 
dens through ſome remains of taſte, and 
madame de Maintenon | becauſe ſhe was 
ſtill efteemed by him. His frequent and 
long protracted viſits to her, continually 
 ſhewed her the value of that freedom 
which ſhe fo little knew, while it was in 
her power to have enjoyed it, and which 
ſhe regretted as ſoon as ſhe had loſt it. 
She loved fociety, and ſhe was condemned 
to a barren converſation ; ſhe panted after 
freedom, and ſhe lived in ſlavery ; ſhe. 
hated ſplendour, and ſhe was ſurrounded 
with it; ſhe was ſo frank, that the duke of 
Burgundy uſed to ſay, ſhe is ſincere and that 
is all; yet ſhe was inceſſantly forced to diſ- 
ſemble: ſhe might have been patient under 
her load of grandeur, but when the diſ- 
1 : eaſe 
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eaſe is in the blood, there is no removing 
it. I can hold it no longer,” ſaid ſhe 
one day to the count d'Aubigne her bro- 
ther, © I wiſh Iwere dead.“ Lou have 


then a promiſe,” anſwered d'Aubigne, 
© to marry God the father.” 


„ 


The king's temper, which was not free 
| from caprice, was another ſource of un- 
eaſineſs to her; he expected infinite at- 
tention, though he ſeemed to exact none: 
he was like all men, harſh, inſolent, and 
tyrannical to their wives, incapable of 
that delicate tenderneſs which women ſo 
well know, treating like flaves, ſuch as 
by the firſt inſtitution of marriage, were 
deſigned for their companions : a huſband 
ſeldom makes a woman happy, a king and 
huſband never. No chains are eaſy, ſaid 
madame de Maintenon, 6 but thoſe we 
Wear for God.” 


In i the king „ the in- 
equality of his temper, while in private he 
indemnified himſelf for that painful re- 
ſtraint. Madame de Maintenon, as much 
miſtreſs of her mind as of her countenance, 
endeavoured to diſſipate theſe glooms by 
concerts of muſick, and by the charms of 
thoſe eaſy and ſprightly converſations, 
ſhe had been uſed to at the hotel de Riche- 
lieu; but, tired of playing a part fo uni- 
7 form 
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form and reſtraining, from an exceſs of 
gaiety, ſhe would fall into a profound ſad- 


neſs. What a puniſhment,” ſaid ſhe to 


the counteſs of Bolingbroke, © to amuſe a 


man, who is no longer to be amuſed l' 


Eager to relieve or ſuſpend her cares, 
ſhe employed her leifure hours in forming 
the mind of a young negro, who had been 
given her by the marquis de Villette, She 
took pleaſure in ſtudying nature in this 


fimple child, focramped and fo bĩaſſed in us, 


who are born with prejudices. One day. 
when ſhe defired him to divert the queen 


of England; © I cannot, he replied, * al 


© theſe queens make me dull,” 


The king having anſwered one of his 
queſtions, with fome words that ſignified 
nothing, the little negro ſaid to him, And 
© thou alſo wilt be thought a fool, if thou 


© ſpeakeſt fooliſhly. Obſerving madame 


de Maintenon one day extremely melan- 
choly, he threw himſelf on his knees bes 
fore her, and in a whiſper ſaid, Doſt 
© thou not know, that it is very eaſy to 
divert a king ?* She was fo ſtruck with 
this hint, that ſhe roſe ſuddenly from her 
ſeat, and repeated it to monſieur Jolly de 
Fleuri, who was preſent, and whom, ſhe 
was ſo abſorbed in thought, the did not 
before perceive. | 15 

Some 
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Some report that her ſpirits being quite 
exhauſted with the fatigue of amuſing the 
king, ſhe prevailed upon him to let her 
offer an apartment at Verſailles to ma- 
demoiſelle de IEnclos : but this is a ridi- 
culous tale; a devotee would certainly 
never deſire to aſſociate a libertine in her 
cares. They add, that mademoiſelle de 
IEnclos replied, that ſhe thought it was 
now too late to learn the art of diſſimula- 
tion, or to bear the fatigue of continual re- 
ſtraint, which ſhe had never experienced; 
and- all that could be obtained from her, 
was to be in the gallery of the chapel as 
the king paſſed by, who. was curious te 
ſee once at leaſt this wonder of his reign. 


Tt is upon this ſtory, that Voltaire has 
founded his dialogue between madame de 
Maintenon and mademoilelle de VEnclos, 
which is not the leſs inſipid becauſe it is 
Voltaire's. In this dialogue, madame de 

aintenon is made to propoſe to ma- 
demoiſelle de PEnclos, the bartering, in 
appearance at leaſt, her prudery for the 
other's philoſophy ; and all the reſt is in 
the ſame ſpirit, However, it is certainly 
true, that the devotees made an attempt 
to convert mademoiſelle de I E-nclos, who 
ſaid to monſieur de Fontenelle, You 
© know what advantage I have made of 

| my 
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© my perſon, depend upon it T will ſell my. 
© ſoul {till better; the Jeſuiſts and the 
. Janſeniſts are diſputing it. 


Madame de Maintenon was often made 


uneaſy, by the king's ſudden ſallies of ill 


humour. He would ſometimes, after he 
had aſked her advice on particular occa- 
ſions, interrupt her harſhly while ſhe was 
ſpeaking, with why, madam, do you concern 
yourſelf in theſe affairs? To-day. the mi- 
niſters would blame what the biſhops had 
approved, to-morrow Lewis would im- 
pute the bad ſucceſs of any enterpriſe to 
the advice which had prevailed with him 
to undertake i it. His underſtanding, great 
as it was, and .his extreme application, 
were not ſufficient for that immediate in- 
ſpection of all parts of the adminiſtration, 


which he had reſerved to himſelf .;. and he 


was always apprehenſive, that ſomething 
or importance was concealed from him. 


The confinence he had in madame de 
Maintenon brought him always back to 
her; although his nice notions of honour 
often made him reject her councils, as 
imputing weakneſs to his own judgment. 
The great difference between the piety of 
the king and madame de Maintenon, OC- 
caſioned as oreat a difference in their ſen- - 


timents : both were devout ; but madame 
| "/+.7 WE 
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de Maintenon had always been ſo, and 
Lewis was but a new convert. The for- 
mer made devotion conſiſt in the love and 
practice of virtue, and the latter, in avoid- 
ing ill; they were botk ſcrupulous, with 
regard to the moſt innocent pleaſures ; the 
wife through the ſeverity of her manners, 
the | huſband .through- ignorance, which 
neceſſarily ne a kit .. ane, f 
nn e ee 1 * 5 

Denials arbitratily given, . n 
that heart too exquiſitely ſenſible, and 
too little ſoothed: the king hated her 
relations, and diſcovered this hatred in a 
very offenſvwe manner. Madame de Main- 
tenon having ſollicited him for a trifling 
favour for one of them, © No,“ replied the 
king with ſome bitterneſs, it is for Ja- 
nette.“ The preſent madame d Hauſſy, of 
the family of Penchrech in Brittany, whom 
madame de Maintenon reſcued, while in 
the cradle, from the extremeſt poverty. 
Theſe differences had no need of any ex- 
planation to terminate them; each gene- 
rally gave way to the other: but tempers, 
however well ſuited, will often give and 
receiue ſuch er dilguſts. 5 


Madame ma Maintenon oy n dent —— 
| bility of mind, but was always the yield- 
ing party; Lewis was. capricious and diſ- 

Vol. IV. . truſtful, 


8 3 
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ttuſtful, but incapable of long reſentment : 
in this particular very different from. his 
father, in whoſe caskets were found: me- 
morandums of all the be ee with | 


Is chaſle miſtreſſes. 


The malice of the publich, though def. 
piſed, could not be ſilent. Sometimes 
madame de Maintenon was repreſented 
between a cripple and a king, laughing at 
one, and ſnapping her fingers at the other; 
ſametimes Lewis was painted looking 
through madame de Maintenon's ſpecta- 
cles, and ided by a thread which was 
held by Bat — The king of 
x Bene ſaid William the third, is 
„different from all other kings, for he 


© chuſes miniſters of eighteen years of | 


© ages” and miſtreſſes e 


A ſonnet * which is witten with too 
much ſpirit, not to deſcend to poſteri 
and too fevere not to make a deep and a kal | 
ing wound, was ſent: to madame de Main- 
tenon by the poſt, and the next day diſ- 
perſed all over Paris. It was attributed to 
cqunt Antony Hamilton, the moſt trifling, 
yet the moſt ſatirical of men, and who, 
in the laſt age, was the chief cauſe of wit's 


being — he abuſed it m | 


EY See the | pieces juſtificative, 


The 
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The count de Grammont his brother- in- 
law, endeavoured to juſtify him. You 
© know,” ſaid madame de Maintenon to 
him, that from my youth, it has been 
© my ardent wiſh to die in obſcurity.” 
That is true, replied the count, but 
< perſons of wit like you and I, never die.” 


Madame de Maintenon made no other 
ufe of this ſatire, than to' place'it by the 
panegyricks that were addreſſed to her every 
_— however, ſhe trembled continnally 

| left theſe pieces ſhould reach the king, to 

| whom they might give unfavourable im- 

| preſſions of her; although calumny, with 

i which he had been often inſulted, had 

| taught him to render others that juſtice 
which he expected from them. 
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After viewing this picture, who would 
envy the condition of the great: however, 
we muſt not believe that the life of ma- 
dame de Maintenon was only a ſeries of 
cares. In the ſpace of thirty years they 
occurted but too often; but although in- 
ceſſantly tormented by the extreme deli- 
cacy of her notions, and the ſenſibility of 
her own heart, the had joys, ſhe'had ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſhe had pleaſure, ſhe had ſome 
happy days, and many which ſeemed to be 
happy by her own fortitude, or which be- 
came ſo by her virtue. 

tee N 2 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER vn. 
Monſieur de Chamillard. 


CE & HE changes which happened in the 
miniſtry, deprived her of all her re- 
maining freedom and eaſe, by engaging 
her in the affairs of ſtate, the king being un- 
able to ſuſtain the burthen of them alone. 
The council was formed of her creatures; 


Pontchartrain, who owed his place to her, 


owed that of chancellor to her likewiſe, 
which became vacant by the death of 


Boucherat; ſhe procured the place of ſe- 


cretary for the affairs of the marine, to be 
given to his ſon, and the ſuperintendancy 
of the finances to Chamillard. 


The miniſtry of the emperor Leopold 
was only worſe compoſed. William III. 
who well knew the exhauſted condition of 
Frances and the weakneſs of | thoſe who 
were placed at the head of affairs, uſed to 
ſay, that for the future, we ſhould neither 


know how to make peace or war; and 


that our cabinet would be no better than 
Our army. 


Chamillard, 


Madame de Maintenon. 269 


— 


Chamillard, who was firſt counſellor of 
the parliament, then maſter of requeſts, 
afterwards counſellor of ſtate, and at 
length intruſted with the affairs of Saint- 
Cyr, declared, that he neither knew how 
to govern men, nor to adminiſter the fi- 
nances. I will teach you, ſaid the king to 
him. This prince loved to be ſerved by 
men, who owed their elevation only to his 
will, and Chamillard muſt owe his abi- 
lities to him likewiſe, 


In governments ſubjected to the laws, 
where the murmurs of a free people, warn 
men in power of their faults, the miniſter 
cannot act like a fool with impunity, the 
evil is as quickly repaired as done; but in 
'a country-where a ſecretary of ſtate is a 

petty king in his own department, where 
his clerks are tyrants. in their office, and 
where they value themſelves upon def- 
piſing the murmurs of the diſcontented, 
all is loft if the miniſter be not the ableſt 
man in the kingdom.  _ RE 


Chamilard was only known to madame 

de Maintenon by his addreſs, in conei- 
liating the differences of ſome private per- 
ſons, and to the king by his skill at bil- 
liards. Morifieur d' Armagnac had pre- 
ſented him to Lewis, who was extremely 
| | „ fond 
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fond of that game, but had conceived a 
diſguſt at it, becauſe he found n one 
capable of playing with him. 


_  Chamillard, conſcious of his incapagity 
for the poſt of prime miniſter, intreated 
madame de Maintenon to direct his ſteps, 
in a place which ſhe knew ſo well. And 
here follows the principal heads of the 
inſtructions ſhe gave him, after having 
long endeavoured to avoid the taſk, 


« You have now, monſieur, an em- 
* ploymient in which you may do great 
4 — If it be true, — in any 
manner contributed to your advance- 
ment, the only acknowledgment I defire 
af yqu, is to make uſe of 1 authority 
< for the relief of the people. I know 
| F your own 
* inclination: and I know. by you that it 
will be the ſureſt way of recommending 
© yourſelf to the king. His ſentiments 
are very different from what they were 
formerly; and if you ſhould now propoſe 
a newexpence, however ſoothing to his 
pid, or even uſeful to the publick, be 
will be apprehenſive that you would the 
6 next day propoſes new ungod. - 


© Thoſe who are entruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the finances, —— 
4 pie 
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© ple of loading with new burdens the 
; ſhoulders of the poor people; but theſe 
- burdens they are exempted from them- 
© ſelves, as likewiſe. their relations and 
their friends; and the people know this, 
they obſerve it, and they complain of it. 


Hence aroſe that hatred ta authority, 
which, in the time of cardinal Mazarin, 
© produced ſuch dreadful effects: this was 
not indeed the only. cauſe of the Tebe]- 
lion, but it was the taxes which kindled 
+ the fire. Moderation on the contrary, 
will make the ſubjects ſollicitous for the 
good of the ſtate : you know what joy 
Paris and the provinces diſeoyerett when 
the poll- tan was taken off, which had 
been borne without fnurmuring, beciuſe 
it had not been leviẽd without Cauſe; * 


(NIN ATR! of nd. i 7 "oP: BR 
Perſons in your place always; alledge, 
es of the times, and 


that the 2 
the ſtate of the king's revenues, make it 
4 neoeſſary that new impoſts ſhould be 
eſtabliſnedʒ to provide for daily oecaſions 
and the payments of debts, Ever finee 
© T have been in the world (and that is 
many; very many years) IL have continu- 

ally heard of theſe misfortunes: of the 
4 times; and I believe, that by reprefent- 
ing them gester than they afe, they 
have been made as great as we find then 


e N 4 Inſtead 


3 


by 
44 
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© Inſtead of having recourſe to a wiſe 
and prudent economy, edicts have been 
granted for levying taxes; the more 
money there has been raiſed, the greater 
has been the expence; and when any 
garden was to be embelliſhed, or any 
© ſquare to be built, we heard no more 
of the misfortunes of the times, 


© It is but too certain, that we live at 
'* preſent in very deplorable times; and 
« that the kingdom is actually loaded with 
debts. Hitherto no meaſures have been 
taken for the payment of them: but if 
_ ** by the continuance of the peace we are a 
enabled to enter ſeriouſly upon this work, 
I believe we muſt do it by degrees. It 
< js the ſtate which is indebted to the ſtate; 
< it is the king, that is to ſay, the party who 
has nothing, whois indebted to the richeſt. 
party. It is upon the people principally, 
that is to ſay, upon the party that has but 
s bare neceſſaries, that we muſt levy the 
money we have occaſion for, to clear the 
„„ % i- kiozmyeod3.Dns. > 
+ You ſee, monſieur, that, in this great 
"© work, you muſt proceed by flow and 
imperceptible degrees; and that it is not 
poſſible to find any ſudden method of 
(e paying the rich, Without involving the 


z * 
t. 9 1 
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5 king in new-debts, and without im- 


t 
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poveriſning the people. It is an old diſ- 


eaſe which requires ſlow and gentle re- 


medies: the king is the father of 
France, and the comptroller-general of 
the finances is the phyſician. 


© Frugality will produce more money 
than new impoſts: the king is diſpoſed 


to this method; he acknowledges that 


there are great retrenchments to be 
made ; he 1s convinced that the grandeur 
of a king of France cannot be leſſened 
by the diminution of his officers; that 
penſions are multiplied to exceſs ; and 


that it is better to give a little to his fa- 


vourites, than to exact a great deal from 
his people. N ; 


© Although theſe propoſals ſhould come 
from you, eſpecially in the former preſ- 
{ing caſes, they will not be ill received : 
the king is now aſhamed of the magni- 


ficence that Roy prevailed in his 
0 


court; your predeceſſors durſt not ven- 
ture to adviſe the retrenchment of ex- 
pences, which they ſaid were neceſſa 

to ſupport the dignity of the throne, be- 


_ cauſe they were afraid of the murmurs of 


the courtiers, and deſpiſed the complaints 
of provinces, too diſtant to- be well un- 


derſtood, The king is convinced of 
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C this truth; and when he is told that no 
< perſon complains, he is then moſt ſure 
that complaints are made. 


< You muſt make choice of a ſeaſonable 
© time for theſe new regulations of ex- 
< pence; the king will readily agree to 
them, when he finds that taxes are kept 
4 for the laſt reſource: it is indeed certain, 
© that his majeſty is not willing to give 
cauſe for-murmuring, to thoſe who have 
© the: honour: of being his domeſticks, but 
he will not balance a moment between 
C: them and his-people. 


©: You, monſieur, know enough of his 
_ © temper, to be ſenſible that he does not 
love oppoſition ; but he will rather en- 
dure to be oppoſed a hundred times, 
* than ſuffer the commiſſion of one act of 
< injuſtice. If you do not act openly with. 
him, he will perceive it and be ſilent: 
£. hęywill not ſnew his reſentment; becauſe 
5s; HE is. maſter of ' himſelf, but the leſs he 
$. ſhews it, the ſtronger it will be. Al- 
© though. monſieur de Louvois had de- 
ceived him but once, he would have 
been irrevocably ruined; the king loves 
to be obeyed, but he loves to be dealt 
ſuncerely with | 


The 


* lien Mme 5 5 


„The rechte & his own mid 
© Mages hit very ſevereè agginiſt the avarice 
c of others; he is ſo far flo permitting 
© his miniſters to enrich themſelves by un- 
« juſtifiable” means, that he Will nöt ſuffer 
e them t6 àmaßs weanh by the melt laws 
ful wiys: he expe&s' that they ſhall be 
«© attentive tõ His ſervice; ain in the 
© end they Will s ſe nothing b) it: Thave 
ſomewRere rend, that a paniſn fiiniſtet 
© died-wWnneut Kavfr manch fucken to 
of defray the expences of his burial. In 
France ſuch extreme diſintereRtearieſs is iS 
© not required: however, in my opinion, 
6 2 prime miniſter oug ht t cot r Hin- 
„ ſelf, ad be C0 wean, 
Do whiolly bene che 
Von; monſieur, hav o very great fala- 
© ries and great pe eat of T* believe : 
< will be very ee to * Kings if 
yo Bad, not make uſt of tlie 1: 
and in times like"tHef& it is very 20 
ficult to have mdtiey* Pals trug otie's 
hands, without being ſoiled with the 
touch; ati@ iff vo employmefit diſin- 
5 tereſtedneſs is a virtue fo” much the 
— as it is practiſed with the — 
on account” of the freq 
« 4 ende afld the ſeldomeſt fe 
"I you can "4 be pbdr; "oy wal 
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© be ** by the poor, reverenced by 
© the rich, and eſteemed by the great. 
8 You know what was yo to ae n 
x ene f. ei 211 % 4191 


C Your reputation, monſieur, i is at pre- 
5 ſent very high: I conjure you to ſupport 
it. You will in vain regulate your ac- 
tions by the ſtricteſt honour, if your re- 
latipns,. your. friends, and your ſervants 
are venal. Fhe arts of bribery are not 
long concealed. from the publick: there 
are too many perſons who are intereſted 
in OE them; the blame will al- 
ways fall upon him who has the power 
of preventing and of puniſhing them. 
If he puniſhes them late, he will be ſuſ- 

pected of having, contrary to his incli- 
HE pine” ſacrificed his creatures to his 
own reputation: and this ſuſpicion will 
be often juſt; for, during five and twenty 
years that I have lived in the court, I 
have obſerved that men in power are 
a generally what the publick, malignant 

5 the ee Oe to —— 01 Mast 
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© abuſes of every kind, and ſhameful bar- 
6 gains for favours, which are at firſt con- 
s. cluded privately, and afterwards carried 
© on with a moſt licentious freedom, 


© This the king calls bargaining for the 
© blood of his people; and you will ac- 
c quire his confidence, if you apply a re- 
© medy to this growing evil, To effect 
© this, all that is neceſſary at firſt is to 
c preſerve your own integrity, and to 
act with firmneſs; the ladies moſt 
openly countenance dependence. It 
would be well if you would reſolve to 
be deaf to all theſe ſollicitations: I do 
not defire that you will except even 
mine; once for all, I entreat that you 
will refuſe me, when your compliance: 


would be diſadvantageous. 
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© I have given away a great many em 
ployments, and perhaps too many. I 

will never demand any new ones of you: 

and as for the old, I ſhall be very glad if 
they are continued to my friends; and I 

ſhall be no leſs ſo if they are not, be- 

cauſe I ſhall conclude you have filled 
theſe employments better than I had 

done. You will accuſtom the ladies and 
the courtiers to your refuſals, by uſing 

no ceremony with me on ſuch occaſions ; 

and I will teach them how to receive 

ſuch refuſals. 9 5 | 
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c Avi wegn of cho aflefsments 

© which are laid upon the clergy, has al- 
© ways given grea b uteaſmeſs to the king; 
« he will with pleaſure ſee you labour to 
© remove the complaints of the poor ec- 
© cleſiaſticks, and to ſilence the railleries 
„of libertines, who, that they may the 
more ſucceſsfully attack reſigion, make 
© tiſe, as the fayin of arrows off every 
* kind of oh. pigs 0 abuſè ma y, Without 
* wek'# methods, be Fine at the ap- 

« proaching aſſembly, by conferring uk 
* ſome of our biſhops ; the archbithop' of 
© Paris will affiſt'you, and he has great in- 
E * Hdenee upon the wiſeſt part of h 8 order. 


think you oupfit nithfier" to unite, 
© or appear tobe united'with monſieur de 
Torcy or monſieur de Barbezeux. The 
_ © king is not fond of divifions amongſt his 
© ſervants : but theſe ſtrict connexions are 
© 'alway ys ſüſpected by him. You will ſel- 
1 dom Race any oechſiby to confult theſe 
* mihifters : I would advife” yo to give 
© ther no umbrage, live with them with- 
out confidence, without dependence, 
© without ſolliciting their friendſhip, OF 
i Aa their kindneſs. | | 


; The advice of the'diils de Beauviſter 


0 une be diſadyantagedus to you. 2 * 


ny 
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4 has great rectitude of mind; he has art 
c unfeigned affecion for the ſtate, and ab- 
© hors all violent meaſures. Although the 
< king expreſſes leſs friendſhip for him than 
© uſual, he ſtil} highly eſteems him; but 
the duke de Beauvilliers has very dange- 
© 'The publick have long complained of 
a kind of confederaey between the comp- 
< troller-general and the farmers of the re- 
venue, to ruin the kingdom; it is certain 
that the comptroller-general favours 
them too often, and that they engage 
him in falſe ſteps by the extraordinary 
ſupplies which tliey furniſ him with on 
occaſion. The farmers of the revenue 
muſt not be diſobliged, fince, in our pre- 
ſent circumſtances, they are a great re- 
ſource for the ſtate; but they ought not 
to have undue privileges, becauſe they 
advance money. 4 TE 8s 


NH ‚ 6 (A. & 


- © Theſe men are not to be depended 
upon; they are the droſs of the nation; 
their very virtues are intereſted; and 
they are only happy by the publick ca- 
lamity; they will always ſell you their 
acknowledgments at a high rate; they 
are devouring: wolfs who would ſwallow 
up the whole kingdom, if it was abhan- 
doned to their avarice. At Paris the 
| -4 © mag- 
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magnificence of their living is greatly 
extolled, which circulates ſo much mo- 
ney among tradeſmen; but in the pro- 


vinces their oppreſſions are juſtly com- 


plaiged of; it is therefore proper to have 
an eye upon their conduct, and to re- 


ceive any petitions that may be addreſſed 


to you againſt them. 


I ſay to you, monſieur, without order 
and without connexion, whatever comes 
into my mind, which I think may be 
uſeful to you and pleafing to the king. 
I ſhall not recommend to your notice the 


infamous traffick carried on with the 
warrants at the royal treaſury.” I have 
perceived in you an inclination to redreſs 
thoſe grievances; it is ſhameful, to ſay 
no worſe, that the poor only thould be 


ill paid. By this practice the king is 
made a robber of thoſe very perſons to 
whom he is a benefaQtor,' 7 


© Monſieur de Rouelle and: even mon- 
fieur Deſmarets may poſhbly be uſeful to 
you. Miniſters, whohave a natural aver- 
ſion to their ſucceſſor, ſeldom place any 
confidence in a man who is worthy to 


fill their place: this jealouſy of the abi- 


lities of another is very prejudicial to 


© the king's ſervice. I am well convinced 


tha 
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that you will have only men ran merit 
8 rr you. * 


« hen. you firſt enter upon your office, 
it EG on” — 0 ſee and 
* 1 yourſelf; do not be 
apprehenſive that the king will be of- 
© fended with you for aſking and following 

good advice; to perform your duty in its 
:4 utmoſt extent, is the only thing that is of 
importance to you. Whether good be done 
by the motions of our own mind or the 
-+ ſuggeſtions of another, it matters not, 
6 + provided it be done. b 

„ have often heard — Colbert 
4 6 fo that the French, if permitted, would 
change the rocks into gald. You have there- 
fore, monſieur, a great — in the 
induſtry of the nation: you will not 
want for able men who will point out 
to you the means of making an advan- 
tage of this induſtry; and the peace, 
„which the king has lately concluded, 
will ſecure: — plan of adminiſtration | 
which you ſhall — to follow, from 
that fatal oppoſition your fredeceſſors 
. a found. 


ib This, * is al the alien thee 
is proper for a woman to give, and per- 

haps more than you requeſted from me; 
W Cc 
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© your repeated importunities firſt ſubdued 
© my timidity, and my zeal for the king's 
* ſervice has carried me farther than 11 in- 
8 ended. Fa | 
| OED 
{4 As ob the Ude uf meifh ſeigneur, it day 
c opini6nthaty6uought-notto/infiſt 
< from any perſon ; refuſe it from — 
of quality, but admit of it from the far- 
mers r this 
1 ven, 351 


4 No — dn; ad of theſe court 
ſels than Chamillard:: counſels which po- 
liticians will conſider as trifles, but will 
be always neceſſary to miniſters. How- 
erer; no man profited leſs by them: _ he 
did; he augmented the impoſts; he mul- 
tiplied paper money; he ſtopped: that cir- 
culation of ſpecie and periſnable commo- 
dities which is the life of the body politick; 
he had recourſe” to: ſhifts and expedients 
which would have ſeemed: aftonilarit 
in tlie moſt extravagant ſpendthriſt. In 
his audiences, when expoſed: to all eyes, 
he endeavoured to conceal his incapacity 
by his preſumption-. A cettain perſon 
| — to him of the injuſtice he had 
been treated with, he inſolently replied, 
Be gone; the king does not give his ſub- 
Jjects an ACcount- nt — _ 


ie 3 ; | TRE Ih: "Ho 
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He forbid the financers to purchaſe any 
thing, and he ſold all himſelf; his daugh- 
ters concluded theſe ſhameful bargains; 
and foreign courts, of which we were mal- 
ters by corruption, endeavoured to carry 
on the ſame traffick in ours. Theſe ladies, 
who were publickly the brokers of the 
Nate, ſold to the pope's nuncio, for four 
thouſand francs, leave to carry fifteen 
thouſand firelocks out of the kingdom, 
which the king had expreſly ſorbidden. 
The pope ſhewed the letter of adviee 
which he had received to the abbe du Po- 
lignac, auditeur of the Rota, who had no 
anſwer to make to theſe words of the pope, 


a 4 Fruly your maſter is very ill ſerved.“ 


lis miniſtry for ſome time glided on in 
a calm; . but, in proportion as his favour 
-with the king increaſed, he acquired the 
vices of power. He was neither harſh 
nor cruel, he was only weak; but all ty- 
rants are ſo, and Francs was oppreſſed and 
almoſt ruined by the beſt man in the 


Barbe ene died ſuddenly; his unele the Jan. 5. 
archbiſhop of Rheims received his laſt ſighs, 70. 


3 


* See his Evlogium in the Age of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, * 2.7, 0h 1 
| and 
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and ſpoke to him often of his will, but ve- 


ry little of his conſcience. When he ſaw 


him expire, he went into his clofet, filled 


His pocket with jewels, looked over his pa- 


pers, took- one, and returning into the 


chamber where his nephew lay dead, 


s Parbleu,' ſaid he, here is a pleaſant 


thing written in Barbezeux's hand, In my 
thirty- third year I ſhall be ſeixed with an 
illneßß, from "which I ſball not recover.” 


This miniſter, who inherited his father's 
eredulous belief in judicial aſtrology, often 


conſulted father Alexis, a franciſcan friar, 


who, upon the knowledge of his debauch- 


eld life, had hazarded this prediction“ - 


His poſt was given | to Chamillard, who, 
knowing by experience that the prince's 


choice cannot give abilities, refuſed it with 
all the modeſt diffidence of a man who was 
worthy of it; but the king ſilenced all his 
ſcruples by ſaying, Iwill aſſiſi you. 


Thus this man, who was wholly igno- 


rant of the affairs of the army or of the fi- | 


nances, was placed at the head. of both: 


. employments for which the extreme appli- 


cation of Colbert and the great abilities of 


Louvois were ſcarce ſufficient, But why, it 


will be aſked, did the king unite them in 
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his perſon ? I anſwer for the moſt trifling. 
reaſons imaginable. He was apprehenſive 
that if ſeparated they would be exerciſed 
by two men envious of each other's abili- 
ties, and jealous of each other's power. 
He was accuſtomed to Chamillard ; he 
believed him laborious, and he knew him 
to be humble; he hoped to form him for 
the miniſtry ; he flattered himſelf that by 
doing buſineſs with him alone, he ſhould 
_ leſſen the labour by one half; he depended 
upon eſtabliſhing between his generals and. 
his miniſters ſo much harmony as would 
put him in a condition to command his ca- 
binet and his armies, without oppoſition, 
without uneaſineſs, and with that celerity 
he was ſo fend . 88 
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Neither theſe great places, nor the | 
leflons of the moſt magnanimous prince 1 

in the world, could elevate the ſoul 4 
of Chamillard ; he was born for ob- 
ſcurity, and he lived deſpiſed. No mi- 
niſter could ſhew leſs: abilities than he, 
who being maſter of all the money and all 
the forces of the kingdom could never 
reach the authority of a prime miniſter. 
He plunged France into thoſe misfortunes 
which I ſhall relate in order, after I have 
given an account of the death of ſome great 
perſons, who made a conſiderable figure in 
the former part of theſe memoirs, but who 
have no concern in the enſuing. Theſe, 

111 deaths, 
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deaths, which happened at different periods 

of time, I ſhall comprize in the following 

chapter, being perſuaded that mere me- 

moirs are not ſubjected to chronological 
| | | 


— — — — 
* „» * n * , 


CHAPTER VII. 


The deaths of the duke of Orleans ; of 
the count d Aubignè; and of the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan. 


Adame de Maintenon had under- - 
taken to convert the duke of Or- 
Jeans, and. flattered herſelf with ſucceſs. 
Father de la Bourdonnaye his confeſſor 
threatened to quit him, if he did not change 
his manner of life. This ſeverity awa- 
kened his remorſe; he deplored the ir- 
regularities of his own conduct, and re- 
preſſed the vices of his ſon; he reſolved to 
retire from court, to found hoſpitals, and 
to employ himſelf wholly in the care of 
his ſalvation: death ſurpriſed him in the 
midſt of theſe ſchemes. 


June 9. He had been troubled for ſume days with 
170. a bleeding in his noſe; but concealed this 


diſorder from his phyſicians, through bis 
955 | averſion 
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averſion to being bled in the arm; he went 
to Marli, and while he waited for the 
king's coming out from his council, he 
ſat down by madame de Maintenon, who, 
obferving him to be melancholy and pen 
ſive, aſked him, If any thing trou- 
© bled him?“ © Yes,” anſwered the prince 
with a figh. ©* May I know what it is? 
ſhe anſwered. © Fhis devil of a jubilee, 
ſaid the prince, has raifed terrible re- 
* flections in my mind. They muſt be 
c cultivated,” reſumed madame de Main- 
teuon, they are the warnings of grace.“ 
© I have committed fo. np by: replied 
the prince, that, by my faith, I do 
not know how to repair them.” God 
is juſt,” ſaid madame de Maintenon ; 
but he is merciful.* Parbleu,” added the 
prince, if I was not married I would re- 
tire from court; one damns one's ſelf 
there imperceptibly. It is not retire- 
ment that God requires of you, ſaid ma- 
dame de. Maintenon, it is your part to 
< edify the world, not to bury: yourſelf in a 
cloiĩſter; 9 regulated your con- 
© ſcience?* es, anſwered the prince, 
J have. done my beſt; but do you think 
it is ſufficient to ſin no more? 


This converſation was interrupted by 
the king's coming out of his cloſet; they 
placed themſelves at table; dinner was 

a | 1 ſerved, 
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ſerved, when the duke of Orleans, being 
ſeized with a bleeding in the noſe, alarmed 
all the companys nl 


Fagon, whoſe: long experience had 
given him a right to ſpeak to princes with 
a ſalutary 2 ſaid to him, My 
lord, you are threatened with an apo- 

<' plexy, and you ought to be bled inſtantly.? 
The king endeavoured to perſuade his 
brother to ſubmit to this operation, but 
not being able to prevail with him, he ſaid, 
© You will fee what your obſtinacy will 
<'coſt-us ; we ſhall be wakened one night 
< or other, to be told that you are dead. 


The duke of Orleans withdrew, upon 
pretence of going into the bath; but he 
went to Saint Cloud, where he ſupped with 
great gaiety. Towards the end of the re- 
paſt, he deſired madame de Ventadour to 
give him a glaſs of a certain liquor which 
the duke of Savoy had ſent him. Ma- 
dame de Ventadour, turning towards him 
to preſent the glaſs, ſaw his eyes roll con- 
vulſively; and, in the ſame inſtant, he fell 
back in his chair without ſenſe or motion. 
Meſſengers were inſtantly diſpatched to 
Marli; the king arrived, but the duke of 
Orleans was already dead. TT 


He was ſincerely lamented : the king 
loved him tenderly ; their inclinations, 
although 


— 
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although very different, had not produced' 
that averſion between them which all the 
hiſtorians have ſuſpeRed : this ſuſpicion is 


founded upon the duke's being excluded 


from the council, and from the command 


of the army. He had, by his imprudence, 
rendered it dangerous to truſt him with af- 
fairs of ſtate ; and this the king made him 


ſenſible of. The duke of Orleans ſupping 


with him one night, ſhewed an eager im- 

patience for a new fruit that was brought 
to the table, Take it,” ſaid the king, 
being vexed at his having revealed a ſecret ' 


of importance, eat, for you are no more 


+ maſter of your appetite than of your 
v e. | 


This little quarrel occaſioned ſome cool- 
neſs in the behaviour of the two brothers 
to each other, which was perceived by the 
courtiers; but it did not laſt long. The 
king was remarkably polite, yet what the 
author of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth 
relates, of the contempt he ſhewed for thoſe 


who were in the firſt employments of the 
court, is certainly true. 


Lewis, at his return ſrom hunting one day, 


deſired his, great coat might be taken off. 


The duke de **, who was in 1 not 
being preſent, Blouin the king's valet de 


chambre, advanced reſpectively to take it 
Vol. IV. | O off. 
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Take it,“ ſaid the king, one 


© valet will do as well as another.“ All 


who were preſent looked upon one another 
with, ſurpriſe. Very good, ſaid the ma- 
licious courtiers, the king would not have 
c uſed that contemptuous expreſſion, if his 
c firſt gentleman of the bed- chamber had 


been a gentleman,” 


Thoſe who pretend to penetrate into the 
thoughts of princes, attribute to the king's. 
ENVY, his leaving the duke of Orleans un- 
employed during, the war. They ſay that 
Lewis, who in the year 1697 had laid ſiege 
to Cambray, and had given to his brother 
the command of the forces which inveſted 
Saint Omer, was ſo mortified at the com- 
plete victory which the duke gained over 
the prince of Orange, that he never men- 
tioned that action to him; and appeared 
exceſſively grieved when the people cried, 

ng live. the Hings and the. duke. of Orleans 
— has gained the battle. 


his ſtory is ſufficiently refuted, by the 
known character of Lewis XIV. He was. 


always generous, always capable of com- 


manding his paſſions; envy could find no 


* 


place in a mind exalted like his, though 


emulation might. It is highly probable, 

that the duke of Orleans was not willing 

to take upon himſelf the command of the 
{7 army. 
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army. He loved glory, but he loved 


pleaſure ſtill better; and more than one 


victory was neceſſüry to perſuade the pub- 
lick De even himſelf, that a man who 


dreſſed like a woman, was fit for the trade 
of heroes. 


However* that may be, the two bros 
thers loved each other; and mutually en- 
deavoured to pleaſe. The- duke of Or- 
leans was ever ready to flatter the king, 
and the king paſſed over his irregularities. 
In a converſation; when all' reſerve and 
ceremony was baniſhed, the king aſked 
bim what people ſaid? of him? © They 

«a ſay, replied the duke; © that you are 

not communicative enough?” And 
whatz' added he, do they ſay- of me? 
Fhat you are too communicative,” re- 
turned the king. | 


The duke of Chartres ſucceeded'to' all 
his father's eſtates, and rights prerogatives. 
The dutcheſs of Orleans was intreated to 
diſmiſs her maids of honour, which ſhe 
did, and was attended only by her wo- 
men. She was reconciled” to the king, 
who had always: behaved” very coldly to 


her: her's was the only heart in the royal 


family which madame de Maintenon had 
not been able to gain. h 
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The dutcheſs, who always reſented 
the marriage that had been made for her 
ſon, affected more inſolence than ſhe 
really had. When ſhe went to viſit the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy in her firſt lying- in, 
I will not ſtay long with you,“ ſaid ſhe 
to her, © the perfumes I have about me, 
© may be prejudicial to you.” The king 
was ſo offended at this ſarcaſtick ſpeech, 
apparently meditated,. that he would have 
forbid her the court, if madame de Main- 
tenon had not appeaſed him, 


A few days afterwards the dutcheſs of 
Orleans, who had been- informed of the 
good office madame de Maintenon had 
done her, went to viſit her, and ſaid, < I 
am come to aſſure you, that I now love 
© you as much as J have hitherto eſteemed 
you; and this you will find no difficulty 
© in. believing, if you recall to remem- 
< brance, with what frankneſs I have for- 
< merly declared that I hated you.“ 


Notwithſtanding the advances made by 
the princeſs to madame de Maintenon, 
their friendſhip went no further than reſ- 
pectful advice on the one fide, and praiſes 
or thanks on the other. The dutcheſs of 
Orleans endeavoured to become a devotee, 
but ſhe could not ſucceed in this character; 

ſhe 
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ſhe was never able to ſuppreſs her ſecret 
inclination for her firſt religion, which ſhe 


did not abjure, till the very moment when 


ſhe was conducted to the altar to be mar- 
ried to the duke of Orleans. | 


It was N that ſhe e on 
private correſpondence with a Calvinift 
preacher ; there was doubtleſs as little rea- 
ſon for this report, as for that which was 
propagated by Jurieu, of the friendſhip 
between Bayle and madame de Mainte- 
non *. The dutchels in her old age, con- 


formed to all theſe” minute e praclices of 


* EE SUS ad of concerting with her the 
ruin of the proteſtant religion, thus anſwers in the pre- 
face to his Chimerical Cabal, « Monſieur Bayle has 
e ſearched all over Rotterdam, for that man who, 
©, when over his bottle, boaſted that he had given him 
na letter from madame de Maintenon ; he has not yet 
been able to diſcover who he is, hands the mean 
time, monſieur Bayle thinks it proper to declare 
that he is a falſe witneſs; for he has never, either 


« direQly or indirectly, neither in time of peace or in 


« war, received any letter or meſſage of any kind from 
* that lady. It is very probable, that ſhe does not 
6 know there are ſuch perſons as Bayle and. Jurieu 
in the world 3 and doubtleſs if ſhe ſhould know that 
„ ſhe has been mentioned in their quarrel, ſhe would 
«think the refugees either very fooliſh or very ewe 
© to ares her ſo ready to write.“ 


W3 8 
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which ſhe; had formerly deſpiſed: 
— AF. n blunted, 5 ihe 
Lupert become nec y 
amuſement they afford. 


The count A Aübignk had now 338 
that age, when the mind ſeeks. in them its 
— = 5 and its pleaſure. He retired 

into a community of laicks: this ſolitude 

Juited with the unſociableneſs of his tem- 

ʒ he had an apartment there, and di- 
vided his leiſure between the duties of re- 
ligion and the pleaſures of life. He lived 
like an old ſinner, who was willing to go 
to heaven as eaſy as poſſible. 


The abbs Madot, who was educated 
at the ſeminary of Saint-Sulpice; and the 
friend of the celebrated la Chetardie, was 
ſuperior of this community, and acquired 
great power over the mind of the count 
d Aubignẽ. Madame de Maintenon took 
upon herſelf the care of managing his 
eſtates and paying his debts. The biſhop 
af Chartres, la Chetardie, and father 
Bourdaloue, prevailed upon the old man, 
by repeated ä to live upon ten 
thouſand livres a year. D*Aubigne, who 
as now virtuous, becauſe it was no lon- 
ger in his power to ſin, appeared a faint 


to the nn, whoſe benefactor he 
Was. 


Madame 
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Madanie de Maintenon intreated the 
ubbẽ Madot to continue His cares: the 
director and the penitent became infepa- 
rable, and d'Aubigne at length performed 

thoſe acts of religion, through inclination, 
which decency, and perhaps weakneſs of 
mind, obliged him to before. 


He had for ſome months languiſhed un- 
der an ill ſtate of health, when he was per- 
ſuaded to try the waters of Vichy, whither 
he was attended by the abbe Madot. 
There he was feized with his laſt illnefs : 
his friend gave him notice that he had but 
a few minutes to live. The count d' Au- 
bignẽ received this ſentence with as great 
calmneſs as if he had always lived Well ; 

he died full of faith, hope, and penitence. 
The abbé Madot, who was the depoſi- 
tary of his laſt fentiments, ſet out inſtantly 
for the court, to tell madame de Maite 
non that ſhe had noẽ a brother in heaven 
fo that ſhe. learned at once all that could 
afflict her moſt ſenſibly, and all that could 
afford her the trueſt confotation, Slie en- 
treated the king to give un Abbey to the 
„ + 75577” 5 NON 


This eceleſtaſtick, who while he was 
poor ſhewed great indifference for riches, 
deſpiſed poverty as ſoon as he was rich. 

| 8 He 


* 
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He prevailed upon madame de Maintenon 
to procure for him the biſhoprick of Tour- 
nai, vacant by the death of monſieur de 
 Cottlogon ; and the king accordingly no- 


minated him to that biſhoprick, although 


father de la Chaiſe: repreſented to his ma- 

jeſty, that the chapter, being compoled of 
gentlemen, would with difficulty be in- 
duced to obey a man of mean birth. 


Madot afterwards ſollicited for the bi- 
-ſThoprick of Belley, and obtained it: he 
aſked for another abbey, and it was given 
him; he demanded letters de cachet 
againſt his canons, and they alſo were 
granted him. Madame de Maintenon 
now hoped that the cravings of this inſa- 
tiable man was ſatisfied, but every day ſhe 
received new letters from Belley, in which 
the was ſollicited for new favours. She 
entered through gratitude into all the ne- 
. cefſities of the holy biſhop, but not with- 
cut murmuring, that he made her pay ſo 
dear for her brother's ſalvation. - 


At length Madot aſpired to a more con- 
ſiderable biſhoprick; and to intereſt the 
compaſſion of madame de Maintenon in 
his ſuit, he repreſented to her, that the 
ſharp air of the mountains of Belley was 

very*prejudicial-to his health, and that a 
„„ | . tran» 


* 
. 
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ſlation into a gentler climate would re- eſ· 
tabliſh it. Madame de Maintenon, wha 
conceived by his looks that he was per- 


fectly well, and who valued biſhopricks 
for their being laborious, not for their re- 


venues, thus anſwered him. You cannot 
© live long atBelley, you ſay: well, mon- 


ſieur, then learn to die there. To 


, This leſſon the abi 80 Monteſ- 
pan had not yet been able to learn. It was 


her cuſtom ever ſince ſhe left the court to 


paſs the winter at Paris, and the ſummer 
in Poitou, always ill where ſhe was, al- 
ways fancying abs ſhe would be well where 
ſhe was not. When her. conſcience was 
not preſſed with the remembrance of her 
ſins, ſhe was ready to hope that God 
would pardon her, and was caſt in deſpair 
whenever they roſe to her thoughts. Al- 
ways tormented by her own remorſe, 
which by ſome parlimonious alms ſhe en- 
deavoured to ſtiſte; ſo. haughty, that ſhe 


diſputed precedence with the princeſſes of 


Lorraine, as if the title of late miſtreſs to 
the king, could give her any rank; and ſo 
humble, that fl expreſſed a kind of joy, 
when her domeſticks. failed in Unis reſpect 
10 der. cs) *" 5 
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moved from the court for more than twen⸗ 
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ty years, yet ftill retained all the vices ſhe 
had acquired there, luxury, caprice, diſ- 
truſt, and ambition: ſo dangerous it is to 
ſuffer our minds to take a bad bias. As 
foon as ſhe might 'be ridiculed with im- 
punity, La Bruyere painted her in his/Cha- 
ra#ers as ftill adoring her beauty, 'contem- 
plating with pleaſure its precious remains, 
and at ſixty years of age aſking her phyſi- 
cian why thoſe wrinkles in her face, that 
ſtomach ſo. weak, that peeviſhneſs of 
temper, and pr Err | 


Either chrough vanity or reſtleſneſ of 
mind; ſhe engaged in the cabal eh the 
Janſenifts, who compared her to the 
dutcheſs de Longueville, and — 
her as the ſaint of their party. This fect 
has indeed always been famous for its 
choice of ſaints. The king was informed 
of it by Pontchartrain, which intirely 
effaced, from his heart, every ſentiment 
of tenderneſs or eſtsem, i any = remain- 
ed there. 


Madame de Monteſpan went every year 
to the baths of Bourbon; there it was that 
ſhe ſought health, and there ſhe met with 
death. Having cauſed herſelf to be bled 
unſeaſonably, ſhe was ſeized with a delirium, 


which was attended with other ſymptoms® 
that 
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ht left the pHyRcittis nb hopes bf Her 6 
covery. An expreſs wis inſtantly 
pn to the 'argUil d' Antin to Ken 
im of his mSther's danger. In one df 
Ber intervals of fe ms, wer women told ber 
the Was Extremely exclaimed 4- 
gainſt them 255 f wp aintained 
to the ptieſt, her phy feht, And Her ſer- 
vants, that ſhe Was n 5 66d kealth, 4 


The marquis d' Antin came pol to 
Bourbon, and without ali ghting from his 
chaiſe, or mäking any e agu s concern- 
ing His mothet, e ect per daſket; > 
one of her women etc it to Bim, Biit 
told him that madame ds Ms Fiteſp TH fe- 
ver tru ted any p perfon with the bey of it, 
which ie always cure bout ber. The 
dae then went t 6 hef M 
ſearched for the key in the bofohi of hi US 5 
ing mother, emptied the caſket, - t it, 
and went away, witliout g giving thy or- 
. ders, or diſcoyEring ale © irony ſur- 
priſe, cõmpaffio ion, or Erief. K h6urs 
afterwards madame de RATS ſpan e 
a | 


In her wil 4 88 ord 810 n ket 

bowels 905010 d de ee to the Fin 
q nity of Saint-Joſeph. Freat heat of 
the weather made the Kal them ſo of- 
O 6 fenlive, 
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fenſive, that the perſon who was emplo - 
ed to carry them, was not able to proſe 
cute his journey; but, turning back, deli- 
vered them to the capuchins at Bourbon. 
The warden of the monaſtery, being al- 
moſt ſtifled with the ſmell, threw them to 
the dogs. When it was known at court 
what had happened to the bowels of ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, one of her old friends 
ſaid, ang; * And had ſhe any . 
© then?” 


Such was the end of this woman, fa- 
mous for her beauty, her power, her ir- 
regularities, and her fall; ſhe had a 
thouſand amiable qualities, and not one 
virtue; a thouſand faults, and not one 
vice; ſhe diſhonoured her huſband, ſtain- 
ed the glory of her lover, and enriched her- 
ſelf by the poverty of her fellow⸗ citizens; 
ſhe was regretted neither by the king, her 
children, nor the nation; one half of her 
life was ſpent in grandeur, and the other 
half in contempt; ſhe was rather aſhamed 
of her faults than penitent for them ; her 
reign had been ſo fatal to our fathers, that 
they looked upon it as a puniſhment from 
heaven upon France; her death was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſo many ſhocking circum- 
ſtances, that it appeared to be one of 
thoſe rob, by which pores ſome- 0 

times 


3 
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times condeſcends to juſtify its ways to 
weak minds, and confounds the incre- 
— of the wiſe, either by cruſhing 
whole nations at one blow, or by depri- 
ving publick ſinners of the conſolations of 
grace, and the ſentiments of humanity. 
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CHAPTER I 


Partition treaties, * wills. 


T5 king of Spein' 8 er health 
Wee his death to be near, and 
his death the approach of a gene- 
ral war. Lewis and William ſeemed to 
have no other deſign, but to maintain the 
peace. They were now become the ar- 
bitrators of Europe, and were no longer 
apprehenſive of each other's power; how- 
ever, their plan of politicks alarmed the 
| houſe of Auſtria, which was upon the 
Point of loſing _ entirely. 


The 
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The firſt partition treaty gave this crown 
to the electoral prince of Bavaria, the 
88 Margaret Thereſa, daughter of 

hilip IV. by his ſecond queen. The 
dauphin, ſon of Maria Thereſa, daughter 
of the ſame Philip by his firſt queen, and 
conſequently the ſole and lawful heir to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, was to have for his 
ſhare the two Sicilies and the ſtrongeſt 
towns in Italy. The archduke Charles 
was to have only the Milaneſe. 


The king of Spain being informed that 

his monarchy was diſmembering during 
his life, he anſwered, witli theſe few words, 
« All treaties are void, if God dees net 
« ratify them.“ The queen his wife, en- 
raged at his infenfibility, uſed continual 
endeavdurs to excite his indignation againſt 
diſpoſttions made without his conſent ; 


ſhe never ceaſed to remind Him of the 


marriage- contract, by which bis eldeſt ſiſ- 
ter had renounced all claim to the Spaniſh 
monarchy : a retunciation void in the 
opinions of politicians, although civilians 
think differently; but always eited with 


advantage to a weak prince, as if he whe 
exacted it was not the dupe ef His owt 
4# bs 4 — . ; ' : 2 fo 


We 


—— — 


— 
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The queen ſecretly carried on intrigues 


in favour of the archduke, ſecond ſon of 
the empreſs her ſiſter; but her nephew's 


rights being ſo remote, that it was highly 


om his pretenſions would give um- 


rage to all Europe, and be diſpleaſing to 


wy huſband, ſhe had taken meaſures to 


ſecure by. force what ſhe could not en to 
obtain by perſuaſion, 72 Ou 


. dhe had filled the . wich — crea- 


tures, the council with her miniſters, and 
the troops with Germans. Her rela- 
lations and friends were in poſſeſſion of the 
chief employments in the kingdom; the 

vernment of the Low- Countries had 

en given to the elector of Bavaria; the 
government of Milan to the prince of 
Vaudemont, the ancient ſriend of Wil- 
liam and the emperor; and the viceroy- 
alty of Catalonia to the prince of Darm- 
ſtadt, her couſin· german. ; 


The old hatred of the Legs againkt 


. the French was weakened by their aver- 


fion to the German tytanny. The gran- 


dees of the kingdom were divided; ſome 


were for giving the crown to the prince of 
Bavaria; others to a ſon of France; but 
all agreed i in their abhorrence of diſmem- 
bering their monarchy, and 1 in their fears 

that 
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that the two crowns 2 and Spain 
I 


would become the patrimony of one fa- 


4 


They foreſaw a cruel war from France, 
if her claims were ſet aſide, and they con- 
certed meaſures for preventing it. All en- 
tered with ardour into the different ſchemes 
which were formed; many murmurs were 
raiſed againſt the queen; but thoſe per- 
ſons who were loudeſt on this occaſion 
were baniſhed. 2 - DV IE 


The marquis d' Harcourt, ambaſſador 
from France to Madrid, a man equally 
qualified for the cabinet or the field, took 
advantage of every favourable incident to 
produce a friendſhip between the two na- 
tions, which would be alike neceſſary and 
uſeful, - whether the partition treaty re- 
mained in force, or was annulled by the 
teſlament of the Spaniſh king. | 


It was this nobleman, who, in contempt 
of this treaty, in defiance of the queen's 
cabals, with which he was perfectly well 
acquainted, and authoriſed by eircumſtan- 
ces deciſive for a negotiator,” firſt propoſed 
to the Spaniards a ſon of the dauphin for 
ſucceſſor to Charles II. and formed a par- 
ty powerful enough to ballance the queen's, 


But 
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But the king of Spain, being inceſſanth 
importuned by this princeſs, diſconcerted 
all the marquis de Harcourt's ſchemes, by 
making a will, in which, to the prejudice 
of the dauphin's claims, he appointed the 
electoral prince of Bavaria his univerſal 
heir; and, in failure of this prince, the 
crown was to deſcend to the archduke, 
in prejudice to the claims of the duke of 
Orleans. By this will, the queen of 
Spain gave a great monarchy to her fa- 
mily; and ſecure of the regency during a 
minority, ſhe flattered herſelf with the 
hopes of reigning ſome years longer. 


The preſident Henault is the firſt hiſ- 
torian who has mentioned this will, upon 
the authority of the marquis de Dangeau's 
memoirs, which furniſned him with ſo 
many other facts. The author of a me- 
moir upon the ſucceſſion to the crown rh Sparn, 
which J attribute to Valincourt, adds, that 
the emperor durſt not oppoſe it, becauſe 
the prince of Bavaria was his grandſon, 
and becauſe 3338 of that prince _ 
— to the houſe ef Kuti. The 
taking of Belgrade and the battle of Neu- 
hauſel, were ſtill remembred. But theſe 
are trifling conjectures: to believe that 

private perſons are always determined by 
a | in- 
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intereſted motives, is malignant and un) 
but-to:ſuppoſe that princes are — 
by friendſhip or gratitude, is weak and ri- 
diculous. The court of Vienna was 
paſlive upon this occaſion, becauſe ſhe 
found no power willing to ſupport her. 


The marquis d'Harcourt was informed 
of the purport of this will by cardinal 
Portocarrero, who did not think his fide- 
lity to the Spaniſh monarchy violated, by 
betraying the ſecrets of its monarch. 
Guilville, one of his gentlemen, carried the 
news of it to Lewis, who reſolved to re- 
cal his ambaſſador from Madrid, to ſhew 
the Spaniards that he was diſſatisfied with 
their proceedings, and continued him there 
to ſupport the French faction. 


The peace, which by the mediation of 
England and Holland, had been concluded 
between the emperor and the Turks, 
broke for ſome months, the good intelli- 

e between William and Lewis. Wil- 
liam was charged with having ſent home 
all the emperor's forces, when he might 
have detained them, if he had been 
„ the partition treaty thould take 

ace, SEES FM « 


The prince of Duvaria ied PR EY & 
years of age: no one lamented his death 2699. 
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but the queen of Spain. Valincourt, or 
the author of the memoir I have already 
quoted, imputes, without diſguiſe, the ſud- 
den death of this young prince to the court 
of Vienna, at all times influenced by the 
deteſted maxims of Machiavel, and ſuſ- 
pected of repairing by its- poiſoners, the 
errors of its'miniſtry; en 


In the court of Spain cabals and in- 
trigues were renewed. The queen was 
more powerful than ever, becauſe ſhe ſub- 
mitted to greater meanneſſes than ever to 
become ſo. She ſeemed to be entirely 
Spaniſn, in order to make Spain entirely 
German. The counteſs of Berlips go- 
verned her, and the marquis of Harrach 
governed the counteſs of Berlips. 


Cardinal Portocarrero, haughty, inflexi- 
ble, adored by the people, reſpected by 
the grandees, the protector of France, 
which he hated, ambitious of fame, and 
fond of power, being convinced that Auſ- 
tria would enſlave his country, vigorouſſy 
oppoſed the Auſtrian party, and retired to 
his biſhoprick of Toledo. Madrid de- 
clared that ſhe had loſt her benefactor; 
and all the Spaniards, who had not -been 
corrupted, or whom it was impoſſible to 


Corrupt, turned their eyes upon Lewis the 


Fourteenth, _ - 


A An- 
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Another partition treaty was ſigned by Mar. 13 
France, England, and Holland. By this 2700. 
treaty, the dauphin had all that was given 
him by the former, and a large addition 
to it. Lorrain, which was taken from 
duke Leopold, who was indemnified for 

it by the ceſſion of the Milaneſe, without 
conſulting him upon the exchange. The 
archduke had all the reſt of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, upon condition that the Spa- 
niſh and imperial crowns ſhould never 
be placed upon the ſame head, 


The emperor was allowed three months 
to accept of this treaty ; upon his. refuſal, 
the contracting powers were to chuſe ano- 
ther king. When three great ſtates were 
ſeen, notwithſtanding their jealouſies 
and animoſity, to agree io eaſily in an 
affair, in which the ſecurity of the world- 
was concerned, we cannot but confeſs. ” 

with the duke of Orleans, that the perpe- 
tual peace of the abbe de Saint Peter is a 
chimera and a dream, for all but the na- 
tion of politicians. _ | 24 | 


This famous treaty, which was pub- : 
liſhed in every court of Europe, was very 
differently received: few approved of it; 
the greater part thinking it impoſſible to: - 

be put in execution, looked upon it as the 
2 ſpark 


ſpark which was to kindle the war, not 
the bondi of peace. Here William Was 
: ſuſpected of laying France aſſeep by delu- 
ſive negotiations; there Lewis the Four- 
teenth was charged with: laying the ſame: 
ſnares for William. | {1 


All agreed that France had a. juſt rizbt 
to complain of the king of Spain's: will: 
but it was aſked what right England and 
Holland had, to diſtribute what did not: 
belong to them. Was it to preſerve the 
peace of Europe? Europe was not con- 
ſulted upon this treaty. Was it to main- 
tain: that equality of power, which hinders 
the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak r But 
what equilibrium was here! France, 
bounded. by Lorrain, aggrandized by the 
Spaniſh frontiers; the ſovereign oftthe me- 
diteranean, by the acquiſition of Naples: 
might / ſne not incline the political balance 
as ſhe pleaſed. N 6 


As ſoon as Lewis had figned the treaty, 
he was convinced that it would never 
take effect: however, to remove all um- 
brage from his allies, on account of 
the marquis d' Hareourt's intrigues at the 
court of Spain, he recalled him from Ma- 
drid. But to ſecure to himſelf a reſoure 
againſt their breach of faith, he left Bel- 
. court there, whom Voltaire makes ſecre-- 

N tary 
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tary of the embaſſy, and whom the king 
appointed his envoy extraordinary. The 
queen and her partiſans, not doubting but 
that he laboured only for the execution of 


the treaty, ſecretly endeavoured to hin- 
: der it. | 3 


However, the grandees of Spain, inſti- 
gated by Monterey, expreſſed great reſent- 
ment at the affront offered to their coun- 
try; to the publick intereſt, private ad- 
vantage was joined. They were appre- 


henſive, that a. foreign prince would be- 


ſtow all the great poſts. and governments 
upon his relations and favourites, the only 
reſource of many decayed families. There 
was more danger of ſuffering this injuſtice 
ſrom the Germans than the French, be- 
cauſe Auſtria was full of noblemen, whoſe. 
poverty rendered all countries equal to 
them; whereas the great families in 
France ſeldom renounce their country. 


They often aſſembled in private, being 
animated by Belcourt, and directed by. 
cardinal Portocarrero, who, although he. 
was never preſent at their conſultations, 
preſided there by his friends. Some re- 
commended the duke of Anjou to the king. 
of Spain, as a prince to whom the crown. 
in juſtice belonged. Their arguments 
did not alter his reſolution, but 
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his mind to receive thoſe truths, which 
were afterwards enforced with ſo much 
energy. The queen's continual ſollicita- 
tions at laſt prevailed upon him to confirm 
his will, by which the crown was, in fai- 
Jure of the prince of Bavaria, to deſcend 
to the archduke. The emperor, who 
thought himſelf ſecure of the whole ſuc- 
ceſſion, deferred at firſt, and afterwards 
refuſed to accede to the partition treaty, 


Three months were now elapſed, when 
Lewis, being informed of the diſpoſition 
the Spaniards were in, received with great 
indifference, the propoſitions that were 
made him from London and the Hague, 
concerning the choice of another king. 
The negotiations were protracted, and 
William and Lewis ſeemed to leave Spain 
to the care of providence, 


Mean time Charles the Second grew 
weaker every day, and drew towards his 
end. Cardinal Portocarrero knowing the 
power which religion has over men when 
dying, who in health have moſt contemned 
the laws of juſtice, reſolved to make the 
king liſten to its tremendous voice. Don 
Antonio de Ubilla ſecretary to the king, 
was entirely devoted to him: theſe two 
men drew up a will, which preſerved the 
Spaniſh monarchy entire, and ſecured the 

"7446 hs peace 
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peace of Europe, by giving the crown not 
to the ep but to his ſecond ſon. - 


-Caidinal Portilchri Go; being ſent for to Od. 2» 
adminiſter the laſt ſacraments to the king, 
aſſuming a noble freedom, addreſſed him 
in this manner, Sire, all your greatneſs 
is paſſed away; you are ſoon to appear 
© before the tribunal of God, where you 
© muſt give an account of your actions like 
5 one of the meaneſt of your ſubjects ; does 

your conſcience reproach you with an 
« crime? The king, ſighing, replied, 
© that he had always rendered juſtice to his 

© people.* © That is true,” replied the cardi- 
nal; but have you been juſt to your rela- 
tions? the dauphin of France is your ma- 

efty's next heir, yet, in defiance of all 

4 divine and human, you appoint a 
© ſucceſſor in a more diſtant degree. I 
© would have prefered my nephew to the 

© prince of Bavaria and the archduke,” ſaid 
the dying monarch, if the king of France 
0 bad not joined with A heretick fo divide 
8 my ſpoils.” PR 


o 
% CR 3 
———— 
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6 Sire, replied edi Portocarrero, 
with all the authority of his function, theſe 
© reſentments, thou 150 lawful, will not juſ- 
< tify def ja 88 the Jauphin i 15 not an- 
& Frere for the ambition or unjuſtice of 
© his father, and the faults of his father will 


* notexcuſe yours; you are going to be ex- 
Vor. N. 5 amined 


. — — 13 - 
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< amined whether you have fulfilled your 
© duty as a king: how will you be able to 

< anſwer your almighty judge, when he 
aſks you whether you have not diſobeyed 
the firſt: laws of nature, through compli- 
ance with deceitful and intereſted ad- 
vice? whether you have not, by the diſ- 
poſitions of your will, made it impoſſible 
to leave peace to your people? Spain 
is upon the point of being torn with 
an obſtinate, and perhaps civil war, Eu- 
rope of being conſumed by the devouring 
ambition of two powerful rivals, and 
your majeſty, the ſole cauſe, will be eter- 
nally puniſhed for theſe calamities, which 
it js eaſy to avoid, by making another 
will, which, by declaring one of your 
nephew's ſons king of Spain, will ſecure 
the publick tranquillity.” _ | 


a KK A A A A N AAA AA A A 


It is alledged by ſome writers, that the 
cardinal, taking advantage of his diſordered 
ſenſes, only propoſed to him ſome pious 
legacies, for the repoſe of his conſcience ; 
and that the king, thinking he ſigned them, 
ſigned the will. But by contemporaries 
we are aſſured, that cardinal Portocarrero, 
finding the king greatly affected with what 
he had ſaid to him, preſented the will he 
had drawn up to the king; and to render it 
more authentick, cauſed ſome of the gran- 
dees to enter the king's chamber, that it 

jp 51 50 might 
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might be ſigned in their preſence. They 
alſo add, that the king earneſtly recom- 


. mended it to them to have it executed, and 


ordered them to ſign it likewiſe. Theſe 
Fgrandees were all in the French intereſt, 


The ſecret, although confided to ſeveral 
perſons, was nevertheleſs religiouſly kept. 
The queen was informed that the king had 
ſigned a paper; but they told her it was 
only a codocil full of pious charities, and 
ſhe as piouſly believed it. e $46 1 


From that time cardinal Portocarrero, 
who was apprehenſive of her great influence 
over the king, never ſuffered her to be a 
moment alone with him. Sometimes he 
prevailed upon her not to come into his 
chamber, under pretence that it might be 
prejudicial to her health, and, ſometimes 
going in with her, gave the king abſolution 
however, in his delirium, theſe words 
often eſcaped him; But the queen knows 
nothing of the matter.” He was unwil- 
ling to be expoſed to the arguments, the 
tears, threats, and exclamations with 
which he had been perſecuted for ſo many 


_. years, 


At length died this prince, who had been Nov. x. 


dying ever fince his birth, He was but 
little eſteemed by his people, whoſe good 
-he had never conſulted, and but little re- 

* gretted 
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gretted by the grandees, who, from a 
change of government, hoped for a change 
of fortune. The queen. only appeared in- 
conſolable, becauſe ſhe was not afflicted; 


Two hours after his death, the council 
met to open his will. The queen dried her 
tears, and already meditated the orders ſhe 
ſhould give in the beginning of her re- 
gency: the great officers of the crown 
zwore to pay abſolute obedience to the 


| king's will. Cardinal Portocarrero en- 


deavoured to ſuppreſs his joy, when don 
Antonio d' Ubilla entered the hall, and open- 
ed the will with all the uſual cercmonies. 


The teſtator, for the diſcharge of his 
conſcience, declared that the renunciation 
of Maria Thereſa his ſiſter, and that of 
Anne his aunt, to the monarchy of Spain, 
being only required to prevent the crowns 
of France and Spain from being united on 


the ſame head, theſe renunciations were 


in force with regard to the dauphin, but 


void with regard to the other lawful heirs : 


therefore fince the dauphin and his eldeſt 


ſon the duke of Burgundy were to ſucceed 


to the crown of France, he appointed the 
duke of Anjou his general heir ; and failing 
him, the duke of Berry, after them their 


poſterity ; then the archduke, and after 
nim the duke of Savoy. 


4 le 
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He ſettled a council of regency, compoſed 
of the queen, cardinal Portocarrero, the 
preſidents of Caſtile and Arragon, the 
inquiſitor-general, the count d'Aiguillar, as 
counſellor of ſtate, and the count of Bena- 
venti, as grandee of Spain. The queen had 
but one voice, and, in caſe the votes were 
equal, the deciſive one. 


Every word, that related to theſe un- 
expected regulations, was like the ſtroke of 
a poignard to the diſappointed queen: con- 
fuſed, dejected, and in deſpair, ſhe durſt 
not mention the former will, nor reproach 
cardinal Portocarrero with his treachery. 
She quitted the hall bathed in tears, and 
bleſſing aloud the memory of her huſ- 


band, which doubtleſs ſhe inwardly exe- 
crated. | 


'The ingenious, the bold, but the par- 
tial author“ of The Political Hiſtory of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, pretends that the 
quzen was not only let into the whole myſ- _ 
tery; but alſo that ſhe herſelf had adviſed the 
king to make this will, with a hope of raif- 


* M. Maubert, author of the political Teſtament of 
cardinal Alberoni, ſo ſeverely critiſed by monſieur Vol- 
taire, and ſo highly eſteemed, notwithſtanding his cen- 
ſures. | | 
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ing enemies to France, and to deprive her 

of part of the ſucceſſion, by offering the 
whole f. To conteſt facts unanimouſly 
acknowledged to be true, upon conjectures, 
founded upon the circumſtances of thoſe 
facts, is eſtabliſhing the dreams of policy upon 
the ruins of hiſtory. If the queen of Spain 
had done ſo great a ſervice to France, is 
it probable that the duke of Anjou would 
have ſent her back to Bayonne ? he would 
have rewarded her for the benefit; he 


would have forgot, or ſeemed ignorant of 


the motive. 


+ See in the Bribliothegue Brizannique of Dr. Maty , 
a complete refutation of this tale, which appears again 
in the ſecond page of the Political Hiſtory with as lit- 


— 
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